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Art. I.—Tue Insprration or THE Sorrprures: irs NATURE 
AND EXTENT. 


We add some further proofs to those stated at the close 
of our former article on this subject, that the inspiring 
agency of the Holy Spirit was exerted on the sacred 
speakers and writers in such a manner that their faculties 
continued to fill the office that naturally belonged to them 
in determining the forms of their thoughts and their modes 
of expressing them. 

Paul’s mental characteristics were as eminent and peculiar 
as those of Isaiah, but of a different cast, and specially 
suited to the revelations that were made through him. He 
was distinguished by quickness, strength, and comprehen- 
siveness of intellect, and fervor of affection; but instead of 
a creative imagination like Isaiah, his leading faculty was 
reason, and the investigation of principles, the consideration 
of relations between God and creatures, and between rights 
and duties, the study of the divine dispensations, and the 
systemization of the truths that respect them, were the na- 
tural and favorite sphere of his mind. When a divine pur- 
pose was revealed to Isaiah, he contemplated it in the 
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shapes and hues in which it was to appear when it came 
to be executed ; and the agents or subjects of it presented 
themselves, as it were, visibly before him: but when such 
a purpose was revealed to Paul, he viewed it in its relations 
to God, as having been formed from eternity, as emanating 
from his infinite love, or as manifesting his wisdom, his 
sovereignty, or his justice; looked to the principle it in- 
volved, or the effects it was to produce; or turned his eye 
to the dispensation, or plan of government of which it is a 
part. That was the instinctive movement of his mind, as 
conspicuously as the study of principles, the search into 
causes and effects, the contemplation of physical and meta- 
physical relations were the natural sphere of Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Edwards, and others of that cast of intellect, 
to whom God, man, and the material world have in their 
nature, and the principles and modes of their being and 
agency, been favorite subjects of investigation. He was 
thus eminently fitted by the constitution of his mind for the 
revelations that were made through him, of the great scheme 
of God’s government over the world and over the universe, 
the principles especially of the work of redemption, their 
ground in God’s perfections and rights, their bearing on the 
obligations of men, and the influence which the restoration 
of this world from ruin, is to exert on the other subjects of 
God’s empire: For these are the great themes of the reve- 
lations that were made to him; and those revelations 
mainly having been made many years before he was called 
to embody them in his Letters to the churches, he had had 
opportunity to meditate them, contemplate them in all 
their relations, and pursue them to their results, and proba- 
bly had treated them under the inspiring aids of the Spirit, 
hundreds and thousands of times in his discourses during 
his ministry. It thus resulted naturally from the operation 
of his mind, as well as from the inspiring influence of the 
Spirit, that when he came to write respecting them to the 
churches, he employed himself chiefly in unfolding and ex- 
emplifying the great principles on which they proceed, their 
ground in God’s nature and relations, their connexion with 
each other, the perfections they display, and the issues that 
are to spring from them. 

Thus when the fact was presented to him, that God is the 
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source of all the spiritual blessings that are conferred on 
those whom he saves, that truth naturally and instinctively 
associated itself with the consideration that God had from 
eternity cherished the purpose of bestowing those blessings 
on the individuals who receive them; and that his purpose, 
of which the gift of those favors was a part, contemplated 
the restoration of their recipients at length to perfect holi- 
ness ; that they were accordingly predestined from the first 
to the adoption of children ; that that adoption is through 
Christ ; that it is the work of infinite sovereignty and grace; 
and that it is to issue in immeasurable glory to him. The 
gift of all spiritual blessings by God, thus, instead of being 
contemplated by itself—as it might have been by John, 
Daniel, or Moses—in Paul’s mind instantly and naturally 
brought with it the thought of the great truths and facts 
with which it is associated, and became the natural occasion 
to him of referring to the eternity of God’s purpose, the 
rectitude to which he designs to raise those whom he re- 
deems, the office of Christ’s expiation in that salvation, the 
sovereignty and grace from which it springs, and the adora- 
tion and praise with which it is for ever to be contemplated. 
All these great elements of the divine procedure were thus 
from the cast of his mind indissolubly connected with each 
other, he vic'ved them in their causes and relations, and 
the recurrence of the first naturally led him to the others. 
Ephesians i. 3-7. 

But, it was natural to one of his turn of mind, to inquire— 
Who are the beings who are thus to glorify God for this 
grace? Are they men only who are redeemed, or are other 
holy beings to be made acquainted with the work of re- 
demption, and adore God for it? And how extensive are his 
purposes of mercy? Are they such that only here and there 
one of the human family is to be recovered from the domi- 
nion of sin, or is salvation at length to be extended to all the 
nations and families of the earth, and the world itself restored 
by a full redemption to a place like that of an unfallen world 
in God’s holy empire? The design, accordingly, of God, in 
those relations, he immediately proceeds to unfold: announ- 
cing on the one hand, that Christ’s exaltation to the throne 
of the universe is in order that all the inhabitants of the 
unfallen worlds may be brought into intimate relations to 
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him, made acquainted with his work in saving men, and led 
by their understanding and sense of its wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and love, to adore him for it ; so that his grace is to be 
seen, acknowledged, and celebrated by all his holy crea- 
tures ;—and on the other, foreshowing that this world is at 
length to be fully rescued from the sway and curse of sin, 
and made a fit member of his empire of spotless subjects. 
Eph. i. 7-14; Phil. ii. 6-11. 

And when, under the impression of this great scheme of 
grace, he knelt and asked God to lead the Ephesians to a 
higher knowledge of it, the same cluster and range of 
thoughts entered into his prayer: for his supplication was 
that they might be enlightened to discern the nature and 
greatness of the blessings for which they were called to hope 
in Christ’s future kingdom ; that they might understand the 
riches of the glory and praise that are to redound to God 
through all his unfallen worlds for his grace to men; and, 
finally, that they might realize the greatness and wonder- 
fulness of the power by which God is to complete the re- 
demption of his people, by raising them from death, and 
exalting them to places of honor and blessedness in his 
eternal kingdom. All these great characteristics of God’s 
ways, these vast purposes of wisdom and love that ex- 
tend to his whole empire and stretch through unend- 
ing ages, were thus clustered together in his mind, and 
he naturally presented them in their connexions and re- 
lations as constituents of the scheme of God’s administra- 
tion. 

In like manner, in contemplating the exaltation of Christ 
to the throne of the universe, he looked not only at the fact, 
and at the relations in which it placed the Redeemer to the 
subjects of God’s empire; but also at the relations in 
which they were placed to Christ, and the consequences 
that were to spring from those relations, viz. That the in- 
habitants of all the heavenly worlds are to be brought to a 
recognition and homage of him in his twofold nature as 
God-man; to a knowledge, therefore, and understanding 
of his work of redemption in its cause in the fall and ruin 
of man; in its principles of substitution, and satisfaction for 
sin by his vicarious obedience and death; its method of 
restoration to holiness and justification, the relations into 
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which the redeemed are to be brought to God, and the im- 
mortal life of spotlessness and bliss to which they are to be 
exalted ; and that thence Christ’s work, by being thus made 
known to all the unfallen ranks of God’s creatures, is to aug- 
ment their knowledge of him, command their approval 
and wonder, and lead them to glorify him for ever by ac- 
knowledgments and praise. Phil. ii. 6-11. 

This disposition to look at things in their principles, con- 
nexions, and results, appears in his comparison of the effects 
of Christ’s and Adam’s headship of the race. In order to 
exemplify the certainty of the deliverance of the race from 
death by Christ, he refers to their subjection to death by 
Adam’s fall. As the connexion of Adam with the race by 
virtue of his headship, was such that his fall brought a 
sentence of death on all who spring from him; so the con- 
nexion between Christ the second Adam and mankind for 
their recovery is such, that they are all to be freed from the 
dominion and sentence of death by virtue of his obedi- 
ence and sacrifice as their head. The relation of Adam 
and of Christ to them, as their head, was the same. The 
principle on which they acted as their head, was the same, 
viz. That their representative agency should carry a sen- 
tence according to its nature, to them all: Adam’s disobe- 
dience, a sentence to corporeal death; and Christ’s obedi- 
ence, a sentence of release from that doom, and restoration, 
if under the dominion of death, to life by a resurrection. 
And that release from corporeal death is to follow with as 
absolute certainty from Christ’s obedience, as subjection to 
death has from Adam’s disobedience. 

But the scope of Christ’s obedience vastly transcends the 
effects of Adam’s disobedence; for it provides not only for 
the release of all from the sentence brought on them by 
Adam, but for their deliverance also, ifthey accept Christ as 
their surety, from sin, and all the penal consequences of their 
personal transgressions. The sentence brought by Adam 
on all the race, was founded ona single act of transgression ; 
but Christ’s obedience brings a sentence of release from cor- 
poreal death, not only on account of Adam’s offence, but 
also on account of all the personal offences of individuals 
by which they are obnoxious to that penalty. But beyond 
this, the reign of life through Christ is immeasurably to 
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transcend in greatness the reign of death through Adam ; 
not only because a vast share of those who are to be re- 
stored by him from death are to be raised to glory and 
bliss ; but because, as Paul shows elsewhere, death itself is 
soon to be wholly intercepted from its reign, and abolished ; 
while generations of the race are for ever to continue to come 
into existence, and freed through the abounding grace of 
Christ from the curse of the fall, are to live through eternal 
years in innocence and bliss (Rom. v. 14-21; Eph. i. 9, 10). 

He thus looked at these general measures of the divine 
government, not in isolation from each other, but in their 
common relations to the race, their resemblance in prin- 
ciple, and the difference of their effect. 

His mode of contemplating truths in their connexions 
with each other, and referring all the events of providence 
to the divine purpose and direction, is exemplified in his 
proof (Rom. viii. 28-39) that God will infallibly complete 
the salvation of those whom he renews and imbues with 
love and faith. God’s purpose contemplates not only their 
redemption, but all the measures that are requisite to it. 
Those whom he chooses to salvation he predestinates to 
renovation and sanctification ; those whom he thus predes- 
tinates he calls to the knowledge and love of himself by the 
power of his Spirit and word; those whom he thus calls he 
pardons and accepts; and those whom he pardons and 
accepts he raises to a glorified form by a resurrection or 
transtiguration: and such being his unchangeable purpose, 
and the indissoluble connexion between his purpose and 
the successive means and acts by which it is to be accom- 
plished; nothing can intercept his children from the full 
salvation which he designs for them: neither life nor death, 
principalities nor powers, things present nor things to come. 
Instead of obstructing, they will all be overruled, so as to 
contribute to the end which they threaten to defeat. And 
so, whatever part of the divine procedure engaged the apos- 
tle’s thoughts, he naturally looked at the principle on which 
it is founded, the law by which it is governed, its relations 
to other truths and measures, and the end in which it is to 
terminate. He recognised the necessity of redemption in 
the alienation and ruin of men. That it is accomplished 
by the vicarious death of Christ, was ever present to his 
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thoughts ; that it is the work of pure and sovereign grace ; 
that faith or the cordial acceptance of Christ as Redeemer, 
by his blood, is the act by which the sinner becomes par- 
taker of the benefits of his death ; that the renovation of the 
mind by which it is brought to that faith, and the peni- 
tence, love, and obedience that are conjoined with it, are the 
work of the Holy Spirit; and that that renovation is in 
order to a new and obedient life, and a full deliverance at 
length from sin and its penalties :—all these great truths 
were indissolubly connected in his thoughts, and beheld in 
their relations as parts of the great scheme of salvation. 

If he looked at believers, it was not as isolated individuals, 
or groups of individuals scattered over the Roman empire, 
with little connexion with each other; but he beheld them 
as an organized community, standing in intimate relations 
to Christ and to one another, having him as their common 
Redeemer and Head; having one Father; being renewed, 
sanctified, and actuated by the same Holy Spirit; having 
one faith, one system of laws, one hope, and destined to 
one and the same immortal life of holiness and blessedness 
in Christ’s eternal kingdom. 

If he looked at the unbelieving nations, it was in the light 
of their relations to God, of the displays they are making of 
their hearts in their apostasies from him, their false reli- 
gions, their cruelty to each other; the justice, the grace, 
the sovereignty God exercises towards them, and the bearing 
their exemplification of the great truths on which the work 
of redemption proceeds, is to have on the introduction of a 
new dispensation under which salvation is to be extended 
to all the population of the earth, and the world made, under 
the immediate rule of Christ, a paradise of righteousness 
and peace. 

This cast of mind thus appears in every part of his writ- 
ings, and it was by this that he was fitted to be the instru- 
ment of the peculiar revelations that were made through 
him, in which the great scheme of the divine administra- 
tion over the world is unfolded far more fully than in any 
other part of the sacred volume ; the relations are indicated 
of the different dispensations God has hitherto instituted, to 
that which is at length to be introduced at Christ’s second 
coming ; the great principles of the work of redemption are 
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explained, its truths presented in their connexions with each 
other and their bearing on the duties of life, the office 
of the system of Providence is shown by which believers 
are subjected to external trials, left to struggle with power- 
ful spiritual foes, and sometimes called to lay down their 
lives for Christ’s sake ; and the whole course of God’s pro- 
cedure thus exhibited in its ground, its scope, its laws, and 
its results. No other prophet or apostle possessed the 
peculiar endowments that were necessary, in order to his 
being the medium of such revelations; and no such far- 
reaching, connected, systematic disclosures of God’s pur- 
poses, the principles on which the work of redemption pro- 
ceeds, and the ends which it contemplates, are made by any 
other of the sacred penmen. 

And this adaptation, by peculiar mental endowments, for 
the revelations that were made through them, is seen con- 
spicuously in several of the other sacred writers. Thus, by 
great strength of mind, clearness of thought, calmness and 
truth of judgment, superiority to passion, simple and graphic 
delineation, and freedom from the thronging associations 
and vivid colorings of a fervid imagination, Moses was emi- 
nently fitted to be the historian of the creation, the antedi- 
luvian and patriarchal ages, and the deliverance from Egypt, 
and to receive and record the laws that were instituted at 
Sinai. No other individual in the long train of the pro- 
phets had a combination of faculties so adapted to that great 
office, or that displayed itself more conspicuously in the 
writings that proceeded from his pen. Had Moses possessed 
the glowing and rapt imagination of Isaiah, or the inquisi- 
tive, philosophic, reasoning, and systematizing intellect of 
Paul, he would—unless the Spirit had counteracted his 
natural tendency— instead of using them, have been unfit- 
ted for the office he was called to fill. 

It was by a union of rare gifts also, in David, that he 
was fitted to be the singer of Israel ; an intellect of great 
keenness, quickness, and truth of perception; an exquisite 
sensibility to the beautiful and great in natural and divine 
things, a refined taste, delicate fancy, fervid affections, a 
musical ear, developed and nurtured to maturity by great 
and exciting occurrences, and a large and extraordinary 
religious experience. Had he not been endowed with 
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those singular poetic gifts, and conducted through a succes- 
sion of scenes in which his powers were roused by great 
exigencies and disciplined by successes and misfortunes, he 
would not have been fitted for the lofty thoughts and glow- 
ing emotions which he embodied in the hymns in which he 
commemorates the dealings of God with him, laments his 
sins, offers thanksgiving for God’s gracious gifts, and cele- 
brates his perfections, and the wonders of his grace to 
men. 

Solomon was expressly formed also, by his great intellect, 
his profound knowledge of man, his observation of the 
course of providence, and the issues to which actions tend, 
to form a body of prudential maxims for the guidance of 
men in the various spheres and conditions of life. 

And, finally, the eminent simplicity of thought, clearness 
and exactness of delineation, and freedom from the impulses 
of passion, and the exaggerating colorings of imagination, 
as signally titted Daniel and John for the peculiar revela- 
tions that were made through them. 

The endowments of these and some of the other sacred 
writers were peculiar, of the highest order of their kind, and 
precisely such as fitted them to be the vehicles of the reve- 
lations that were made through them; and it was through 
the use of their various faculties, according to the usual 
modes of their action, that the revelations inbreathed into 
them assumed the forms which they bear; and the fact that 
men were employed as instruments of revelation of en- 
dowments so extraordinary and so fitted to the office they 
were called to fill, and that the revelations conveyed 
through them were made to receive their form in such a 
measure from their faculties, by which they are far more 
perfectly adapted to the end for which they are designed, 
is itself an impressive proof that they are the work of the 
Divine Inspirer, and not of man. 

IV. The Scriptures are proved to be from God, by the 
views they present of him, his works, and his government 
over men and his other intelligent subjects. They are such 
as no human being ever attained by his unassisted specula- 
tions. They are such as no uninspired mind, however great, 
could have framed and deemed probable. They have asuit- 
ableness to the Divine attributes, a greatness and grandeur 
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that could have proceeded from none but a being of infinite 
knowledge, wisdom, and goodness, occupying the station of 
Jehovah, swaying the sceptre of the universe, and exercis- 
ing an administration in which he maintains his own rights, 
verifies and displays the glory of infinite perfection, and 
raises the countless hosts of his children thereby to the high- 
est measure of knowledge, love, and happiness, and provides 
the means of their everlasting security in obedience and 
progress in wisdom and blessedness. Thus the Scriptures 
exhibit him as, unlike creatures, underived in being, self- 
subsisting, existing from eternity to eternity, perfect in 
knowledge, infinite in power, wisdom, rectitude, truth, and 
goodness, and as having created by his will, all other exist- 
ences, material and immaterial, and upholding and ruling 
them, and to uphold and rule them for ever, that he may 
exercise his attributes in a manner suitable to their great- 
ness, and communicate his moral perfections to creatures 
formed in his image, display his love to them, and crown 
them with beauty and blessedness on a scale proportionate 
to the illimitableness of his ability. What a picture of the 
Infinite! What a grandeur of nature, of purpose, and of 
action! How transcending the ideas of men! None but 
the Self-existent Intelligence himself could have formed 
that conception! None but the pencil of the Divine In- 
spirer could have embodied it in the portrait that is drawn 
of it in the Scriptures. 

They represent him as having spoken his works into 
being by an act of will, as upholding them in existence by 
a continual volition, as ever present with and embracing 
them in their natures and relations in his all-comprehending 
thoughts, as having control of all their powers and opera- 
tions, and directing them with unfailing certainty to the 
uses and ends for which he designed them. But these 
views, so consonant to his being and attributes, and glow- 
ing with the light of self-evidence, are infinitely unlike the 
speculative theories man has formed. A large share of the 
greatest of human geniuses for ages have maintained that 
matter is self-existent, instead of owing its being to a crea- 
tor; and that is the doctrine of many at the present day ; 
while an equal number have denied its real external exist- 
ence, and resolved it into mere conceptions of the mind ; 
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and that is now the favorite notion of far the greatest num- 
ber of leading metaphysicians and philosophers. 

But the views presented in the Scriptures of God’s moral 
perfections, and the nature and aims of his administration 
over his intelligent creatures, are at a still greater distance 
from the conceptions of men. 

Thus, who but the Infinite Intelligence himself, could have 
conceived the purpose of creating innumerable orders and 
multitudes of intelligences in his own image, sustaining them 
in existence contemporaneously with himself and reigning 
over them through eternal ages, that he might give birth to 
wisdom, virtue, and happiness in forms and on a scale com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of his attributes and the eternity 
of his being! No human mythologies or philosophies ever 
assigned any such reason, or any adequate end whatever for 
the existence of creatures. Their deities were wholly incom- 
petent alike to the creation of such subjects and to their go- 
vernment. That great scheme contemplated the creation on 
the one hand, of material worlds suited to the different orders 
of intelligences, and furnishing a proper sphere for their life 
and activity ; and on the other, the institution of laws over 
those intelligences, and the appointment of employments 
and services appropriate to their natures; the manifestation 
to them of his being and relations, assertion and main- 
tenance of his rights, and expression to them of his love of 
righteousness in them and hatred of evil, and the perfect 
vindication of his ways in the eyes of all his creatures, should 
the wisdom and rectitude of any of his measures be ques- 
tioned, or not comprehended. For how else could he attain 
his end i in creating a moral kingdom? How else could he 
command the confidence and approval of his holy creatures 
so as to secure their allegiance, and make them like himself, 
perfect in righteousness, wisdom, and love? What an infi- 
nite scheme! How transcending the powers of a creature to 
devise or conceive! Man, unaided by the Spirit of inspira- 
tion, has never imagined it, has never caught a glimpse of 
it! None but the self-existing, eternal, all-comprehending, 
and almighty could devise it. But how consonant to him! 
With what a dazzling light of self-evidence and glory it is 
invested as formed, revealed, and executed by him! 

What human being could have seen or conjectured that 
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in order to the accomplishment of this end, he would leave 
some of his creatures to fall into sin, and to show in their 
subsequent agency what the forms are that rebellion assumes, 
what affections it generates, to what actions it leads, and 
what miseries follow in its train, and thereby verify his 
righteousness, wisdom, and goodness in the requirements 
and prohibitions of his law; and show also—perhaps to 
meet doubts or uncertainty—that he is not bound at all 
events to prevent his creatures from sinning; and unfold 
the way for demonstrating that he is able with rectitude to 
inflict the penalty of revolt on transgressors, and reign over 
them in wisdom, righteousness, and goodness; and is com- 
petent in consistency with justice and truth, and with infinite 
glory to his grace, to restore the fallen to obedience, and 
forgive and bless them. This great permission of his govern- 
ment, so far from according with the reason of man, has 
perplexed and baffled it in all ages, and been the occasion 
to vast crowds of the greatest and most speculative, of a 
doubt of God’s government, or a denial of his being. None 
but an Infinite Intelligence reigning over such a boundless 
empire, the well-being of which requires a full display of 
his rights and perfections, and of the inability of creatures 
to baffle him, and designing to carry on his empire and 
government through eternal ages, and raise it to the perfec- 
tion he desires, could see an adequate reason for such a per- 
mission; and none but the all-comprehending, all-gracious, 
and almighty Jehovah, could undertake and carry through 
such a measure of administration. There is a vastness, a 
grandeur in it to which none but he who makes and upholds 
and governs all, and has the interests of the universe in his 
hands, is competent. 

Who could conceive that God would establish such an 
administration over a race of creatures as he instituted over 
this, by which the first parents were constituted the head 
and representative of their posterity in such a manner, that 
their fall involved the fall and sentence to death of all their 
descendants ;—an arrangement that while it opened a vast 
theatre to the divine forbearance and compassion, drew 
after it the greatest possible difficulties in the exercise of a 
wise, just, and benevolent government over them. It made 
the existence of a vast multitude of fallen beings certain. 
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It made the circumstances in which they come into being, 
and pass their probation, extremely unfavorable to them. 
It gave the great enemy of God the greatest possible 
advantages to carry on his system of objection to him, and 
scheme of thwarting his administration. It made it sure 
that justice and wisdom would require that many of those 
beings should be left to perish for ever. So far from com- 
mending itself to the unaided reason of man, thousands and 
millions of the speculative and wise in the wisdom of this 
world, have pronounced it incompatible with infinite good- 
ness, and have, on the ground of the existence of evil, denied 
the being or the perfections of God. 

Who could conceive that a redemption of the race could 
be founded on the same representative principle by the 
appointment of one of the posterity of the first pair, a new 
head of the race ; and that God himself, in the person of the 
Word, would descend and become incarnate in that second 
Adam, and endure the fiercest trial of his allegiance, and 
yielding a perfect obedience in plage of the fallen, and 
bearing the penalty of death in their stead, would make 
satisfaction for their sins, and open the way for their 
release from the sentence brought on them by Adam, and 
the restoration to holiness and blessedness of such of them 
as God in his holy and wise sovereignty should choose to 
that end? No human skill could have devised such a 
method of salvation; no wisdom of man could have seen 
that such a method would at once meet the demands of 
justice and truth, sustain the divine rights, command the 
adoring acquiescence of all holy intelligences, and unfold 
a boundless scene for the manifestation of God’s mercy to 
the fallen, and power to restore them to holiness and 
bliss. 

Who could presume that the mediator, on having accom- 
plished his work of expiation, and risen from death to a 
fresh and immortal life, would ascend to heaven, assume 
the throne of the universe, and reign there through a long 
series of ages, that all the orders of unfallen beings might 
be brought into immediate relations to him, led, to 
acknowledge, obey, and worship him in his human nature 
as their creator and ruler, and thereby be made acquainted 
with the reasons of his undertaking our redemption, and 
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therefore with the nature of our fall, the principle of his sub- 
stitution for us and obeying and dying as our head, the 
expiatory effect of his blood, the power by which we are 
renewed, the method of our justification, the new life to 
which we are to be raised, and the whole of God’s adminis- 
tration over us; and thence be constituted witnesses of its 
wisdom, justice, and grace, be made to comprehend and 
feel the beneficial influence it exerts on his whole kingdom, 
and see the infinite glory it reflects on his attributes, and 
be borne to adore, and love, and praise him for it? No 
human intellect could have conjectured such a measure of 
his redemptive administration. Yet how suitable to God! 
How wise! How gracious! How indispensable to his 
vindication, and the well-being of his boundless kingdom of 
unfallen subjects ! 

Who could have imagined that during the long succes- 
sion of ages in which Christ thus reigns on the throne of 
heaven, and employs himself in making known his work and 
purposes as Saviour fo the inhabitants of the other worlds, 
the actual salvation of men would be confined within nar- 
row limits, and a great portion of the race be allowed to 
remain ignorant of it, or to reject it, and go on in sin and 
act out their hearts in all forms of evil, and accumulate an 
infinite sum of proofs that they are such beings as God 
represents them, that they are utterly hostile to his service, 
that they scorn and hate the redemption he has provided 
for them, and that if they are arrested in their rebellion and 
converted to obedience, it must be by the sovereign and 
resistless power of the Holy Spirit? Or who could have 
deemed it probable that Satan through this perjod would be 
allowed to exert all his power to thwart Christ in his endea- 
vors to save men, and labor in spite of divine mercy to 
involve them in eternal ruin; and that he would be permit- 
ted to succeed, not only in holding the nations generally in 
vassalage to idols, but to seduce the church itself to apos- 
tasy, and prompt it to unite with the civil powers in endea- 
voring through a long round of ages to exterminate from the 
earth by torture and death, the few disciples of Christ that 
were found? Can any permission seem to human intelli- 
gence more improbable and more certain to be shunned ? 
Yet such is the course God has chosen. And how conso- 
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nant to his perfections. How suitable and requisite in an 
administration, one object of which is to show his adequacy 
to his station, his competence to baffle his foes, whatever 
advantages and opportunities they may enjoy to obstruct 
and defeat him, and fill his holy subjects for ever with the 
feeling of his illimitable perfections, and the stability of his 
throne. 

Who could have presumed that it would be his purpose 
after this dread experiment had reached its end, to descend 
and establish his throne on the earth, banish his enemies to 
the abyss, raise his dead saints in glory to reign with him 
and fill illustrious offices in his kingdom ; to transform a 
share of the believers that shall then be living from mortal 
to immortal, and to convert the nations universally that 
shall survive the judgments he is then to inflict, raise them 
to rectitude and wisdom, and freeing them from death, suf- 
fering, sorrow, in all their forms, crown them with the peace 
and bliss of unfallen beings, and continue this general 
redemption of the race, from generation to generation, 
through a vast round of ages! 

And finally, who could see that Christ would at length 
put an end to the effect of Adam’s fall by restoring the race 
to the condition of an unfallen one, and thence continue to 
uphold and reign over its ever multiplying hosts through 
eternal years! Who but the Infinite is adequate tosuch a 
scheme? But how appropriate to him, and the ends he is 
pursuing in the work of redemption! 

Yet, this is the great scheme of government ; these are the 
measuresof the administration which God has unfolded in the 
Scriptures, and is pursuing ; and they are altogether above 
the scope of human perspicacity. Men are as incapable of 
devising them, of discerning that they are infinitely becoming 
the ruler of the universe and suited to the end he is pursuing, 
as they are of creating, upholding, and ruling the kingdom 
over which this government is exercised. It bears the 
marks of its divine origin in its greatness, the adaptation of 
the ends it contemplates to the station God fills, the aims 
he pursues, and the divinity of the attributes that are 
requisite to its accomplishment. None but an infinite in- 
telligence could contrive and choose such a scheme ; none 
but an intelligence of illimitable wisdom, power, and good- 
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ness, at the head of a boundless moral empire, whose well- 
being he is to secure through eternal ages, could have the 
ability, or feel a motive to pursue such a system of adminis- 
tration. To imagine it ‘can have been the work of Moses, 
of David, of Isaiah, of John, of Paul, is as absurd as it were 
to regard them as divine instead of human beings; as gods, 
in place of prophets through whom the Most High revealed 
these measures and purposes of his sway over this fallen 
world. 

V. That the sacred writers were inspired, is shown by 
the miraculous attestations which God gave to the revela- 
tions of which they were the medium. The revelations 
made through Moses especially, and the apostles, were 
attested by direct interpositions of God, and signals from 
him that formed the most indubitable and resistless proof 
that they were his messengers, and that the communica- 
tions they made as such, they received from him. Such 
was the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night that 
hovered over the tabernacle, or moved before the Israel- 
ites in their marches during the forty years of their 
residence in the wilderness. It was not the work of man; 
it was not the product of natural causes. No such phe- 
nomenon was ever before or since beheld in that or any 
other scene. No conceivable powers of nature could in 
such circumstances produce such an effect. It was in- 
dubitably supernatural ; and it was declared by Moses to 
be the pavilion in which Jehovah was enthroned as the 
leader and deliverer of his people. And it must have pro- 
duced that conviction in every one who beheld it. No 
spectacle could transcend it in adaptation to strike the hearts 
of that whole people with the feeling that God was imme- 
diately present with them, and the author of the com- 
mands, and promises, and revelations that were communi- 
cated to them by Moses in his name. They were placed 
by it under a physical and moral necessity of regarding 
them as such. It was not possible to them in such circum- 
stances, without a total repression of their reason, and disre- 
gard of their instinctive feelings, to avoid that conclusion. 
God himself directly and designedly produced that convic- 
tion, and was responsible for it. He recognised the mes- 
sages addressed to the Israelites by Moses in his name as 
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such therefore, aud gave them his sanction in the most in- 
dubitable and emphatic form. It is thence impossible that 
any of those messages can have been the mere invention of 
Moses, and not from God; or can have deviated in any 
measure in its nature from that which God commissioned 
him to deliver. To suppose it otherwise, is to suppose that 
God nevertheless directly and in the most imposing form 
recognised and sanctioned it as from him; which is con- 
tradictory to his perfections. It is as certain therefore, as 
it is that God is infinitely wise and truthful, that all the 
messages that were delivered by Moses in the name of 
Jehovah, and. recorded by his command, were truly re- 
ceived from him and in the form in which they were 
recorded in the Pentateuch. 

That was the effect of God’s proclaiming the ten com- 
mandments with his own voice from the cloud and fire of 
Mount Sinai. It was one design of that great act, indeed, 
to impress the Israelites with faith in Moses as his messen- 
ger. “ And Jehovah said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee 
in a thick cloud, that the people may hear when J speak 
with thee, and believe thee for ever” (Ex. xix. 9). And it 
placed them under an absolute necessity of regarding all 
the laws, institutes, and counsels delivered to them by Moses 
as received from God on the mount, as communicated from 
him, and in the form in which they were delivered and 
recorded. ‘To suppose that they, or any of them were not, 
is to suppose that God, by the most direct and impressive 
act by which he has ever signified his will to men, put 
them under a resistless physical and moral necessity of 
believing that laws, and institutions, and revelations, imme- 
diately and authoritatively proceeded from him, that were 
not his ; which is in infinite contradiction to his perfections, 
and is impossible. 

God gave a like attestation also to his messages delivered 
by the apostles. The miracles wrought in connexion with 
them were unquestionably the work of God. They not 
only altogether transcended the power of man, but they 
were of a nature that no human being, though endowed 
with omnipotence, could have wrought them, unless he had 
also received the gift of omniscience and a universal 
presence. For a volition, for example, to restore a sick 
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person to health, must not only be almighty, but it must 
contemplate the exact change that is to be wrought in order 
to a restoration to health; and a knowledge is requisite to 
that not only of the exact condition of every element of the 
sick person’s body, but of the difference of that condition in 
every organ and particle from its state when in health; 
and to that none is competent but the Omniscient. 

In like manner, to the restoration of a dead person to life, 
a knowledge is requisite, not only of all that pertains to the 
body, both in death and in life, and its differences in these 
two states, but of the abode and state of the soul also, and 
the nature of its union to the body in life; and to that none 
is competent but One who is everywhere present and all- 
seeing. The miracles wrought, therefore, in connexion with 
the teaching of the apostles, were indisputably the work of 
God. No spectator could avoid that conviction. They 
carried with them a resistless demonstration that they were 
the work of Jehovah, who created, upholds, comprehends, 
and rules all things. 

They placed those, therefore, who witnessed them, under 
an invincible necessity of regarding the persons by whose 
hands, or at whose invocation, they were wrought, as the 
messengers of Jehovah, and the communications they made 
in his name, as received from him. That is the conviction 
to which they bore the minds of those who beheld them, 
no matter what their prepossessions or wishes were. And 
that is the conviction which similar miracles, if now wrought 
in attestation of the gospel, would produce. Were those 
who now preach the doctrines that were taught by the 
apostles, by invoking the name of Christ, to heal the sick, 
give sight to the blind, and raise the dead, no sceptic, how- 
ever hardened, who should witness these sttipendous effects 
wrought at a word, could escape the feeling that they were 
the work of God, and attestations of them as his messen- 
gers, and of their doctrines as his truth. A Hume, a Vol- 
taire, a Kant, a Hegel, a Strauss, no matter how hostile they 
might be, would be borne resistlessly to that conclusion. It 
would result necessarily from a perception of the nature of 
the effects, and could not be avoided by an act of will, any 
more than the perception of external ebjects can be avoided 
when the light reflected from them enters the eye and paints 
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on it their images. It would indicate senselessness and 
idiocy, instead of superior intelligence, not to see that the 
gift of health to the sick, of sight to the blind, of speech to 
the dumb, and of life to the dead, transcends the power 
of man, and can be the work only of the omnipotent and 
omniscient Creator and upholder of men. And it was the 
office of those miracles to carry to the minds of those who 
witnessed them that conviction, and lead them to see that 
the apostles and their messages were from God. There is 
no other end for which they can rationally be supposed to 
have been wrought. That is the function which the apos- 
tles themselves ascribed to them, and that was their effect. 
To suppose, therefore, that the doctrines and revelations 
proclaimed by the apostles in the name of Christ were not 
received from him and taught by his authority, and in the 
form in which they uttered them and recorded them in their 
writings, is to suppose that God put the hearers and readers 
of their messages under an unavoidable necessity of regard- 
ing that as from him which was not; and that is to impeach 
his rectitude and truth, and charge him with deceiving 
them in that which most intimately concerns his glory and 
their everlasting well-being, which is impossible. 

Ample attestations also, though less imposing and over- 
whelming, were given of the divine mission of all the an- 
cient prophets, through whom the messages and revelations 
were made that are embodied in the Old Testament. To 
deny the inspiration of the Scriptures is, therefore, to im- 
peach God of having placed those to whom the revelations 
that are recorded in them were addressed, under a mora] 
necessity of regarding them as from him, and as attested 
as his, when they were not, and thence to deny his wisdom 
and truth, and exhibit him as the betrayer and deceiver of 
his creatures in the things that most intimately concern 
his rights and their obligations and well-being. 

As certain then as it is that God is infinitely wise, infi- 
nitely righteous, and infinitely truthful and good, so certain 
it is that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
which he has thus attested as from himself, were indeed 
revealed by him and written by the inspiration of his 
Spirit. 

VI. The prophecies of the Old and New Testament prove 
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also that those who received and wrote them, received and 
wrote them by inspiration ; for there is no other method by 
which the writers could have foreknown either the purposes 
of God, or the actions of men which they foreshow. 

That God would take such measures for the redemption 
of the world, and pursue such a course of administration as 
is there predicted, not only could not be discerned by 
human sagacity, but would have been deemed in the high- 
est degree improbable and impossible. Who, for example, 
would discern by the light of reason, or conjecture that the 
redemption of men was to be accomplished by the incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Word, his substitution in the place of 
men as their second Adam, his obedience and death in their 
place, and the expiation of their sin by that work, so that 
the Spirit might be given for their renovation, and a vast 
system of means employed for their instruction, sanctifica- 
tion, and preparation for his kingdom? Who could foresee 
or imagine that the Son of God would immediately on his 
resurrection ascend to the throne of the universe, reveal 
himself in his glorified human nature to all the hosts of the 
unfallen worlds, impart to them a knowledge of his work as 
Redeemer, and bring them to acknowledge, adore, and obey 
him in that office and station; and that though this great 
measure of the divine procedure was not to be formally 
announced to the church anterior to his incarnation, yet all 
the prophecies that preceded his coming, were to be so 
framed as to be consistent with it when it took place? Who 
could have seen beforehand, or deemed it probable that 
instead of at once carrying his gracious purpose to redeem 
the race from destruction into effect, he would leave the 
nations through a long series of ages to follow their own 
course (Acts xiv. 16), and act out their alienation, and per- 
mit the church also to apostatize, institute a false method of 
expiation and forgiveness in place of Christ’s, and persecute 
his disciples to death? Can any procedure seem to the nar- 
row scope of man’s eye more inconsistent with the object of 
his mediation? And so of other purposes that are foreshown 
in the prophets. They not only lie wholly out of the sphere 
of man’s foresight, but they are altogether unlike the mea- 
sures men would have deemed it the part of divine wisdom . 
to pursue, 
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But the great scheme of God’s administration for many 
ages, disclosed in the prophecies, is not only unlike what 
men would have sketched had they attempted to foreshadow 
what they deemed a suitable course of government over the 
world ; but the agents, the trains of action, and the compli- 
cation of events predicted in the sacred word, infinitely 
transcend the power of man to foreknow, and can have been 
revealed by none except Jehovah himself, who formed the 
purpose and exercises the providence by which those agents 
and events are brought into existence. 

Thus, the predictions of Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the other ancient prophets, respecting the Israelites, 
contemplate the existence of that people through many 
thousands of years, their conduct towards God, and his pro- 
vidence over them in subjecting them to the power of the 
Gentiles, driving them into exile, and punishing them 
through a long succession of ages in that manner, and at 
length restoring them to their own land, converting them to 
obedience, and thenceforward reigning over them as his 
redeemed people in glory and love. The accomplishment 
of those predictions involved, accordingly, the creation of 
vast hosts of human beings, the determination and foresight 
of all their peculiar natures, conditions, the actions they 
would exert, and the issues in which their agency and his 
dispensations towards them were to terminate! Who but 
the Creator and upholder himself, who determines and fore- 
sees all, could foreknow all those agents, acts, and events ? 

The prophecies of Daniel contemplate the rise, conquests, 
and overthrow of the four great monarchies that were in 
succession to domineer over the people of God, through 
two thousand five hundred years, from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Christ’s second coming. The individuals of different ages 
and nations embraced in their scope, amount to thousands of 
millions ; and their acts, and the effects to which they gave 
birth, that are concerned in the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions, immeasurably transcend them in multitude, and the 
complication of their relations. To frame those revelations, 
therefore, every one of those actions and events, and their 
authors and causes, must have been foreseen. Who but 
Jehovah was equal to such a vision ? 

The revelation made to John contemplates the course of 
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events in the world from the close of the first century, 
through hundreds of thousands and millions of years, em- 
bracing the spread of the gospel for many centuries; the per- 
secution of believers by the pagan Roman emperors; the fall 
of the pagan power, and succession of a nominal Christian 
rule in its place; the apostasy of the church to idolatry; the 
persecution by usurping civil and priestly powers of the true 
worshippers; the revival of true religion at the Reforma- 
tion ; the return of the papal church to supreme power, and 
persecution again of the witnesses of Jesus; the final fall of 
that false church ; the coming of Christ and destruction of 
his enemies; the resurrection of the holy dead; the con- 
version of the nations, and the reign of Christ over them in 
power and glory, through a long succession of ages. What 
a vast train of actors and actions! How utterly out of the 
sweep of human foresight! To foreknow and predict them 
was as wholly beyond the power of men as it was to create 
and uphold those agents and determine their conduct. None 
but Jehovah who creates, and sustains, and sways them, 
could have foreseen the existence of even one of that count- 
less host of beings, or one of the acts of their complicated 
agency. These and other predictions of the Old and New 
Testament, which have already been verified on an immense 
scale, form an indubitable and stupendous proof that those 
who wrote them were inspired of God. They carry on 
their front the most irrefragable marks of their divine 
origin. No other being is adequate to their production. 
To ascribe them to the prophets themselves, unaided by 
God, is as contradictory to the nature of the effect, as it 
were to ascribe to man the creation and government of the 
material and moral universe. This, though far greater than 
the other, does not more truly transcend the nothingness of 
man,than the foresight and prediction of the acts of God and 
creatures through immense periods, that are foreshown in 
the prophecies of the Old and New Testament. 

VII. The unity and self-consistency of the Scriptures are 
a proof also of their inspiration. Had they been the mere 
work of the persons by whom they were penned, they could 
not have possessed those characteristics. That thirty to 
forty persons, acting without concert, should have drawn 
such a plan—some one part of it, and some another—of 
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government over the human race and over the universe, as 
is depicted in the Bible ; framed such a series of dispensa- 
tions; invented such systems of law; taught such doctrinal 
truths; and constructed such prophecies, relating to so 
many ages, so many different nations, such complicated re- 
lations of human beings, and so many connected events, 
and all forming a whole, consistent at once with the attri- 
butes and rights of God, and his actual providence over the 
world ; consonant also with the nature and sphere of man, 
and in harmony with the laws of the physical world—so 
that nothing in the realm of nature; nothing in the agency 
of mankind, by which the history of the world has been 
affected ; and nothing in the progress of discovery, in the 
sphere of astronomy, geography, chemistry, geology, or any 
other branch in which the views of men have undergone 
important changes, should offer them any contradiction— 
may justly be pronounced an impossibility. No parallel, 
nor anything approaching a parallel to it, exists in the un- 
inspired literature of any nation, or order of men. No such 
unity and consistency exists in the writings of the theolo- 
gians of any branch of the church, or the theological writers 
of any class. In the writers of the Scriptures, there is an 
absolute unity in their views of the Divine Being, his attri- 
butes and rights, his relations to the universe and to men, 
the fact of his exercising a providential and moral govern- 
ment over all his creatures, and the end for which he reigns ; 
in the relations of mankind to him, their fall, their cha- 
racter and condition; his dispositions towards them, the 
method of redemption he has devised and is executing ; the 
characteristics of the present dispensation ; the different ad- 
ministration that is to follow; and the final deliverance of 
the race, and restoration of the world to its place among the 
unfallen in God’s great empire; and on all other subjects. 
While some treat of one part of this great system of mea- 
sures, and some of another; some recite the history of his 
sway, some teach doctrines, and some predict the future— 
they all harmonize in the views they present of him, his 
subjects, and his reign. They offer no contradiction to each 
other. They propound no doctrines, they unfold no pur. 
poses, that do not accord with the great scheme of his pro- 
cedure, and contribute to unfold the truth respecting his 
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being, purposes, and kingdom, in a clearer and more demon- 
strative light. Open the Bible where we may, and we see 
the same Jehovah, and the same human beings as his sub- 
jects ; the same principles reign in his laws, and the same 
aims in his dispensations. He exercises the same provi- 
dence ; he connects the same consequences with actions ; 
he displays the same love of righteousness and hatred of 
sin ; he exhibits the same compassion ; he proposes and un- 
folds the same method of redemption ; he reveals the same 
great purposes of the final deliverance of the race, and 
restoration of the world to holiness and happiness. 

This great characteristic the Scriptures could not have 
possessed, had they not all proceeded from the same Divine 
Author. It bespeaks a comprehensiveness of intelligence, 
a truth and wisdom that wholly transcend the powers of 
men. To ascribe them to the unassisted learning and skill 
of the prophets who penned them, is to offer as real and 
consummate a contradiction to their nature, as it were to 
represent them as the creators and rulers of the works and 
beings to whom their writings relate. None but God could 
have sketched such awork. None but the All-seeing could 
have so framed all its parts that no contradiction or incon- 
sistency should exist in its recitals, its commandments, its 
doctrines, its promises, its predictions; but all should blend 
together naturally and form one consistent and perfect 
whole, in which the same image of God and his purposes, 
and the same portraiture of man and his destinies are seen 
on every page in the same vivid delineation. 

VIII. That the Scriptures are the word of God is evinced 
also by the fact that the Holy Spirit employs the truths 
they teach in the conviction and conversion of men; and 
that those universally who are renewed receive and believe 
them as his truth. The truths respecting God, man, and the 
work of redemption, which the Spirit employs in awaken- 
ing, convicting, and converting men, are those that are pre- 
sented in the sacred writings, and that are or have been con- 
veyed to them by reading, hearing, or reflection. No reve- 
lations of new truths are made to them. The views with 
which their minds are filled, are not conveyed to them by a 
new revelation. They are borne into their minds by means 
of the word, teachings from the pulpit, books, or other ordi- 
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nary channels of instruction, and are only invested by the 
Spirit with a fresh and overpowering light, and armed with 
a resistless impression. In this great work the Holy Spirit 
thus recognises, uses, and gives efficacy to the Scriptures as 
his own absolute word, his own unmixed and infallible 
truth ; which would be impossible were it not really such. 
If the views the Bible presents of God, of man, of the work 
of redemption, were not absolutely true; if its laws, its 
promises, its revelations of God’s purposes, were not in 
literal accordance with fact and from him, he who is infi- 
nitely veracious, all-wise, and all-powerful, would not employ 
them in such a momentous instrumentality. He would di- 
rectly reveal the truth as it is to those whom he awakens, 
and convinces of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to 
come, and found their renovation, conversion, and obedi- 
ence on a genuine apprehension of realities as they are, not 
on false notions and impressions. Those consequently who 
are renewed, are brought in the discovery of God and re- 
conciliation to him which take place in that change, to a 
reception and belief in him, his will, and his purposes, ac- 
cording to the views that are presented of him in his word. 
They proceed in their faith, and submission, and love on the 
ground that the testimony of the Scriptures is absolutely 
true, and his testimony; and they rest on and obey it as 
such; and naturally and necessarily. Their faith in the 
doctrines and promises of the Bible would not be faith in 
him, if those doctrines and promises were not regarded as 
indubitably his. A trust in redemption by an obedience, 
expiation, and intercession of a mediator, would not be a 
direct and implicit trust in Christ, if the testimony respect- 
ing that obedience, expiation, and intercession were not re- 
garded as absolutely true and a divine testimony. A true 
faith in Christ accordingly always recognises and proceeds 
upon the testimony of the Scriptures as the word indubita- 
bly of God, and his testimony. Whether it is a matter of 
formal consideration or not, that is the attitude, and neces- 
sarily, in which all believers approach him in the act of 
faith. It is on that ground that all their trust, love, adora- 
tion, hope, and obedience rest. There is not a believer on 
earth who does not build every act of genuine faith in God 
and Christ on at least a tacit recognition and reception of 
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the Scriptures as the testimony of God. And this recep- 
tion of them as his word, accordingly, advances in distinct- 
ness, fulness, and depth of realization, proportionably to the 
progress that is made in the knowledge of God and the work 
of salvation, and in love, trust, hope, joy, and assurance. 
The whole progress in illumination and growth in grace is 
parallel with a like advance that takes place in the realiza- 
tion and consciousness that the Scriptures are divine, and 
their testimony the testimony of God. 

The whole work of redemption has thus been conducted 
by the Holy Spirit from the day that he ceased to make new 
revelations to the church, in the use of the Scriptures as the 
word of God, and presenting an absolutely truthful exhibi- 
tion of him, his will, and his work in the salvation of man. 
Every ray of light which he has flashed on the minds of 
men, has been reflected from the pages of the Scriptures: 
every arrow with which he has pierced their hearts, has 
been drawn from the quiver of his word. That word is the 
sword with which he pierces to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and reveals the thoughts and intents of the heart 
in their true character; and he accomplishes the work of 
illumination, conversion, and sanctification by bringing the 
mind to the unhesitating and full-hearted reception and 
belief of the teachings and promises of the sacred word, as 
indubitably and authoritatively the teachings and promises 
of God. And he produces that implicit and absolute faith 
in it as such alike in the hearts of all whom he renews, no 
matter what the age may be in which they live, the sphere 
they occupy, or the rank in culture and intelligence to which 
they belong. The light which he flashes into their minds, 
whether they are the most gifted and cultured of the Euro- 
pean races, or the lowest of the African, Asiatic, or Poly- 
nesian tribes, is the same, and it reveals to them the same 
Jehovah, the same Saviour, the same Sanctifier, the same 
method of redemption, the same laws, the same promises, 
and the same immortal life. The image stamped on all is 
identically the same, and that image is the image of God as 
it is drawn by the pencil of the Inspiring Spirit in the pages 
of his written word. 

These are considerations of the greatest significance. They 
constitute an attestation by the Spirit of the divinity of the 
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Scriptures, immeasurably transcending that of miracles and 
prophecy—a manifestation of his mind in regard to them as 
vast and sublime as the work of redemption itself is, in the 
conduct of which he assigns them this illustrious instru- 
mentality. 





Art. I].—Tue Sacririce or Carist. 
BY REV. E. C. WINES, D.D. 


Tue Bible everywhere represents the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice for sin. We will not here stay to prove this propo- 
sition, as the truth of it will abundantly appear in the pro- 
gress of our inquiries. 

The general plan of the present discussion is indicated in 
the following outline. First, we will explain certain terms 
which often recur in treating of the nature and effect of 
Christ’s mediatorial work. Next, we will inquire into the 
great principle, which underlies the whole scheme of human 
salvation, and show that that principle is substitution, or 
vicarious doing and dying. We will then proceed to ex- 
amine whether the notion of substituted suffering entered 
into the idea of the ancient sacrifices, patriarchal, Levitical, 
and pagan. And, finally, we will endeavor to prove that 
the death of Christ embodied every essential idea inhering 
in the general notion of sacrifice, and that the whole sacri- 
ficial system of the primitive ages culminated and received 
its final and complete fulfilment, when the spotless Lamb of 
God expired upon the cross of Calvary. 

That we may approach the subject to the best advantage, 
and with the greatest likelihood of arriving at clear and just 
eonclusions, it will be proper to define a few terms of fre- 
quent occurrence in inquiries of this nature,—as atonement, 
satisfaction, expiation, propitiation, propitiatory sacrifice, 
reconciliation, mediation, and redemption. 

The primary sense of the word translated aTonEMENT, is 
to smear, to cover with pitch. It is used in Genesis vi. 14, 
in reference to covering the ark, where God directs Noah to 

. “pitch the ark within and without with pitch.” From this 
covering with pitch, the term has been metaphorically trans- 
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ferred to things of a different nature ; as, for example, to 
the hiding of sin from the divine view by atonement. 
Hence, atonement for sin is the covering of sin. Here that 
expression in Psalm xxxii. 1, will occur to every reader of 
the Bible, “ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.” In this and many other passages, 
the pardon of sin is expressed by its being covered, and the 
punishment of sin by its not being covered. 

This generic signification of the word atonement, as mean- 
ing covering, is variously modified according to the subject 
of discourse. When it is applied to anger, it means to ap- 
pease, to conciliate; when to ceremonial uncleanness, to 
purge, to purify; when to sins, to remit, to pardon, to expiate ; 
when to other things, to take away,to remove. In all these 
cases, something of the original sense of covering is retained. 
Agreeably to this explanation of the word, it is rendered in 
most versions, both ancient and modern, by a term which 
means to appease, or make propitious—the concealing and 
removing from view whatever is offensive to a person, being 
necessary to render him propitious. 

In a sense conformable to this—that of bringing into a 
state of concord—the word atonement was originally used 
by our old English writers, by whom it was written at-one- 
ment, signifying to be at one, or to come to an agreement. 
The effect of Levitical atonement was, in all cases, to re- 
move from the subject of it that which was displeasing to 
God, and so to render the Deity propitious, or favorable. 
Hence—and this is eminently true in cases where sin, pro- 
perly speaking, and not mere external impurity, was to be 
atoned for—atonement was an act of propitiation. In such 
cases, manifestly, it may be applied in the strict sense of the 
word reconciliation ; so that, as far as relates to sin, the doc- 
trine of atonement is just the doctrine of reconciliation. 

This will be made still more evident, by the citation of a 
few of the many passages in Scripture, in which the effect 
of atonement is described as the removal of the divine dis- 
pleasure. In Numbers xvi. 46-48, we find the effect of 
atonement to be a stay of punishment : 


* And Moses said unto Aaron, Take a censer, and put fire 
therein from off the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly 
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unto the congregation, and make an atonement for them ; for 
there is wrath gone out from the Lorp; the plague is begun. 

* And Aaron took as Moses commanded, and ran into the 
midst of the congregation; and behold, the plague was begun 
among the people : and he put on incense, and made an atone- 
ment for the people. 


“And he stood between the dead and the living; and the 
plague was stayed.” ' 


Not less remarkable was the effect of the atonement made 
by Phineas, Numbers xxv. 11-13: God says of him, “ He 
hath turned my wrath away from the children of Israel, that 
I consumed not the children of Israel in my jealousy; he 
was zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the 
children of Israel.” Here, the effect of atonement is de- 
clared to be the turning away of God’s wrath, and the stay- 
ing of a punishment already begun. It is represented as 
procuring the forgiveness of sins, and a restoration to the 
divine favor. 

Sarzisraction is a word, though not found in Scripture, of 
tretuent occurrence in treating of the scheme of salvation. 
Thus we speak of the sufferings and death of Christ as a 
satisfaction to divine justice; a satisfaction for the sins of 
the world. The term is borrowed from the Roman law, in 
which it signifies a method of fulfilling an obligation which 
might be either accepted or rejected by the party to whom 
the obligation was due. For example, A enters into a con- 
tract with B, to the breach of which a certain penalty is 
annexed. A violates the contract, and incurs the penalty. 
Now if A pays the penalty according to the letter of the con- 
tract, B has no discretion ; he is obliged to accept the penal- 
ty, and cancel the obligation. But if A offers something in 
lieu of the exact penalty specified in the contract, it is in 
the discretion of B to accept or decline it; no injustice is 
done to A by his refusal. If B is satisfied with what A 
offers, he will accept it; if not, he may, with perfect pro- 
priety, and without a violation of justice, reject it. 

In all this, there is much that is analogous to what the 
Scriptures teach concerning the method of salvation through 
Christ. Man entered into a covenant with the Almighty. 
The penalty for the breach of it was death. On the viola- 
tion of the covenant, Christ offered to die in his room and 
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stead. Now the death of Christ was not the penalty threat- 
ened, but the death of man. God, therefore, the party of- 
fended, was under no obligation to accept the generous offer 
of hisSon. In point of fact, however, he did accept it. The 
iniquities of the world were laid upon this person, and 
though personally innocent, he suffered the death which the 
transgressor himself should have suffered. With this, God 
was satisfied. The death of his Son was a satisfaction for 
sin, a satisfaction to divine justice. Though the death of 
man was the penalty threatened, the death of Christ was 
accepted in lieu of it. Thus the penalty due to the sinner 
was transferred to another, and accepted as if it had been 
endured by the sinner himself. 

Expiation is another word of frequent occurrence in dis- 
cussions of this nature. It signifies the turning away of 
God’s displeasure from a person, and the consequent for- 
giveness of his sins, through the suffering and death of a 
victim offered in sacrifice. The form of confession said to 
have been used by the Jews, in offering up a victim in sa- 
crifice, concludes with these words : “ Let this be my expia- 
tion,” i. e. let the evils which, in justice, should have fallen 
on my head, light upon the head of this victim, which I 
now offer. And this, again, is equivalent to saying, Let 
the transfer of my guilt to the victim, and his suffering in 
my room and stead, obtain for me the pardon of my sins. 
According to this view, expiation is substituted suffering ; 
and an expiatory sacrifice, is a sacrifice presented to God 
by a person who has committed some offence, in conse- 
quence of which sacrifice, the penalty is remitted and the 
offender pardoned. 

Proprrriation, a term often used in the Bible, signifies 
making atonement, and thereby propitiating the Deity— 
averting his anger and conciliating his regard. A prort- 
TIATORY SACRIFICE, therefore, is a sacrifice of atonement, de- 
signed to render the Divine Being propitious, 7. e. favorably 
inclined. 

Reconcm1ation To Gop is a scriptural phrase, on the 
meaning of which it is important that we have right and 
clear views. The question is, whether it means that God is 
reconciled to men or men to God. Between these two 
forms of expression there is a broad distinction. To be 
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reconciled to another may signify either that we are paci- 
fied towards him, or that he is pacified towards us ; in other 
words, either that we have laid aside our enmity to him, or 
that he has laid aside his enmity to us. That the latter is 
the sense which the sacred writers have mainly in view, 
when they speak of our being reconciled to God, does not 
admit of a doubt. It is true that the laying aside of our 
enmity to God is an indispensable condition of our recon- 
ciliation to him; but it does not constitute the formal na- 
ture of that reconciliation ; neither does the one necessarily 
draw after it the other. Certainly God will not receive us 
into his favor while we remain enemies to him ; but it does 
not thence follow that he will so receive us when we cease 
ourenmity. It would indeed be a strange mode of reason- 
ing to say, “I have been all my life a rebel against God, 
but I have now laid aside my hostility ; therefore God will 
certainly and of necessity admit me to his friendship, for- 
give my sin, remit my punishment, and save me from 
death.” That would be making the curse of the law to 
consist solely in repentance ; it would make repentance the 
only condition of salvation. This, surely, is not a scriptural 
account of our reconciliation to God. That reconciliation 
includes, as its primary element, the idea of God’s laying 
aside his enmity to men. “God was in Christ,” says the 
apostle, “ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v. 19) ; ¢.¢. averting his 
wrath and forgiving their sin. 

The usual scriptural acceptation of the words “ to recon- 
cile,” and “to be reconciled,” is, to appease an offended 
party. The party to be reconciled is the party who has 
done the injury. Of course the displeasure of the other 
party is to be removed; his anger must be appeased, in 
order to the reconciliation. We will cite two passages in 
confirmation of this view, the one taken from the Old Tes- 
tament, the other from the New. In 2 Samuel xxix. 4, the 
princes of the Philistines, speaking of David’s reconciling 
himself to Saul, ask, “‘ wherewith should he reconcile him- 
self to his master?” Certainly this cannot mean the re- 
moval of his anger from his master, but must mean the 
removal of his master’s anger from him. The question of 
the Philistines is, how should David restore himself to his 
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master’s favor, which had been averted from him. The 
other passage is from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
23, 24). Here our Saviour says: 


“ Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way: first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 


Here the expression “be reconciled to thy brother” must 
mean, “ make use of the necessary means to have thy bro- 
ther reconciled to thee.” The brother is the offended party, 
for the injury is done to him, not by him. Upon the whole, 
it seems clear, that our being reconciled to God, while it 
includes the laying aside of our enmity to him, means 
chiefly the turning away of his displeasure from us; the 
latter standing to the former in the relation of the fountain 
to the stream, the root to the stem, the cause to its effect. 

Mention signifies the intervention of a third party be- 
tween two parties at variance, for the purpose of procuring 
a reconciliation between them. This is precisely the notion 
which the Scriptures attach to the mediation of Christ. See 
Colossians i. 20, where Jesus is represented as having made 
peace by the blood of his cross, as having composed and 
terminated that discord and war, which had sprung from 
man’s disobedience. The Scripture does not propose Christ 
to us as a Mediator, who is merely to officiate as an inter- 
preter and messenger of the divine will, as Moses intervened 
between God and the Israelites, for even Socinians admit as 
high a view of his mediation as that; nor as a Mediator, 
whose office it is to continue in peace and friendship parties 
already united, as some conceive him to be a Mediator 
between God and the angels, for their confirmation and 
conservation, so that, placed by his grace beyond the danger 
of falling, they may remain for ever loyal to their heavenly 
King ; but rather asa Mediator, who is, in deed and in truth, 
a peacemaker and surety, and who has established a firm 
and everlasting concord between God and men, by the 
removal, through his own blood, of all the causes, on both 
sides, of enmity and warfare. 

RevEmMPTION, in its literal and proper acceptation, signifies 
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a buying and deliverance out of bondage. To redeem any 
one is, by the payment of a ransom, to liberate him from 
another, by whom he is held in captivity. The redemption 
of Christ is the deliverance of sinners from the wrath of God, 
the power of Satan, the bondage of the world, the treachery 
of sin, and the darkness of death, by the payment to God of 
a ransom more precious than silver and gold, even his own 
blood and life. So the Scripture, in innumerable places, 
represents the matter. Redemption has to atonement the 
relation of an effect to its cause. Atonement is the foun- 
tain, redemption the stream. The primary relation of atone- 
ment is to the law of God, whose honor it vindicates; the 
priiuary relation of redemption is to men, considered as 
violators of that law, whose lost happiness it seeks to re- 
store. 

With these preliminary explanations of particular terms, 
we proceed to inquire into the great principle which under- 
lies and pervades the whole scheme of redemption,—the 
principle, namely, of substitution, or vicarious obedience and 
suffering. There is, probably, no one passage of Scripture in 
which this doctrine is taught with so much fulness and clear- 
ness as in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. In no less than 
seven verses of this chapter is the principle of substitution 
enunciated as a vital element of atonement and redemption. 
The statement of the doctrine as contained in these verses, 
is here subjoined, that the reader may have it before him in 
one comprehensive view. 

V. 4. (first clause). “Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows.” 

V. 5. “But he was wounded for our transgressions ; he 
was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” 

V. 6. (ast clause.) “The Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all.” 

V. 8. (last clause.) “For the transgression of my people 
was he stricken.” 

V. 10. (Middle clause.) ‘“ When thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin.” 

V. 11. (Zast clause.) “He shall bear their iniquities,” 
viz. of those whom he justifies. 

V.12. (Middle clause.) “ A bare the sin of many.” 


VOL. X.—NO. II. 
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The general notion involved in substitution is simple and 
familiar. A substitute is one person put in the place of 
another, and accepted in his stead. The plain and unequi- 
vocal doctrine of the passages cited above is, that Christ 
submitted to suffering and death, that we might thereby be 
delivered from the punishment due to our sins. His suffer- 
ings stood in the place of ours. Herein he was our substi- 
tute, and was freely accepted of God as such. On the 
ground of this substitution, God graciously remits our pun- 
ishment, and restores us to his favor. 

That we may the better understand and unfold the mind 
of the Spirit in this important portion of Holy Writ, let us 
briefly inquire into the exact verbal import of the several 
modes of expression, in which the substitution of Christ is 
here stated. 

V. 4. “Surely he hath borne our griefs (lit. sicknesses) 
and carried our sorrows.” 

The term “ sicknesses ” is here used generically to denote 
all suffering. The special question of interpretation on this 
passage is, whether the person of whom the prophet speaks 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows in the sense of bear- 
ing them away, removing them, or in the sense of sustaining 
them, bearing them as a burden laid upon him. Those who 
reject the doctrine of vicarious atonement hold that the 
former is the true sense. But the metaphor is undoubtedly 
that of a burden. The explanation of the term “hath 
borne,” as meaning “ hath taken away,” is contradicted not 
only by the tenor of this particular prophecy, but by the 
general scope of Holy Scripture. The same is true of the 
parallel expression “carried,” as applied to our sorrows. 
Such an explanation of this term, besides, is contrary to its 
usual signification in other connexions, as we shall see in a 
subsequent passage. The expressions in this verse are evi- 
dently borrowed from the Mosaic law of sacrifice, a promi- 
nent feature in which was the substitution of the victim to 
bear the suffering due to the transgressor. “He carried 
our sorrows.” The word here rendered “ carried” in our 
common version, Vitringa translates by a Latin term, which 
signifies to carry asa burden. Dathe and Doederlin render 
it “sustained ;” Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodoret, “en- 
dured.” ‘These eminent Biblical critics all reject the sense 
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of bearing or carrying away, and adopt that of bearing or 
carrying as a burden. 

V. 5. “ He was wounded (pierced) for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised (crushed) for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment (punishment) of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed.” 

The doctrine of vicarious atonement is here taught in lan- 
guage both clear and strong. In the words “ pierced,” 
“crushed,” “stripes,” there would seem to be a direct allu- 
sion to the crucifixion. At all events, if they are to be in- 
terpreted as metaphorical expressions for distress in general, 
they denote intense and extreme suffering. And it is di- 
rectly asserted that this suffering was of the nature of pun- 
ishment; punishment endured in our room and stead; pun- 
ishment by which peace was procured for us, 7.¢e. by which 
God is reconciled to us, and we to him. It was not a pun- 
ishment simply salutary for us, but one which has accom- 
plished our salvation, and accomplished it in this way, that 
it was inflicted on a substitute, and not on ourselves. The 
explanation given by Rosenmiiller of the term “ chastise- 
ment,” used by our translators, deserves particular attention. 
It is in these words: “The sense of the expression ‘ punish- 
ment of our salvation’ is plain from the following words, 
‘by his wounds we are healed;’ viz. while he, though inno- 
cent, endured the bitterest pains, we, though guilty, were 
delivered from the punishment of our sins, because Jehovah 
laid upon him the punishment of them.” 

V. 6. “The ‘Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Substitution, vicarious atonement, is taught in this verse 
as clearly and emphatically as in the preceding. The mar- 
gin translates, “hath made the iniquities of us all to meet 
on him.” Vitringa renders, “hath caused to fall upon him 
the punishment of the iniquity of us all ;” Lowth, “ Jehovah 
hath made to light upon him the iniquity of us all ;” Dathe, 
“Jehovah hath exacted of him the punishment of all our 
sins ;” and Castellio, “ Jehovah laid upon him the guilt of 
us all.” The Septuagint and Vulgate agree with our com- 
mon version. Alexander also adopts the translation of King 
James’s Bible, though he objects that the expression “ hath 
laid on him” is weaker than the original. Rosenmiiller 
translates, “Jehovah commanded him to bear the punish- 
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ment due to our iniquity.” He gives this general exposition 
of vs. 4-6: “ Him whom we thought afflicted of God, with 
the most grievous ills for his own crimes, we now know to 
have sustained those sufferings, which were justly due to us 
for our own sins.” If vicarious suffering can be expressed 
in words, it is affirmed of the Lord Jesus in this passage. 
If human language can teach the doctrine of substitution, it 
is taught here in reference to the sufferings of Christ. 

V. 8. “For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.” 

Here, again, we have the same doctrine, the doctrine of 
the vicarious satisfaction, in another form of words. He 
was stricken “for” the transgression of God’s people. The 
word “for” here means “on account of,” and not simply 
“for the benefit of ;” it denotes the antecedent and impul- 
sive cause of the smiting. Alexander translates the whole 
verse as follows; “from distress and from judgment he was 
taken ; and in his generation (¢. e. among his contemporaries) 
who will think that he was cut off from the land of the 
living, for the transgression of my people, as a curse for 
them?” In this translation, the idea of substitution is still 
more clearly expressed. 

V. 10. “ When thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin.” 

It was a rule with our translators, that when a Hebrew 
or Greek word admitted of two senses, one should be ex- 
pressed in the text, and the other in the margin. The pre- 
sent passage is one of those to which the rule applies. The 
reader will find, by consulting his Bible, that the marginal 
rendering is, “ When his soul shall make an offering for 
sin.” This translation is the one given in all the English 
versions which preceded that of King James. Vitringa, 
Lowth, Alexander, and, indeed, all the most eminent Bibli- 
cal scholars concur in it; and it sufficiently agrees with the 
sense of the ancient versions. The Syriac, which was made 
in the first century of the Christian era, and is of the highest 
authority, on account of its close adherence to the original, 
renders the passage, “the penalty of sin is laid upon his 
soul.” In the expression, “his soul shall make an offering 
for sin,” there is a clear reference to the expiatory sacrifices 
of the law. The prophet describes the death of Christ in 
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terms borrowed from the ritual institutions of the old eco- 
nomy. He compares Christ to the expiatory offerings in the 
Mosaic system. Now, an expiatory offering, under that 
economy, was a slain beast, presented to God by a person 
who had committed some trespass and thereby incurred the 
penalty of transgression ; which offering was accepted by 
God, in lieu of the death of the sinner, who, as a conse- 
quence of this acceptance of the substitute, was pardoned 
and restored to the divine favor. When, therefore, Christ 
is said to be an expiatory offering, the meaning is, that his 
death was accepted instead of the punishment due to us as 
sinners, and that God, in consequence of this offering, par- 
dons our transgressions, and receives us into his favor. In 
other words, which is the point now in hand, Christ, in 
making his soul an offering for sin, is the sinner’s accepted 
substitute, just as the life of the sacrificial victim, under 
the law, was graciously accepted in lieu of the offerer’s 
own life. 

V. 11. “ He shall bear their iniquities.” 

The material question here, as in reference to the same 
expression in the fourth verse, is, Did he bear our iniquities 
as a burden, or did he simply bear them away by obtaining 
the forgiveness of them? The word here rendered, “shall 
bear,” occurs twenty-six times in the Old Testament. In 
twenty-three of the passages in which it is found, it is used 
in the literal sense of bearing burdens on the shoulders. In 
these places, tne meaning is undisputed. Of the three re- 
maining instances, one is in the fourth verse of this chapter, 
where it is said that Christ “carried our sorrows,” and we 
have already seen that the meaning there is to carry as a 
weight. Another is in Lamentations v. 7, where the pro- 
phet says, “ Our fathers have sinned, and are not, and we 
have borne their iniquities.” ‘To bear away the iniquities 
of our fathers,” is an expression without any intelligible 
meaning. The only possible sense, in which children can 
bear the iniquities of their fathers, is to bear them as a bur- 
den, ¢. e. to bear the punishment of them. There remains, 
then, only the passage before us, where the word is used in 
the Old Testament. Here it is said of the Messiah, that “he 
shall bear the iniquities” of his people. What good reason 
is there for supposing, in this place, a departure from the 
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uniform meaning of the term in all the other places where 
it occurs? To bear iniquities as a burden, yields not only a 
good sense, but the best sense; the most natural sense; the 
sense most in harmony with the scope of the prophecy and 
the general tenor of Scripture ; the sense which belongs to 
the word everywhere else; and therefore, undoubtedly, the 
true sense. 

So the most eminent critics and translators have thought. 
Jerome, Augustine, Vitringa, Lowth, Doederlin, Dathe, 
Bishop Stock, Calvin, Magee, and Alexander, all concur in 
this view. The remark of Rosenmiiller is particularly im- 
portant. ‘On this form of expression,” he says, “ Martini 
has well reminded us that sins, on account of the evils con- 
nected with them, are represented by the Orientals as a 
heavy weight, pressing upon the transgressors; in proof of 
which, he cites many passages out of the Koran. Hence, 
among the Arabs, the expression ‘he bore a heavy load’ is 
used for ‘he was charged with a great crime ;’ and ‘ burden’ 
is the customary term for ‘ crimes’ and their ‘ punishments.’” 

V. 12. “ He bare the sin of many.” 

The distinguished interpreters cited above, agree in 
assigning to the word “ bare” in this verse, the sense of 
bearing as a burden. The original term is different from 
that translated “ shall bear” in the preceding verse. Leay- 
ing out of view the text under examination, the word occurs 
seventy-seven times in the Old Testament. In eighteen of 
the passages it is used in connexion with disgrace, reproach, 
shame, and other kindred words; and the meaning, obvi- 
ously, is enduring, suffering, bearing as a burden. In the 
other fifty-nine passages, it is used in connexion with sins, 
iniquities, and words of like import. In thirty-seven of 
these, as Magee has shown in a masterly and unanswerable 
argument, bearing the burden of sins, so as to be made 
liable to suffer for them, is intended. This, indeed, is so 
clearly the sense in thirty-four of the places, that even 
Socinus, Crellius, Dodson, and other Unitarian writers do 
not dispute it. There remain twenty-two passages in which 
the word is used in the sense of forgiving. It is most 
probable that the word passed through the primary signifi- 
cation of bearing to the secondary acceptation of forgiving. 
Cocceius is evidently of this opinion, for he says in his Lexi- 
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con, “In this phrase (forgiving sin) is contained the notion 
of bearing, viz. through patience.” 

We come now to the word in the passage before us. 
There is not the slightest ground for imagining that the 
prophet, in applying it to the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
departed from its radical signification of bearing as a bur- 
den. And if he used the word in this sense, as he undoubt- 
edly did, then, beyond dispute, he teaches the doctrine that 
the Lord Jesus Christ endured the punishment of our sin, 
that he suffered the penalty of the law in our room and 
stead. The meaning of the inspired seer must be, that the 
incarnate Son of God bore the sins of mankind as a burden 
laid upon his pure soul; that, being of spotless innocence 
himself, he consented to have our sins imputed to him, and 
to be treated as the vilest of malefactors, as our substitute ; 
and that, by making himself a sin-offering on our behalf, 
he procured for us release from the punishment due to our 
transgressions, and an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. Surely, when we consider the number of times 
and variety of forms in which this view is presented in this 
illustrious prophecy, we can scarcely resist the conviction, 
that it was the express design of the Holy Spirit hereby to 
render it impossible for any amount of learning, or any 
degree of ingenuity, to eliminate from it the doctrine of the 
vicarious satisfaction and atonement of Christ. 

Having thus demonstrated, from a critical examination 
of various expressions in this prophecy (a prophecy in 
which we see the obscurity of an ancient oracle brightening 
into the effulgence of gospel light), that the great and effec- 
tive principle in the scheme of atonement is substitution, 
the substitution of the innocent for the guilty, we proceed 
to inquire whether the notion of vicarious suffering entered 
into the general idea of the ancient sacrifices. Since the 
prophet teaches, and after him the apostle in his letter to 
the Hebrews, that the sacrifices of old were typical of the 
death of Christ, such an inquiry, in a general investigation 
of the Redeemer’s sacrifice, is not only pertinent and proper, 
but it is essential to a full and clear understanding of the 
nature and efficacy of his atonement. Our examination, 
however, need not embrace the whole range of: ancient 
sacrifices, but may be confined to such as were of a nature 
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properly expiatory, ¢. ¢. sacrifices whereby, through the 
death of the sacrificial victim, the displeasure of God 
was turned away from the person who offered it, and the 
punishment due to his offence was remitted. The point of 
the inquiry is whether the idea of substitution is an essential 
element here. We affirm, without hesitation, that the 
principle of substitution did belong to the ancient sacrifices, 
—patriarchal, Levitical, and pagan; and that it entered 
into these sacrifices vitally, essentially, profoundly. The 
proofs which sustain this opinion, are ample and con- 
vincing. 

Let us look for a moment at the very first sacrifice re- 
corded in Scripture, that of Abel. Both Cain and Abel 
brought oblations to the Lord. That of Abel was an 
animal sacrifice ; that of Cain, a vegetable offering. Abel’s 
was accepted; Cain’s was rejected. Now, what was the 
ground of this distinction? The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has explained it. He refers it to the possession of 
faith on the part of Abel, and the want of it on the part of 
Cain; and, in the estimation of the writer, the test of this 
faith appears to have been the animal sacrifice. “ By 
faith,” he says, “ Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.” The literal translation of the original 
is, “a much more sacrifice ;” and the words are actually so 
translated in an old English version of the Bible. The 
meaning is, that Abel offered that which was much more 
of the true nature of sacrifice, viz. an animal. In doing so, 
he was animated and guided by faith. Faith in what, or 
in whom? Doubtless, in the promised Deliverer, who was 
to bruise the head of the serpent. 

The sacrifice of Abel, then, pointed to the great propitia- 
tory sacrifice, which was afterwards to be offered on Cal- 
vary ; and the death of his victim typified the death of the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. 
This view is confirmed by the comparison, which the writer 
to the Hebrews makes, between the blood of Abel’s sacri- 
fice and the blood of Christ, representing both as speaking 
good things, though in different degrees. It is confirmed 
also by the divine expostulation addressed to Cain on his 
anger at the rejection of his offering: “If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin 
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lieth at the door ;” that is, as Magee explains it, “a sin- 
offering, an animal to be sacrificed as an atonement of thy 
guilt.” Here, then, in the earliest‘ sacrifice on record, an 
oblation made in the very infancy of the human race, we 
have the idea of substitution, vicarious suffering, and con- 
sequent expiation of sin, forgiveness; and acceptance with 
God. 

Let us now glance at what we are taught in the book of 
Job, concerning the nature and efficacy of sacrifices under 
the patriarchal economy. The sacrifice which the Lord 
directed the three friends of Job to make, because‘they had 
- not spoken of him the thing that was right, was clearly an 
expiatory offering, as appears from the following record of 
it (Job xlii. 8) :— 


“Therefore take unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, 
and go to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt- 
offering ; and my servant Job shall pray for you: for him will 
I accept : lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye have 
not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my servant Job.” 


Of the same nature was the sacrifice which Job offered 
for his sons, after they had been engaged in feasting (Job i. 
4, 5) :— 


*“ And his sons went and feasted in their houses, every one 
his day ; and sent and called for their three sisters to eat and 
to drink with them. 

“ And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone 
about, that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in 
the morning, and offered burnt-offerings according to the num- 
ber of them all: for Job said, It may be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job continu- 
ally.” 


We have, in both these instances, vicarious suffering ; 
we have the consequent turning away of the divine wrath 
from persons who bad incurred it; we have expiation and 
atonement in the strict sense; we have, that is to say, the 
doctrine of substitution embodied in these ancient sacrificial 
rites, and a light, like the light of a sunbeam, shining upon it. 
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The institution of animal sacrifice appears to have con- 
tinued from its original appointment after the fall, until the 
giving of the law. No offering, other than that of animals, 
is mentioned in Scripture, down to this period, except the 
single offering of Cain, which, as we have seen, was rejected. 
The sacrifices made by Noah and Abraham were burnt- 
offerings. That of Job for his sons, and that of Job’s three 
friends for themselves, were the same. 

Upon the whole, it seems probable that all the sacrifices 
offered prior to the promulgation of the Mosaic law, were 
of slain beasts; and, further, that they were expiatory in 
their nature, being made to effect atonement for sin, and 
procure reconciliation with God. It may be mentioned 
here, that Josephus, the Jewish historian, expressly asserts 
that the burnt-offering of Noah, on coming out of the ark, 
was a sacrifice of deprecation. He says that this patriarch, 
through terror of the repetition of the dreadful judgment 
which he had so lately witnessed, offered up prayers and 
sacrifices to God, to turn away his wrath. 

Leaving, now, the patriarchal ages, and coming down to 
the promulgation of the law and the institution of the 
Mosaic ritual, we find all things, connected with the system 
of sacrifice, becoming distinct and clear as noonday. 

A principal part of the Jewish service consisted of sacri- 
fices ; and it was expressly declared that these, when per- 
formed according to certain prescribed modes of oblation, 
should be accepted as the means of deliverance from the 
punishment of transgression. A remarkable expression 
occurs in Leviticus xvii. 11, which attests the peculiar and 
pre-eminent efficacy of animal sacrifice. It is in these 
words :— 


“ For the life of the flesh isin the blood ; and I have given it 
to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 


The virtue of expiation and atonement is here distinctly 
ascribed to animal sacrifice; and the idea of substitution, 
the substitution of the victim for the offerer, and of its life 
for his life, 7.¢. of vicarious suffering, is the prominent idea 
of the passage. It is in allusion to the words here cited, 
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that Paul, in writing to the Hebrews, declares, “ Without 
shedding of blood, there is no remission.” In other words, 
as the divine lawgiver makes the blood and the life iden- 
tical, there can be no forgiveness of sin, except through the 
offering up of life for life, the life of an accepted substitute 
for the life of the guilty violator of God’s righteous law. 

Let it be borne in mind by the reader that, as already 
noticed, the main stress of this investigation lies in the 
question whether the idea of substitution and vicarious 
punishment belonged to the ancient sacrificial system. 
Undoubtedly there were sacrifices under the Mosaic 
economy which related to things, and were designed, by 
effecting a ceremonial purification, to render them fit to be 
used in the ceremonial worship of that dispensation. Doubt- 
less, also, there were other sacrifices appointed by the 
Mosaic law to free persons from ceremonial uncleanness, 
inadvertently or voluntarily contracted, and to relieve them 
from ceremonial incapacities, thereby restoring them to the 
privilege of joining with their brethren in the service of the 
tabernacle and the temple. Again, it can be as little 
doubted that there were others still, which were eucharistic 
and devotional in their import, z.¢. they were designed to 
express the offerer’s gratitude for the blessings of Provi- 
dence, and his devotion, as drawn forth by the various 
events of life. 

But, after all these admissions and abatements, it is past 
all doubt that there were other sacrifices which were 
strictly propitiatory in their nature and use, being ordained 
and intended to turn away the divine displeasure from the 
transgressor. From these, the idea of substitution and vica- 
rious punishment was so far from being excluded, that it 
constituted the leading element of the whole service. That 
these expiatory sacrifices were designed to meet and atone 
for sins of ignorance, does not admit of a doubt; nor can it 
any more be doubted, that this ignorance involved moral 
guilt. The law recorded in Leviticus v. 17,18, affirms both 
these propositions : 

“ And if a soul sin, and commit any of these things which are 
forbidden to be done by the commandments of the Lord; 
though he wist it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his 
iniquity. 
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* And he shall bring a ram without blemish out of the flock, 
with thy estimation, for a trespass-offering unto the priest ; and 
the priest shall make an atonement for him concerning his igno- 
rance wherein he erred and wist 7 not, and it shall be forgiven 
him.” 


The ignorance here assigned as the cause of transgression 
was not so much the want of knowledge, as the want of 
attention and thoughtfulness; a want, which, being itself 
blameworthy, could not render blameless the conduct to 
which it gave rise; and the transgression, flowing from it, 
did not proceed so much from not knowing what was right, 
as it did from not considering what was right, from not 
resisting the assaults of temptation, from not curbing the 
violence of excited passions. 

The piacular and propitiatory sacrifices of the Mosaic 
economy did not satisfy for sins of inadvertence only; in 
many cases, they atoned for those also which were deliberate, 
premeditated, and committed with criminal intent. This is 
evident from Leviticus vi. 2-7, where it is enacted : 


“Tfa soul sin, and commit a trespass against the Lorn, and lie 
unto his neighbor in that which was delivered him to keep, or in 
fellowship, or in a thing taken away by violence, or hath deceived 
his neighbor : 

“Or have found that which was lost, and lieth concerning it, 
and sweareth falsely ; in any of all these that a man doeth, sinning 
therein : 

“ Then it shall be, because he hath sinned and is guilty, that he 
shall restore that which he took violently away, or the thing 
which he hath deceitfully gotten, or that. which was delivered him 
to keep, or the lost thing which he found. 

“ Or all that about which he hath sworn falsely ; he shall even 
restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more thereto, 
and give it unto him to whom it appertaineth, in the day of his 
trespass-offering. 

“ And he shall bring his trespass-offering unto the Lorp, a ram 
without blemish out of the flock, with thy estimation for a tres- 
pass-offering, unto the priest : 

* And the priest shall make an atonement for him before the 
Lorp ; and it shall be forgiven him for anything of all that he ~ 
hath done ir trespassing therein : ” 


The same thing is evident from Leviticus xix. 21, 22, 
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where, in a case of criminal intercourse with a bondmaid 
betrothed, it is ordered that the offender, 


“‘ Shall bring his trespass-offering unto the Lorp, unto the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, even a ram for a trespass- 
offering. 

** And the priest shall make an atonement for him with the ram 
of the trespass-offering before the Lorp for his sin which he hath 
done; and the sin which he hath done shall be forgiven him.” 


In the above passages, atonement by sacrifice is prescribed 
to avert from the transgressor the wrath of God, incurred by 
the sins of injustice, lying, theft, breach of trust, false deal- 
ing, robbery, fraudulent concealment, perjury, and adultery. 
These are very far from being mere ceremonial impurities. 
They are flagrant violations of the moral law. They are acts of 
deliberate and open wickedness, inducing a deep moral pol- 
lution, and chargeable with a deep moral guilt. Yet for these 
and all other moral offences not falling under the denomina- 
tion of presumptuous sins, as murder, blasphemy, and idola- 
try, the sacrificial atonement was prescribed as the means 
whereby God might be propitiated, his wrath being turned 
away from the offender, and his favor restored to him. 

Thus it appears that, in cases not only of ceremonial, but 
of moral transgression, atonement of sacrifice procured the 
remission of the offence, ¢.e. of the penalty annexed to it. 
That the remission was of merely temporal punishments 
does not alter the nature of the atonement, nor weaken the 
general argument, because the sanctions of the law under 
which the sacrifices were offered, were themselves only tem- 
porary. It was still a real remission of the penalty; the 
punishment due to the offence was averted from the offen- 
der; and so far, the sacrificial atonement was an act of pro- 
pitiation. The appointed rite, duly performed, propitiated 
God, obtained his favor as the Lawgiver and Judge of the 
Hebrew State; and the transgressor was restored to his 
standing in the theocracy as aforetime. So far, these sacri- 
fices always availed. They always procured the remission 
of the civil penalty for which they were offered, whatever 
the internal feelings of the offerer might be. Whether they 
obtained the forgiveness of the soul in the sight of God, and 
secured peace of conscience and spiritual edification, de- 
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pended upon the fact of their being offered in faith of the 
great propitiatory sacrifice, to which they pointed. They 
had no inherent power to take away sin. Though, as 
mere external rites, they could acquit the offender with refer- 
ence to an external law, as that was which required obe- 
dience to God as a civil ruler, yet, in this relation, they 
could not pacify the conscience, nor bring spiritual blessing 
and comfort to the soul. Still, there can be no doubt 
that, deriving their efficacy from that real sacrifice which 
they represented in figure, they effected even this result, 
when accompanied with sincere repentance, with a true in- 
ternal submission of mind to God, and with faith in the 
promised and expected Redeemer. 

The question now recurs, upon what principle did the 
acknowledged and certain efficacy of the Mosaic sacrifices 
of propitiation depend? Clearly, upon the principle of sub- 
stitution and vicarious punishment. And this is the point 
now to be proved. 

Here, first we call attention to the fact that the formal 
nature, the very essence of a propitiatory sacrifice, according 
to the clearest teachings of God’s word, lay in the substi- 
tution of life for life. ‘* For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul” (Leviticus xvii. 11). In other 
words, since the blood holds the life, and the soul is the life, 
the last clause might be paraphrased thus: “It is the life 
that maketh an atonement for the life.” Here, then, we have 
an unequivocal declaration that atonement is the giving of 
life for life, the redemption of a life forfeited by another life 
given in lieu of it. 

In accordance with this view, Storr, one of the ablest of 
the German orthodox divines, says: “The essence of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice is the forgiveness of sin, through the 
transfer of punishment from the actual offender to another.” 
Bishop Burnet observes: “ The notion of an expiatory sacri- 
fice was this, that the sin of one person was transferred on 
a man or a beast, who, upon this, was devoted or offered to 
God, and suffered in the room of the offending person ; and 
by this oblation, the punishment of the sin being laid on the 
sacrifice, an expiation was made for sin, and the sinner was 
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believed to be reconciled to God.” In like manner Arch- 
bishop Magee remarks: “ The formal notion of a sacrifice 
for sin is that of a life offered up in expiation.” Even Dr. 
Priestley, the great champion of Unitarianism, defines a sin- 
offering to be a species of sacrifice, “ prescribed to be offered 
upon the commission of an offence, after which, the offend- 
ing person was considered as if he had never sinned.” But 
how could the offending person be regarded as innocent, 
unless his sin had been transferred to the sacrificial victim, 
and received due punishment in its death ? 

Let us now look at the sacrificial ceremony, as described 
in the Bible, to see what light is thence thrown upon the 
vicarious nature and import of the sacrificial system. And 
since, of the several sacrifices under the law, that by which 
expiation was made for the sins of the whole Jewish people, 
on the great day of annual atonement, was the most solemn 
in itself and the most illustrative of the sacrifice of Christ, 
we will first direct our attention to that solemnity. All the 
circumstances connected with this imposing ceremony will 
be found minutely detailed in the 16th chapter of Leviticus. 
The most significant of them may be briefly stated thus: 
On the day appointed for this general expiation, the high- 
priest offered a bullock and a goat as sin-offerings, the one 
for himself and the other for the whole house of Israel. 
Having sprinkled the blood of these sacrifices before the 
mercy-seat, in the most holy place, he led forth a second 
goat, called the scape-goat. He laid both his hands upon 
the head of the scape-goat, confessed over him all the ini- 
quities of the people, thereby putting them upon the head 
of the goat, and then sent the animal, thus bearing the sins 
of Israel, away into the wilderness. The animal, having the 
sins of the people in this manner transferred to it, was 
regarded as so polluted thereby as to defile the person who 
led it away, who was therefore obliged to wash his clothes 
and bathe his flesh in water before he was allowed to come 
into the camp. By the entire ceremony, expiation was 
made for the sins of the people. It is important to observe 
that the two goats constituted but one sin-offering. They 
are so represented throughout the chapter, and each is de- 
scribed as contributing to the one atonement made for the 
Israelitish nation. 
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The meaning of all this is plain. We have here, first, 
the symbolical transfer of the people’s sins to the head of the 
victim, denoted by the solemn imposition of the high priest’s 
hands. This is expressly so stated in v. 21: 


* And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live-goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away by 
the hand of a fit man into the wilderness.” 


We have, secondly, the symbolical pollution of the sacri- 
ficial victim. This is quite as decisively taught as the trans- 
lation of guilt. See, in confirmation of this, v. 26: 


“ And he that let go the goat for the scape-goat shall wash 
his clothes and bathe his flesh in water, and afterwards come 
into the camp.” 


Here, the reader will perceive that the agent in the trans- 
action was looked upon as having contracted so much pol- 
lution from the pollution of the animal, that he could not 
reénter the camp without a lustration. We have, thirdly, 
the removal of the people’s guilt, and their redemption from 
punishment, by the substitution of the sacrificial victims. 
This, again, is made equally plain by a statement contained 
in v. 22: 


“ And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a 
land not inhabited.” 


The sum is, that the atonement effected by the sacrifice 
of the sin-offering, consisted in removing from the people 
their iniquities by a transfer of them to the two animals; 
the death of the one exhibiting the means by which the ex- 
piation was accomplished, vz. the surrender of life for life ; 
and the bearing away the sins of the people by the other 
exhibiting the effect of the expiation, wiz. the removal of 
guilt. What didactic statement could more clearly teach 
the doctrine of substitution and vicarious punishment, than 
the solemnities of this anniversary atonement? Certainly 
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no verbal formula could set this doctrine so vividly and im- 
pressively before the mind. 

But the ceremony of the scape-goat was not the only sacri- 
fice in the Jewish ritual, which conveyed this lesson. “In 
all burnt-offerings,” observes Dr. Hill, “ there were circum- 
stances strongly expressive of a consciousness of guilt in the 
worshipper; and many of the burnt-offerings were called 
trespass and sin-offerings, a name which corresponds with 
all the ceremonies that attended them, in conveying to us 
this idea, that the death of the victim was instead of that 
death which the worshipper deserved.” Of every whole 
burnt-offering, the law enacts, Lev. i. 4:— 


* And he shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt-offer- 
ing, and it shall be accepted for him, to make atonement for 
him.” 


The ceremonies observed in making a sin or trespass 
offering, which will be found detailed in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters of Leviticus, are very significant. Briefly 
stated, they were as follows: The offerer, conscious of 
guilt, brought an animal to the door of the tabernacle. He 
laid his hands upon the head of the victim, and made a 
solemn confession of his sin or trespass, thereby, as ex- 
pressly affirmed in the law of the scape-goat, transferring 
his own guilt to the sacrificial offering. The animal was 
then slain, and the priest burnt the fat and a part of the 
flesh on the altar, after having sprinkled a portion of the 
blood thereupon, and poured out all the rest at its base. 
And thus, says the law, “the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven 
him.” What can be plainer than that, in such offerings, 
the life of an animal was presented in lieu of the life which 
the sinner had forfeited? Substitution, transfer of guilt, 
and vicarious punishment are patent throughout the entire 
ceremony. These sacrifices were not mere gifts designed, 
as when bestowed upon men, to appease the wrath and con- 
ciliate the favor of the Supreme Being. They were not a 
mere eating and drinking with God, in token of being re- 
stored to his friendship through our own repentance and 
amendment. They were not mere symbolical actions, 
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strongly expressing, by the death of the animal, our sense 
of sin, our sorrow for it, and our acknowledgment of its 
ill-desert. Neither are they to be regarded merely as em- 
blematical of holiness, or as memorials of God’s placability 
towards sinners. They were much more than all this. They 
were a literal substitution of life for life by the gracious ap- 
pointment of God. They were a procurement of pardon by 
means of vicarious suffering. They were an expiation of 
the guilt of sin in such a manner as to avert the punish- 
ment of it from the transgressor. 

Such is the true notion of the propitiatory offerings or- 
dained by the law of Moses, drawn from a candid examina- 
tion of the sacrificial system, as laid down in Holy Writ. 
This must be deemed amply sufficient to establish the point 
in hand, viz. the vicarious nature and import of the Mo- 
saic sacrifices. When we have arrived at the true meaning 
of the sacred page, whatever others may think, it is enough 
for all who believe that the Bible is the word of God. Yet 
it may not be amiss in this connexion to inquire, briefly, 
what have been the sentiments of the Jews on this point, 
as gathered from their most distinguished writers, and what 
the opinions of the heathen, in regard to the necessity of 
propitiatory expiation. 

With reference to the first of these points—the senti- 
ments of the Jews—the authorities are ample and decisive, 
all going to confirm the position, that the descendants of the 
patriarchs have always clung to the notion of the vicarious 
nature of sacrifice, and have always held the doctrine of 
proper atonement, ¢.¢. the turning away of wrath by the 
substitution of life for life. The form of confession used by 
an individual in presenting his own sacrifice, as handed 
down to us by Jewish authors, is particularly significant. 
It was in these words: “ O God, I have sinned, I have done 
perversely, I have trespassed before thee, and have done 
such and such evils. Lo! now I repent, and am truly sorry 
for my misdeeds. Let this victim be my expiation.” The 
last words of this confession were accompanied by the im- 
position of the offerer’s hands on the head of the victim. 
The Jewish doctors interpret the expression, “ let this vic- 
tim be my expiation,” to signify, “let the evils which, in 
justice, should have fallen on my head, light upon the head 
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of this victim.” They add, that wherever the expression 
“ Jet me be another’s expiation” is used, it is the same as if 
it had been said, “let me be put in his room, that I may 
bear his guilt.” In respect to the burnt-offerings and sin- 
Offerings, they say that “ it was right that the offerer’s own 
blood should be shed, and his body burned; but that the 
Creator, in his mercy, hath accepted this victim from him 
as a vicarious substitute and an atonement, that its blood 
should be poured out instead of his blood, and its life stand 
in place of his life.” 

The modern Jews are without a priesthood, and of course 
have no system of sacrifice ; yet on the preparation for the 
great day of annual atonement—a festival still observed by 
them—each head of a family is accustomed to sacrifice a 
domestic fowl to expiate guilt and obtain remission of sins. 
In the act of killing the animal, the person officiating uses 
this remarkable form of words: “ Let this fowl be my sub- 
stitute. Let him take my place. Let him be my expia- 
tion. Let death be inflicted on him, and let a happy life 
be thereby procured to me and to all Israel.” “This he 
does,” says Buxtorf, “ for himself, for his own children, and 
for the strangers who are with him.” After this the entrails 
are thrown on the roof of the house. The reason assigned 
for this is, that as sins are rather internal than external, the 
sins of the offerer, transferred to the offering, cling to the 
intestines ; and so the birds eating them, fly to the desert 
with the sins of the Jews, just as the scape-goat of old fled 
to a land not inhabited, bearing the sins of the people upon 
his head. It deserves to be mentioned here, because it 
throws light on the view entertained by the Jews of this 
ceremony, that as Buxtorf expressly states, “ when it had 
been the custom to distribute amongst the poor the animals 
slain in the manner above described, it created much mur- 
muring, the poor recoiling with horror from the gift, saying 
that they were required to eat the sins of the rich, and that 
the rich officers were therefore obliged to bestow their cha- 
ritable donations to the poor, in money, to the amount of 
the value of their offering ; and that thus, having redeemed 
the offering from God by its equivalent in money, they then 
feasted upon it.” These testimonies (and they might be 
greatly extended), are a decisive proof that the Jews hold, 
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and have ever held, that their sacrifices were propitiatory 
in their nature, and that the principle on which their 
efficacy depended was that of substitution and vicarious 
suffering. 

The sense which the heathen generally have entertained 
of the necessity of atonement for sin, and the fact that they 
have uniformly regarded substitution as the means of atone- 
ment, are well known to all conversant with the subject. 
That they deemed their animal sacrifices both expiatory and 
vicarious, lies upon the surface of all history. Thus Homer, 
Hesiod, and Plutarch, among the Greeks, and Horace, Vir- 
gil, Lucan, and Cicero, among the Romans, speak of ap- 
peasing the anger of the gods by sacrifice. This is decisive 
of the point, that they held their sacrifices to be, in the 
strict and full sense, piacular and propitiatory. But did 
they go beyond that, and embrace the doctrine of substitu- 
tion? Did they hold that the sacrificial victim suffered 
death in the place of the transgressor? Beyond a doubt, 
they did. Cvsesar assures us that it was a dogma in the the- 
ology of the ancient Gauls, that the gods could not be ap- 
peased, unless the life of a man were given in sacrifice for 
the life of aman. Herodotus and Plutarch attest the preva- 
lence of the doctrine of substitution among the Egyptians, 
in describing their practice of imprecating on the head of 
the victim the evils which the offerers wished to have 
averted from themselves, and in asserting that no Egyptian 
would so much as taste the head of any animal, but, under 
the influence of this religious custom, flung it into the river. 
Hesychius and Suidas distinctly intimate that among the 
Greeks, expiation was held to be made by offering life for 
life. Plautus clearly defines a certain expiation as effected 
by vicarious suffering. But the most remarkable passage 
bearing upon the point under consideration is in Ovid. 
This distinguished Roman poet expressly describes the sacri- 
ficial animal as a vicarious substitute for the offerer. He 
even represents the several parts of the victim, the heart 
and fibres, for example, as substituted equivalents for the 
corresponding parts of the offerer himself. 

The result of our investigation is, that however an unbap- 
tized philosophy may scoff at the doctrine of substitution 
and vicarious atonement, it is a doctrine which has, in all 
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ages, entered essentially and profoundly into the theological 
opinions of mankind. Substitution was the essence of the 
patriarchal theology. Substitution was the fundamental 
idea of the Mosaic sacrifices. Substitution was the leading 
element in the animal oblations of the ancient heathen. 
Substitution is the one solitary idea embodied in the single 
sacrifice practised by the modern Jews. 

Substitution, as authorized and practised under the Patri- 
archal and Mosaic economies, was a type of the substitu- 
tion of Christ. The writer to the Hebrews everywhere 
teaches us, that all the propitiatory sacrifices of the Jews 
were typical of the great propitiatory sacrifice, effected by 
the death of Christ. Consequently, the one not only may 
but must be employed to illustrate the other; for the way 
in which the remission of civil penalties was obtained, 
under the Theocracy, through animal sacrifices, teaches us, 
and was designed to teach us, the way in which the remis- 
sion of sin is to be obtained, under the gospel, through the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

This remark leads us to the last general topic embraced 
in the scope of the present inquiry, viz. the nature and 
efficacy of the one real and proper sacrifice, adumbrated by 
the shadowy and symbolical sacrifices of the primitive ages. 
In a Scripture already cited (Is. liii. 10), the Messiah is 
represented as making his soul an offering for sin. The 
expression plainly points to the death of Christ, as of a 
sacrificial nature and import. The prophet compares it to 
the sin-offerings of old. His statement accords with the 
uniform tenor of Scripture teaching in relation to the death 
of Christ, which represents it as a true and effective sacri- 
fice of atonement for sin. We call the reader’s attention to 
a few citations in proof of this position, in addition to the 
clear and emphatic declaration contained in the passage 
from Isaiah: “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world” (John i. 29). “ Christ hath loved 
us, and hath given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
to God” (Eph. v. 2). “He hath appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself” (Hebrews ix. 26). ‘This man, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down 
on the right hand of God” (Hebrews x. 12). “The Son of 
man came to give his life a ransom for many” (Mark x. 45). 
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“ He bare our sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). 
“He was delivered for our offences” (Romans iv. 25). 
“ Christ our passover is sacrificed for us” (1 Cor. v. 7). 
“Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many” 
(Hebrews ix. 28). ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin” (1 Johni. 7). “Yeare bought with a 
price” (1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23). “Ye were redeemed... with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot” (1 Peter i. 19). “Every high-priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices: wherefore it is of ne- 
cessity that this man have somewhat also to offer” 
(Hebrews viii. 3). 

It lies upon the surface of these passages, as well as of 
many others of parallel import, that the sacrifice of Christ 
is of kindred significance with the sacrifices of the law. 
The same sacrificial terms are employed to describe his 
sufferings and death, as were applied to the legal offerings. 
Therefore, before it can be denied that the death of Christ 
is a real and proper sacrifice for sin, it will be necessary to 
refine away the natural and obvious import of these pas- 
sages, and, indeed, to new-model the entire tenor of Scripture 
language. Language, so explicit and so often repeated, 
must, one would think, be held to be decisive of the point, 
that the death of Christ was a true propitiatory sacrifice. 
Now a propitiatory sacrifice, agreeably to the conception of 
both Jews and Gentiles at the time when the New Testa- 
ment was written, was a victim slain and offered upon the 
altar to propitiate God, that is, to avert his anger and pro- 
cure his favor. The essential ideas inhering in the general 
notion of a propitiatory sacrifice are substitution, transfer of 
guilt, vicarious punishment, expiation of sin, reconciliation 
to God, and the redemption of the transgressor. 

These ideas, as connected with the legal sacrifices of 
atonement, were inwrought, so to speak, into the very tex- 
ture and substance of Jewish thought and opinion. None 
knew this better than the writers of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles. Yet they do not hesitate to describe the death of 
Christ in terms borrowed from the sacrificial system of the 
Mosaic economy. They call it, in express terms, a sacrifice, 
an offering, a sin-offering, a propitiation, an atonement. 
They speak of Christ as the Lamb of God, a lamb without 
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blemish, a lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
They declare that he was sacrificed for us, that he bore our 
sins, that he purged our sins, that he put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, and that by his blood he obtained for- 
giveness of sin and eternal redemption for us. Neither is 
this doctrine taught in a few isolated passages merely. On 
the contrary, it pervades the New Testament from beginning 
to end; nor can asingle passage be produced, which conveys 
an opposite meaning. Now if the apostles, knowing the 
ideas concerning sacrifice universally entertained in that 
age, used the word in a different sense, as applied to the 
death of Christ, in what light do they stand beforeus? Can 
they escape the charge of intentional misrepresentation, of 
seeking to mislead their readers by using the same word in 
different senses, changing the meaning without notice or 
warning? Bishop Burnet has well said: “ It is not possible 
for us to preserve any reverence for the New Testament, or 
the writers of it, so far as to think them even honest men, not 
to say inspired men, if we can imagine, that in so sacred and 
important a matter, they could exceed so much as to repre- 
sent that a sacrifice which is not so.” 

But we shudder at the utterance of such a thought, even 
hypothetically. No, those holy men were as true in their 
words as they were sincere in their convictions. The law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. Its sacrifices 
were designed as a symbol of his sacrifice. This one great 
sacrifice contained in itself the full import of the whole 
sacrificial system. All the offerings of the law were but 
shadows, dim and partial adumbrations, of this only true and 
effective offering for sin, this stupendous sacrifice of the 
only begotten Son of God; a sacrifice which had been or- 
dained from the beginning, and by which we are redeemed 
from the guilt and power of sin, and have received the pro- 
mise of an eternal inheritance. To establish this point is a 
leading design of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Particular citations are unnecessary, since this design runs 
through the whole composition. What more natural, then, 
than for the writers of the New Testament to adopt the sacrifi- 
cial terms of the legal economy? Thesense attached to them, 
when used in reference to the sacrifices of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, must rule the sense to be assigned to them when 
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employed in reference to the Christian dispensation. “In 
examining, therefore, the meaning of such terms, when they 
occur in the New Testament, we are clearly directed to the 
explanation that is circumstantially given of them in the 
Old. Thus, when we find the virtue of atonement attributed 
to the sacrifice of Christ, in like manner as it had been to 
those under the law; by attending to the representation so 
minutely given of it in the latter, we are enabled to com- 
prehend its true import in the former.” (Magee.) 

The doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ belongs to the very 
substance of Christianity. To err here is to err fundamen- 
tally. To conceive aright of the nature and import of this 
sacrifice is to stand fast in the faith. There is no article of 
Christian doctrine of higher importance. We, therefore, 
crave the reader’s patient attention, while we endeavor to 
unfold the true Scriptural idea of that great sacrifice of 
the incarnate Son of God, whereby we have peace with 
God, and rejoice in hope of eternal glory. And since the 
oblations of the law were a type of the offering of Christ, 
we shall best accomplish this design by pointing out the 
parallelisms between the typical sacrifices and the real sacri- 
fice. Thus will be made apparent, at once, the correspon- 
dence and the disproportion between the Old Testament 
atonements by means of the oblation of beasts and the New 
Testament atonement by means of the oblation of Christ. 

The principle of substitution belongs equally to the an- 
cient offerings and the sacrifice of Christ. This is the first 
analogy to which we direct the reader’s attention. 

The Mosaic sacrifices were of a strictly vicarious nature 
and significance. The victim was the substitute of the trans- 
gressor, and its life was given in lieu of his life. This has 
been already sufficiently proved by arguments drawn from 
the general account of burnt-offerings, from the ceremony 
of the scape-goat on the day of annual atonement, and from 
plain doctrinal statements contained in the law. Nor was 
this idea of substitution in sacrificial offerings confined to 
the Jews. It pervaded all the religious systems of the hea- 
then, arising from the necessity, universally felt, though not 
well understood, of an expiation for sin, which all these sys- 
tems, though in widely different ways, endeavored to real- 
ize. Thus, Jews and Gentiles concurred in considering the 
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sacrificial victim as occupying their place, and as dying in 
their stead. They concurred in regarding it as a vicarious 
oblation, slain to signify the death which they deserved to 
endure, the punishment which was due to their sins, and to 
save them from personally undergoing the penalty of the 
law, to which they had, by transgression, become obnox- 
ious. 

In this respect, Christ fulfilled the law. He was the sub- 
stitute of his people. His death was a vicarious oblation, 
like to those under the law. We need not go beyond the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, to which we have so often had 
occasion to refer, to convince ourselves that this is a doc- 
trine of Scripture. “ He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. For the 
transgression of my: people was he stricken. He bare the 
sin of many.” What less can such expressions signify than 
substitution in the strict and full sense ? 

Other passages, almost without number, teach the same 
doctrine, in language no less plain: “ Scarcely for a right- 
eous man will one die, yet peradventure for a good man, 
some would even dare to die. But God commendeth his 
love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us” (Rom. v. 7,8). The notion of a substitution, 
in which the death of one person is in stead of the death of 
other persons, is here clear as a sunbeam. The comparison 
is between a person dying for a righteous man, and Christ 
dying for us. The former cannot possibly be understood as 
other than a case of substitution, the voluntary surrender of 
life for life; and to suppose a change in the meaning of the 
phraseology, when applied to Christ, would be contrary to 
all the laws of sound criticism. Christ died, that we might 
be delivered from death; that is to say, he died in our 
room and stead ; he died as the substitute of the guilty. 

By a mode of expression altogether parallel, the Greeks 
were accustomed to denote a vicarious death, as might be 
shown by numerous citations. Thus Xenophon speaks of 
Antilochus dying for his father, where the sense manifestly 
is, instead of his father. In another place, he makes one 
person ask another whether he would be willing to die for 
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a certain boy. The connexion in which the question oc- 
curs requires the sense to be, “will you die in his stead ? 
will you save his life by losing your own?” Here, and in 
innumerable other instances, the Greek prepositions ren- 
dered “ for” in our version have the force of substitution. 

But why multiply examples from Greek writers, when 
that place in John xi. 50 is so clear, where Caiaphas affirms 
a necessity that “one man should die for the people?” 
That substitution is implied here is proved by the words 
immediately following, which state the ground of this ne- 
cessity, viz. that “the whole nation might not perish.” 
“The Son of man came to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Matt. xx. 28). The idea here is that of one life 
given in exchange for many lives. What language could 
more unequivocally teach that the death of Christ is vicari- 
ous? The doctrine of Christ’s substitution in the room of 
sinners is also taught in all those passages which affirm that 
he “ died for the ungodly ;” that he was “ delivered up for 
us all;” that he became “sin (or a sin-offering) for us ;” 
that he “ gave himself for us;” that he “suffered for us ;” 
and that he “laid down his life for us.” It would not bea 
whit more absurd, after reading Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, to deny that it had any reference to the British em- 
pire, or, after reading Homer’s Iliad, to deny that it sings . 
of the wrath of Achilles, than it is, after reading such Scrip- 
tures, to deny that Christ’s suffering stood in the place of 
ours. That Christ appeared and acted as the substitute of 
sinners, both in his active and passive obedience, is so une- 
quivocally the doctrine of the Scriptures, that to affirm 
otherwise is not so much to misinterpret as to contradict 
their testimony. To attempt to eliminate this doctrine from 
the Bible is as foolish and vain as would be the endeavor to 
separate heat from fire, or light from the sun, or colors from 
the rainbow. It is not any want of clearness in revelation 
itself that prompts such attempts, but the want of submis- 
sion to its teachings, a proud disdain of its authority. 

In the Levitical oblations there was a transfer of guilt 
from the offerer to the victim ; in like manner, the iniquity 
of us all was laid upon Christ, when he made his soul an 
offering for sin. This is the second point of resemblance 
between the shadowy sacrifices of the law and the real 
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sacrifice of the gospel. To the elucidation of this point the 
reader’s attention is now asked. 

In the legal sacrifices there was a transfer of guilt from 
the offerer to the victim. The fact of such transfer was de- 
noted by a most significant ceremony, the imposition of 
hands on the head of the sacrificial animal. In all expia- 
tory offerings, the persons who brought them, whether indi- 
vidual transgressors, or elders representing the congregation, 
or the high-priest personating the whole nation, were re- 
quired to lay their hands upon the heads of the victims be- 
fore slaying them, thus, as we have seen, transferring the 
offerers’ sins to them. Nor does it militate against this view 
of the meaning of the imposition of hands, that this cere- 
mony was not confined to sacrifices strictly expiatory, but 
was employed also in those which were eucharistical, that 
is, in which mercies, rather than sins, were commemorated. 
For even on occasions of solemn thanksgiving, what can be 
more reasonable and becoming than acknowledgment of 
the sins which render us unworthy of the divine goodness? 
It is certain, at least, that the Jewish doctors connect con- 
fession with imposition, in all cases. They say that where 
there is no confession of sins, there is no imposition of hands. 
But if it were otherwise, if, in eucharistical offerings, the 
imposition of hands were accompanied with thanksgiving 
instead of confession, what would that prove? Certainly, 
not that it was unaccompanied with confession of sins, in 
those which were piacular. This would, indeed, be a strange 
mode of reasoning. The argument would run thus :—In 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, the offerer, in laying his hands 
on the head of the victim, pours out expressions of praise 5 
therefore, in sacrifices of expiation, the offerer, in using the 
same action, does not make confession of sins. The bare 
statement of such an inference refutes it. It carries ab- 
surdity on its face. The strongest conclusion which such a 
premise, if granted, as it is not, would warrant, is, that in 
every sacrifice, the ceremony of imposing hands had a 
meaning, and was accompanied with concomitants suited to 
its special nature and design. Upon the whole, there seems 
no reason to doubt that in the ancient sacrifices, there was 
conceived to be a translation of guilt from the sinner to the 
victim, which was expressed by the solemn imposition of 
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hands upon the head of the animal, accompanied with con- 
fession of sins. 

Herein the antetype answered to the type. Christ, as the 
surety of his people, had all their sins charged upon him. 
The guilt of all those for whom he undertook, of all to 
whom his suretyship extended, was transferred to him, and 
he bore it as a heavy burden laid upon him. He took their 
law-place ; he came under their obligation to punishment. 
This is directly asserted in Isaiah liii. 6, “The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.” He took our iniquity 
off from ourselves, and charged it on him. The sins of all, 
in all ages, who were given to him in the covenant of 
redemption, ali their guiltiness met together on his back, 
upon the cross. Our sins were laid upon him, as the sins 
of the Jewish nation were laid upon the scape-goat, and as 
the sins of individual Israelites were laid upon the sacrifi- 
cial offerings, which they brought to the altar. 

The words of Paul are very explicit: “ He hath made 
him to be sin for us ” (2 Cor. v. 21). The term “sin,” here 
used by the apostle, has received different interpretations. 
By eminent expositors it is understood to signify a sin-offer- 
ing. In this sense the word is continually used in the Septu- 
agint, as is also the corresponding word in the original 
Hebrew. The same word was employed to denote sin and 
a sacrifice for sin, just because there was accounted to be a 
transfer of the former to the latter. Other interpreters, no 
less distinguished, take “sin,” in this passage, to be used 
for “as a sinner,” abstract for concrete. According to the 
former of these interpretations the meaning is, “God made 
Christ to be a sin-offering for us,” that is, accounted our 
sins as transferred to him, and caused him to be offered up 
a sacrifice to justice in our stead. According to the latter, 
the meaning is, “he made him to be as a sinner, for us,” 
that is, treated him as a sinner, bore himself towards him 
as if he had been a sinner. The sense of this interpretation 
is the same as that of the other; for God could not and 
would not treat Christ as a sinner, unless sin had been 
charged upon him, and so, by imputation, he had become a 
sinner. 

To the like effect is the testimony of Peter: “He bare 
our sins, in his own body, on the tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). It 
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was our sins, not his own, that he bore. But how could he 
bear them, unless they had been laid upon him ? 

The Scripture doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ, then, 
plainly is, that there is a transfer of our sins to him, just as 
there was of the sins of the ancient Israelite to the sacrifice 
which he brought to the altar. Christ voluntarily undertook 
to satisfy divine justice for us. But this he could do only 
by having our sins charged to him, as a debt is reckoned to 
a surety, when the debtor himself is insolvent, and the cre- 
ditor looks to the surety for payment. God treated him as 
if the sins for which he suffered had been his own. They 
were not his own; he knew no sin. They were only impu- 
ted to him, accounted in law to be his. He stood in the 
sinner’s place, as though he had been himself the sinner, 
just as the sin-offering of old was accounted to have the sins 
of the offerer transferred to itself. There was this material 
difference, however, that the one sacrifice was a figure, of 
which the other is the substance. The efficacy of the one 
was limited, derived, and symbolical; the efficacy of the 
other is unlimited, intrinsic, and real. The one purifies only 
the flesh ; the other purges the conscience. The holiness 
effected by the one was outward and relative ; that wrought 
by the other is internal and absolute. 

In the Mosaic sacrifices, there was a transfer of punish- 
ment, as well as of guilt; the death of the animal was instead 
of the death of the transgressor. Christ also suffered, the 
just for the unjust ; his sufferings were penal, as well as sub- 
stitutionary. This is a third analogy between the shadow 
and the substance, between the typical sacrifices of the legal 
dispensation and the true sacrifice of the gospel dispensation. 
To the proof and illustration of this point, we now invite the 
reader’s attention. 

When an Israelite, under the law, conscious of guilt, 
brought a sacrifice of atonement to the altar, and it was 
slain in his stead, his sin was accounted to have been pun- 
ished in the sufferings of the victim. The whole sacrificial 
ceremony, viewed in connexion with its results, indicates 
this. The transgressor, as required by the law, brought an 
offering for his sin. He laid his hands on the head of the 
animal, and, by this act, transferred to it his guilt. The 
victim was then slain in place of the offerer. Thus atone- 
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ment was made for the sinner, his sin was forgiven, and his 
forfeited life was redeemed. It has been urged against this 
view, that no atonement could be made, where life was for- 
feited. But this is not an accurate statement of the case. 
The true view, rather, is, as Magee has said, that life was 
forfeited where no atonement was permitted to be made, 
The law, such was its stern and unbending rigor, seems to 
have denounced death against every violation of it, accord- 
ing to what is said in Deut. xxvii. 26, “‘ Cursed be he that 
confirmeth not all the words of this law, to do them,” and in 
Ezekiel xviii. 20, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” If, 
then, the sacrifice of beasts was, in some cases, accepted in 
lieu of the life of the sinner, this was only because the atone- 
ment, thus effected, was permitted to arrest the sentence of 
the law. But in truth, the necessity of arguing this point is 
precluded by the express teaching of Holy Writ. In Levi- 
ticus xvii. 11, it is directly asserted that the blood, the vehi- 
cle of the life, or, as it is elsewhere called, the life itself, 
maketh atonement for the soul, z. ¢. the life of the offerer. 
In other words, the punishment due to the transgressor was 
inflicted on the sacrificial substitute; and the life of the 
former was redeemed by the life of the latter. 

In like manner, in the sacrifice of Christ, life was given 
for life, the life of the incarnate Son of God for the life of 
those to whom he stood in the relation of surety. His 
sufferings were a punishment, inflicted upon him for our 
sins. How clear is all this from the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. ‘ He was wounded for our transgressions; he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. For the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken. He shall bear their 
iniquities. He bare the sin of many.” What does all this 
mean, what can it mean, if not that Christ took the place of 
elect sinners as their surety, and that as the very guilty 
person himself, he endured the punishment laid upon 
them. 

Other Scriptures hold the same language, and teach the 
same truth. Thus Paul says, “Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many” (Heb. ix. 28). Thus Peter says, 
“ Who, his own self, bare our sins, in his own body, on the 
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tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). “ Bearing sin” is a phrase of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Bible. The notion, uniformly con- 
veyed by it, is bearing the punishment of sin. “ They shall 
keep my ordinances, lest they bear sin for it” (Lev. xxii. 9), 
means “ They must be obedient, that they may escape the 
punishment of disobedience.” “Our fathers have sinned, 
and are not, and we have borne their iniquities” (Lam. v. 7), 
means “ We have undergone the punishment due to their 
iniquities.” The use of the word “iniquity,” to denote the 
punishment of iniquity, occurs often in the Bible, and its 
force, as Magee has said, is so obtrusive, that this sense is 
conceded to the term by Socinus himself, as it is also by 
Dr. Priestley and other distinguished, Unitarian writers. 
When, therefore, the Scriptures say that Christ bore our 
sins, they assert, in express terms, that he bore the punish- 
ment of our sins. They teach that he suffered the penalty 
of the law in our room and stead, that he satisfied the 
demands of the law against us. 

Christ satisfied the demands of the law as our substitute. 
This all admit. But what does this proposition mean? It 
must have a definite signification, or it is a sound without a 
sense. Now law knows, and can know, but two modes of 
satisfaction, just as it has and can have, but two classes of 
demands. The first demand of law is for obedience, and 
when that is rendered, it is satisfied. Obedience being 
refused, the next and final demand of law is for penalty, 
and when that is executed, it is laso satisfied. These, as it 
appears to us, are the only possible conceptions con- 
cerning the nature of satisfaction to law. When law 
demands obedience, it will be satisfied with nothing short 
of obedience; and when law claims penalty, it will be 
satisfied with nothing less than penalty. Human govern- 
ments do, indeed, sometimes remit the penalty; and such 
remission may even be wise and proper. But it is al- 
ways the result of some weakness in the government, some 
defect in the law, some obscurity in the evidence, some per- 
versity in the state of public opinion, or some other of the 
numerous imperfections which are apt to attend all human 
affairs. But there is no weakness, no defect, no darkness, ’ 
no perversity, no imperfection of any kind, in the divine go- 
vernment. The government of God is absolutely perfect. 
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In such a government, the demands of law must be met. If 
the first demand, which is for obedience, is refused, the 
second demand, which is for penalty, will be exacted. The 
demand is inexorable and immutable. Reason concurs with 
revelation in the utterance of this doctrine. The law and 
the penalty are both righteous. The law itself is righteous ; 
that is to say, it requires what is right, and it requires no- 
thing more. It can never, therefore, require less than it 
does, without bringing a reflection on the rectitude of the 
divine character. This is clear, and will not be disputed. 
But the penalty is also righteous ; that is to say, it threatens 
what is right, and it threatens nothing more. It cannot, 
therefore, be remitted, without, in like manner, bringing a 
reflection on the rectitude of God. If the divine character 
would be stained by not requiring what is right, it would be 
equally tarnished by remitting what is right. But the 
penalty is right. It threatens only what sin deserves. It 
cannot, therefore, and it will not be remitted. The re- 
mission would involve a breach of justice. It must, then, be 
exacted in full measure, or the honor of the divine govern- 
ment is irretrievably gone. What follows? Clearly this, 
that salvation for a sinner is impossible, unless an accepted 
substitute endure the penalty of the law for him. But the 
Scriptures teach that the sentence of death, denounced by 
the law, was executed upon Christ. This is declared, as 
plainly as language can declare it, in Galatians iii. 13: 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law ; being 
made a curse for us.” Now what do we mean, when we 
say that a man is exposed to the curse of the law? Do we 
not mean that heis liable to its penalty? What curse has 
the law, other than the penalty? But Christ was made a 
curse for us, ¢.e. he suffered the law’s curse for us. Could 
words more unequivocally teach, that he endured the penalty 
of the divine law in our room and stead ? 

Some refine and philosophize here, and persuade them- 
selves that Christ did not endure the penalty of the law, be- 
cause his sufferings were not precisely the same in kind, de- 
gree, and duration, as those of the sinner would be, if the 
penalty were inflicted on him. They attempt to make out 
things, with more precision, clearness and system, than the 
Bible itself. They forget that the formal nature of penalty 
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is suffering judicially inflicted, suffering which the law 
demands as a satisfaction to justice. When law has been 
violated, justice can be satisfied only with the infliction of 
the penalty. It is the relation of suffering to law and jus- 
tice which gives it its distinctive character as penalty. The 
kind, amount, and duration of the suffering, are accidental, 
separable, and subordinate considerations. 

What is the penalty of a law? In the most general 
terms, it is suffering annexed to the violation of the law, 
and designed to operate as a sanction to it. The office of a 
sanction is to enforce the observance of a precept. The 
sanction and the penalty, then, are one and the same thing. 
Whatever constitutes the proper sanction of a law consti- 
tutes, at the same time, its real penalty. Suffering which 
sanctions, 7. ¢. confirms and enforces the law, suffering 
which has the nature and force of the penalty, may there- 
fore, with entire propriety, be regarded as the penalty. The 
“proper penalty of a law” and the “legal equivalent of the 
penalty ” (if the latter expression have any proper and in- 
telligible sense, which we doubt)—distinctions much insisted 
on by a certain class of theologians—are subtleties too re- 
fined for that great mass of immortal mind, for whose in- 
struction and salvation the Bible was given. Undoubtedly, 
the divine law, considered simply as law, did not, and could 
not, contemplate the substitution of an innocent person to 
suffer in the place of the guilty. That was an expedient 
devised by the lawgiver, out of the depths of his infinite 
wisdom and benevolence. That such a substitution was ad- 
missible, is known only by the recorded fact, that it has been 
admitted. 

Such being the case, the nature, mode, and extent of the 
substitution belong to the prerogatives of the divine sove- 
reignty. How the person of the substitute should be con- 
stituted, how his relations to the law and the guilty vio- 
lators of it should be adjusted, and whether the substituted 
suffering should be the same in species, intensity, and dura- 
tion, as that which would have been exacted of the trans- 
gressors, are questions to be determined by the wisdom and 
good pleasure of the lawgiver. If there might be a change 
of sufferers and a transfer of suffering, without a breach of 
justice, why not also a modification of the suffering, with- 
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out altering its nature or impairing its efficacy as penalty? 
Who shall set bounds to the resources of infinitude? Who 
shall dare affirm, that the dignity of the substitute may not 
be such, that a lower degree and a shorter term of suffering 
in him, shall be a satisfaction to justice, equivalent and 
more than equivalent to the endless torment of the whole 
race of mankind? It was the Lord of glory who suffered 
for us, a divine person, though possessing a human nature, 
and therefore of infinite dignity. And if the limited suffer- 
ing of the divine surety is accepted in place of the unlimit- 
ed suffering of the transgressors, is the sanction of the law 
thereby relaxed? Does not that limited suffering, on the 
contrary, constitute an effective sanction to the law, and 
consequently its real penalty? ‘Do we make void the law, 
through faith? God forbid; yea, we establish the law” 
(Romans iii. 31). But the law is not established, and cannot 
be established, by remitting the penalty. It may be esta- 
blished by a transfer of the penalty; but that it should be 
established by any constitution of things which involves the 
sacrifice of justice, as the remission of the penalty clearly 
would, is inconceivable and impossible. Death is the name 
given to the penalty inthe Bible. But death is a term of 
comprehensive import. Its meaning is not restricted to any 
particular species of suffering. Death, in the Scriptural 
signification and use of the term, is suffering judicially in- 
flicted. It includes evils of every sort, inflicted in punish- 
ment of sin. Did Christ, as the substitute and surety of his 
people, endure such evils? We must either admit that he 
did, or we must refine away the natural and obvious import 
of innumerable passages. As Christ, therefore, suffered 
penal evils, and that to such an extent as to satisfy divine 
justice, he suffered what both reason and revelation pro- 
nounce to be the penalty of the law. That he did not 
endure remorse, despair, and eternal torment, is nothing at 
all to the purpose; since these things, though a necessary 
part of the sinner’s own punishment, are, nevertheless, acci- 
dents of the penalty, resulting from his personal character 
and from his inability to satisfy justice by any shorter term 
of suffering. Christ suffered death in our stead, and for our 
sins.: But death is the curse of the law. Death is the 
penalty which the law denounced against transgression. 
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With the death of the surety, justice is satisfied; and it is 
enough. The sufficiency of a penalty is all that justice, 
tempered with wisdom, can demand. 

One further analogy we notice between the Mosaic and 
Christian sacrifices, wz. the effects which the Scriptures 
ascribe to each—expiation of sin, remission of punishment, 
reconciliation to God, restoration to his favor, and the re- 
demption and deliverance of the transgressor. 

The efficacy of the legal sacrifices was twofold, being 
partly real and partly symbolical. This twofold efficacy 
had a twofold origin. It arose from the nature of the 
economy to which it belonged, and from its own nature, as 
designed to prefigure and introduce another and more 
perfect economy. By attending to this distinction, much 
confusion is avoided, and the sacrificial system of the Mosaic 
dispensation is placed in a clearer light. 

The case appears to have been this. The Israelitish state 
was a theocracy of which Jehovah was both the civil and 
the religious head. Sustaining this double relation, he 
enacted two systems of laws, the one civil, and the other 
ceremonial. By the violation of the civil laws, certain penal- 
ties were incurred. By the violation of the ceremonial laws, 
certain ritual impurities were contracted, which excluded 
the unclean from the public ceremonial worship of God. For 
all civil offences, except those termed presumptuous, and 
for all ritual impurities, without exception, the mercy of the 
Lawgiver, at once to preserve the sanctity of the law and to 
lessen its pressure, appointed sacrifices, by the offering of 
which, a remission of the evil consequences of transgression 
was obtained. So far as the release from civil penalties and 
the removal of ritual impurities were concerned, the efficacy 
of the legal sacrifices was real and absolute. So far, they 
did, of themselves, make atonement, propitiate God, and 
procure a release from punishment. These effects did not 
in the least depend upon the internal feelings of the offerer; 
they were necessary and invariable attendants of the mere 
external service. To this extent, the sacrifice was an atone- 
ment, in the strict sense, having an intrinsic, underived, and 
substantial efficacy. It released from civil penalties, and it 
removed ceremonial disqualifications. This is what the 
apostle calls “sanctifying to the purification of the flesh.” 
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But though all this is true, still the whole sacrificial 
system, being only preparatory to another dispensation, was 
so arranged as to be atype of that which it was intended to 
introduce. Consequently, the several parts of the one were 
adjusted to the corresponding parts of the other. As the 
result of this relation of the legal sacrifices to the sacrifice 
of Christ, they had an efficacy of another and a higher 
kind. They affected the sinner’s relation to God, not merely 
as God was the civil Head of the Jewish State, but also 
as he was the holy and righteous Governor of the universe. 
In this respect they were not efficacious in themselves, but 
merely symbolical of that which is, viz. the sacrifice of 
Christ. Their efficacy, therefore, in this view was not ori- 
ginal and intrinsic; it was derived from the substance of 
which they were but the shadow ; and it depended wholly 
upon the disposition with which the sacrifices were pre- 
sented. Considered as a mere external service, they had no 
power to secure the forgiveness of the soul in the sight of 
God, and obtain a perfect remission ; for “the blood of bulls 
and of goats could not (of itself) take away sins.” But con- 
sidered as sincere acts of penitence and worship, and as 
connected, in the eye of faith, with the more precious blood- 
shedding of the gospel, they operated to procure spiritual 
remission, acceptance with God, justification and eternal 
life. Now that efficacy, which belonged to the Levitical 
sacrifices only to a limited extent, and as derived from a 
higher source, belonged to the sacrifice of Christ in an unli- 
mited degree, and from its own original and inherent power. 
The Levitical sacrifices could expiate only certain offences ; 
the sacrifice of Christ atones for sins of every name. The 
Levitical sacrifices effected their atonement by asymbolical 
satisfaction ; the sacrifice of Christ, by a real and most per- 
fect satisfaction. The Levitical sacrifices released the mem- 
bers of the outward theocracy from the penalties of a civil 
law ; the sacrifice of Christ has power to release mankind 
at large from the penalty of that spiritual law to which all 
men are subject. The Levitical sacrifices purged the ritual 
impurities of the Jewish worshipper ; the sacrifice of Christ 
cleanses the conscience from those moral impurities which 
bar all access to, and all communion with, a holy God. 
The liberation effected by the Levitical atonements was from 
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temporal death; that effected by the atonement of Christ is 
from everlasting death. It is eternal redemption which 
Christ has purchased for his people. 

Thus it is that “the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ.” The relation of the Mosaic atonement to the 
Christian atonement is that of form to substance, of type to 
antetype, of symbol to reality. The death of Christ is to the 
Christian church what the Levitical sacrifices were to the 
Jewish church. Was the victim in the ancient sacrifices the 
substitute of the offerer? Christ is the substitute of his 
people. Was the guilt of the offerer transferred to the 
Levitical oblation? Our guilt was transferred to Christ; our 
sin was charged upon him. Was the sin of the offerer 
punished in the death of the sacrificial substitute? Christ 
bore the penalty of transgression for us. Did the expiatory 
offerings of the law obtain the remission of temporal penal- 
_ ties and the removal of ceremonial impurities? The expi- 
atory sufferings of Christ remove the believer’s guilt, purge 
his conscience, annul the condemnatory sentence of the law, 
procure for him a release from everlasting punishment, and 
secure the enjoyment of eternal life. 

The doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ is, with a most won- 
derful exactness, suited to the nature and necessities of fallen 
man. Neither the expiatory offerings of the pagan nor the 
legal sacrifices of the Jew, though their altars never ceased 
to smoke with immolated victims, could satisfy the need of 
redemption, which was felt by both alike. Christ a suffer- 
ing and atoning Saviour is the doctrine for guilty, con- 
science-burdened man. This doctrine alone, as the religious 
history of the world demonstrates, has power to restore to 
him that peace of conscience and that tranquillity of mind 
which he has lost, and which he seeks in vain to recover in 
any other way. This effect the doctrine of Christ’s expia- 
tory sufferings and vicarious satisfaction, when heartily em- 
braced, and by faith appropriated, produces. The effect is 
produced not upon men of any particular temperament or 
degree of cultivation, but upon all men, without exception, 
from the rudest to the most refined, from the savage to the 
philosopher. 

How precious and how encouraging is the doctrine of 
Christ’s substitution in our room and stead! If we are 
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saved at all, it must be through a substitute. We are trans- 
gressors, and exposed to the penalty of the law. God will 
by no means clear the guilty. The penalty is a debt, which 
will be exacted, and must be paid. Truth and justice re- 
quire this. By the sinner himself, or by an accepted sub- 
stitute, it must be paid. The substitute foretold by prophets 
and foreshadowed by the Levitical sacrifices, was the eternal 
Son of God. Descending from heaven, and clothing him- 
self in human flesh, he presented himself between the throne 
of infinite justice and a trembling world. He found a ran- 
som in his own blood. He became our surety, and paid 
the price of our redemption. He assumed our obligation 
to punishment. He stood in law just where the unpardon- 
ed sinner stands. He took upon himself the law’s curse. 
He became a vicarious sacrifice, and thereby cancelled the 
penal debt of all who are united to him by faith. “Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” “ He 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 

The doctrine of Christ’s substitution, is well fitted to ban- 
ish doubts and misgivings from the mind. Sinner, since 
Christ has died, you need not die. Since Christ lives, you 
may live by his life. You need not pay the penalty of the 
law in your own person. Just go to God, and present to 
him the sufferings of Christ, and they will be accepted in 
lieu of your own. Faith can offer to God all that justice 
asks of you. Does conscience, echoing the law’s demand, 
thunder in your ear that you deserve to die? One mighty 
to save, died in yourstead. In him youdied. In him your 
sins were punished. In him you have eternal redemption. 
The law is satisfied with his substitution. He has met and 
answered its claims. “Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” “ There is no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” Once in 
Christ, and the Judge can no more find you unrighteous, 
than he can find Christ unrighteousness. Let this kindle 
within you a hope full of immortality. Give fear to the 
winds. Let faith be bold and confident. Banish unbelief 
and despair. Christ is your substitute. He offered himself 
a sacrifice to God in your place, and the oblation was ac- 
cepted. He bore the wrath due to your sins. The shaft of 
vengeance spent itself in his heart. What infinite resources 
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of blessedness are here! Come, then, ye guilty children of 
men, accept the vicarious satisfaction of the divine Re- 
deemer, and with it assurance of God’s love, peace of con- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and per- 
severance therein to the end ; and then, at death, yoursouls 
shall be made perfect in holiness and immediately pass into 
glory ; and, at the resurrection, your bodies being raised up 
in glory, you shall be openly acknowledged and acquitted 
in the day of judgment, and made perfectly blessed in the 
full enjoying of God to all eternity. 





Art. Il.—Dr. Hopae on tHe Rescrrection. 


Aw Exposrrion or THe Frmst EpistLe To THE CorINTHIANs. 
By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. New York: R. Carter and 
Brothers. 1857. 


WE gave in our last number a brief notice of this welcome 
addition to our Commentaries on the New Testament. A 
work of the kind is especially needed, as expositions of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are far less numerous than of 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and some others. 
It is sufficiently critical for readers, generally ; it unfolds 
the meaning of the apostle usually with clearness and point, 
and exemplifies its harmony with other parts of the great 
system of revealed truth, by references to parallel passages ; 
the topics are treated proportionately to their need of expla- 
nation ; and sound learning, an intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrines of redemption, and good sense, mark it gene- 
rally, and fit it to be a valuable aid, especially to the young, 
to a careful study of the numerous themes of high interest 
presented in the epistle, that are not so fully unfolded in 
any other part of the New Testament. 

While this is its prevailing character, Dr. Hodge has 
fallen, we think, into serious errors in the interpretation of 
parts of the fifteenth chapter, and under an undue influence 
of preconceived opinions. 
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The apostle teaches (vs. 21, 22), that as death came by 
man, so also the resurrection of the dead is to be by man, 
and universally ; that is, that as all who die, die because of 
Adam’s act, as the head of the race; so all who die are to 
be raised to a corporeal life, and because of Christ’s work 
as the second Adam. This Dr. Hodge rejects, and main- 
tains that none are to be raised from death, through Christ, 
except those who are renewed and saved by him. The un- 
holy, therefore, according to him, are not to be raised, 
because of Christ’s work. 

The apostle teaches, that each of those who rise, is to rise 
in his own band or division; Christ the first, those who are 
his at his coming, and the remainder—the unholy—at a 
later period, when he has put all his enemies under his feet. 
This Dr. Hodge also rejects, and holds that the whole body 
of the dead, good and evil, are to be raised together at 
Christ’s coming, which he maintains is to take place subse- 
quently to the millennium. Thus he says :— 


«“¢ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ 

“This is the reason why Adam was the cause of death, and 
why Christ is the cause of life. We die dy means of Adam, 
because we were in Adam; and we live by means of Christ, 
because we are in Christ. Union with Adam is the cause of 
death; union with Christ is the cause of life. 

“That the word ail in the latter part of this verse is to be 
restricted to all believers (or rather, to all the people of Christ, 
as infants are included) is plain, 1st. Because the word in both 
clauses is limited. It is the all who are in Adam that die; and 
the all who are in Christ who are made alive. As union with 
Christ is made the ground of the communication of life here 
spoken of, it can be extended only to those who are in him. 
But according to the constant representation of the Scriptures, 
none are in him but his own people. ‘If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature’ (2 Cor. v. 17). 2d. Because the verb 
(Zworoiew) here found is never used of the wicked. Whenever 
employed in reference to the work of Christ, it always means 
to communicate to them that life of which he is the source 
(John v. 21; vi. 63; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 453; Gal. iii. 21). 
The real meaning of the verse therefore is, ‘ As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made partakers of a glorious and ever- 
lasting life’ Unless therefore the Bible teaches that all men 
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are in Christ, and that all through him partake of eternal life, 
the passage must be restricted to his own people. 3d. Because 
though Paul elsewhere speaks of a general resurrection, both 
of the just and of the unjust (Acts xxiv. 15), yet throughout this 
chapter he speaks only of the resurrection of the righteous. 
4th. Because in the parallel passage in Rom. v. 12-21, the same 
limitation must be made. In y. 18 of that chapter it is said, 
‘As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men to justification of life That is, as for the 
offence of Adam, all men were condemned, so for the right- 
eousness of Christ all men are justified. The context and the 
analogy of Scripture require us to understand this to mean, As 
all who are in Adam are condemned, so all who are in Christ 
are justified. No historical Christian church has ever held that 
all men indiscriminately are justified. For whom God justifies, 
them he also glorifies (Rom. viii. 30). 

* There are two other interpretations of this verse. Accord- 
ing to one, the verb shall be made alive, is taken to mean no 
more than shall be raised from the dead. But this, as already 
remarked, is not only inconsistent with the prevailing use of the 
word, but with the whole context. Others admitting that the 
passage necessarily treats of a resurrection to glory and blessed- 
ness, insist that the word a//, must be taken to include all men, 
But this contradicts the constant doctrine of the Bible, and has 
no support from the context. It is not absolutely all who die 
through Adam, but those only who were in him; so it is not 
absolutely all who live through Christ, but those only who are 
in him.”—Pp. 324-326. 


Here is surely an extraordinary cluster of errors. In 
the first place, Dr. H. is mistaken in the assertion, that in 
this chapter, Paul “speaks only of the resurrection of the 
righteous.” We are surprised that he should adopt such a 
view of the argument, as it is not only against the apostle’s 
language and aim, but against his own concession respecting 
the point denied by those whom Paul was opposing. That 
which the false teachers denied was, that there is a resur- 
rection of the dead; that is, any resurrection whatever of 
dead persons; not simply that there is to be a resurrection 
of believers. They denied a resurrection absolutely; and 
Paul put that construction on their doctrine, by showing, 
that it was a denial of the resurrection of Christ which had 
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already taken place, as well as of the dead generally that is 
to take place at a future period. If their denial were not a 
denial absolutely of a resurrection, but only of a resurrec- 
tion of believers, it would not necessarily have been a 
denial of Christ’s resurrection. That accordingly which 
Paul aims to prove is, that there is to be a resurrection of 
the dead; namely, of the dead universally ; that is, such 
as Christ had foreshown and the apostles had proclaimed, 
of all the dead, without consideration, whether they are 
believers or not. His proof that there is to be a resurrec- 
tion, relates as much therefore to the resurrection of the 
unholy, as it does to that of the holy. Dr. Hodge thus, in 
effect, assumes against what he himself admits, that the 
question in debate by the apostle, is not whether there is to 
be a resurrection of the dead, but only whether there is to 
be a resurrection of that portion of the dead who believe 
in Christ; which is quite to misstate both that which 
the false teachers rejected, and that which Paul aimed to 
establish. 

In the next place, Dr. Hodge’s limitation of the argument 
to the resurrection of believers, is precluded by the apostle’s 
statement that the resurrection of the dead is by man. 
"Exeidi, yae 0s avbedmon 6 bavares, net Oi avoeamov avarracis vexear, 
‘For since by man (came) death; by man also (comes) the 
resurrection of the dead:” that is, absolutely and in all 
instances in which a resurrection is to take place. As death, 
as far as it prevails, is by means of Adam, so the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in all instances in which it is to take place, is 
to be by means of Christ. The resurrection of the unholy dead 
is therefore to be by means of Christ, as much as the resur- 
rection of believers; and the apostle’s argument accord- 
ingly relates to the resurrection of the unbelieving as 
truly as it does to the resurrection of the holy. Dr. 
Hodge, in denying it, in effect denies that the resurrec- 
tion of the unholy is to be by man, which is in direct contra- 
diction to the apostle’s statement. He implies also, that 
the resurrection of the unholy has no ground whatever in 
the acts of the mediator, and exhibits it, as we shall show, as 
a solecism in the divine procedure. 

In the third place, the apostle precludes the limitation 
Dr. H. would impose on his language and argument, by 
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showing that the resurrection of which he is treating is to 
be as extensive as death is. “Qcaee yag ev tw Adaw wavres 


‘ Py \ ~ - 
dmb cove, ore xa iv ta Xeirre wavres Cwomoindyrortra:, “ For 


’ 
as by Adam all die, so by Christ shall all be made alive.” 
This is anexpress declaration that the restoration to corporeal 
life by Christ is to be co-extensive with the subjection to death 
by Adam. It is by Christ therefore that the unholy are to be 
restored to life, as much as it is that believers are; and the 
apostle’s discourse relates accordingly to the resurrection of 
the unholy, as well as to the resurrection of the righteous. 
And this accords with Christ’s declaration (John v. 39, 40). 
The apostle’s proposition is not what Dr. H. represents, that 
“as the all who are 7m Adam die, so the all who are 
in Christ shall be made alive ;” but, “as by Adam all die, 
so by Christ all shall de made alive.” Dr. H. changes the 
apostle’s statement, and treats the words » rg Addu, and é 
tw Xgierw, as though they were descriptive of the persons who 
die and are to be made alive, instead of the persons through 
whom they die and are to be made alive. The words & ra 
Addu, and é» tw Xgsorw are the exact equivalents of the words 
in the preceding verse, 2/ dvégdmev, xat ds’ avoeomov; for, as by 
man came death, so also by man comes the resurrection of 
the dead; for the apostle gives them as an explanation of 
those terms: ‘‘ For as by Adam all die, so by Christ shall all be 
madealive.” ‘Evra Adam, and é t Xg.ers, are no limitations 
therefore on the words wrdyres amobm cnxourty, nek Waves Cuomo indy 
covrai, These are used literally and absolutely, and are co- 
extensive with each other. Those are mere designations of 
the persons through whom death and the resurrection from 
death come. 

In the fourth place, Dr. Hodge alleges as a proof that his 
construction of the apostle’s discourse, as limited to the 
resurrection of believers, is just, that the verb wore, in 
the expression wares Cworeinbnrervta:, “all shall be made alive,” 
is never used of the wicked. But if that were true in re- 
spect to the other instances of its otcurrence in the New 
Testament, it would not affect its meaning in this passage, 
nor yield any corroboration to Dr. H.’s assumption. The 
only question respecting it is, what is its literal meaning, 
here and elsewhere? And that it is simply to make alive, 
to.communicate corporeal life; and when used in respect 
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to the dead, therefore, to make them live, to raise them 
from death to life—neither Dr. Hodge, nor any one, will 
deny. If used, then, in other instances, to denote the commu- 
nication of corporeal life to the holy dead, that would be no 
obstacle to its having its proper meaning also, to make alive, 
in this passage, though it is here used in reference to the 
dead universally, without consideration whether they are 
believers or unbelievers. Who the subjects are to whom it 
is here applied, is to be determined, not by the verb itself, 
but by the nominative of the verb. If there is any law of 
language that does not admit of debate, it is that the nomi- 
native of a verb—that is, the persons of whom the affirma- 
tion expressed by the verb is made—are the persons who 
are to be the subjects of the event which the verb affirms 
of them. It would be a singular doctrine, truly, that should 
set that law aside, and transfer the office from the nomina- 
tive to the verb, of determining who it is whom the affirma- 
tion of the verb respects. Mayzes is the nominative here; 
all—all, literally and absolutely, without exception; all 
who die by means of Adam—are to be made alive 
by Christ. But Dr. Hodge is mistaken in the representa- 
tion that it is “ never used of the wicked.” It is employed 
Rom. iv. 17, one of the passages to which he refers, to 
denote the communication of life to the dead, without any 
intimation that it is to the holy only to whom that life is 
imparted, any more than to the unholy. “ Abraham is the 
father of us all before God (whom he believed), rev Cworesovrres, 
Tevs vexgovs, Who causes the dead to live, and calls things 
that are not as though they were ;” that is, Abraham be- 
lieved him as giving life to the dead, and calling things not . 
yet existing as though already in being: in other words, he 
believed in him as almighty, and able alike to recall the 
dead to life, or to speak into life those that as yet had no 
being ; and these acts are mentioned as exemplifications of 
God’s omnipotence, without reference to the question 
whether those whom he raises from death to a new life are 
holy or sinful, any more than to the question whether those 
whom he is hereafter to create, are to be of the one class or 
the other; and this meaning Dr. H. himself ascribes to it 
in his Commentary on Romans. “It may be considered as 
a description of the omnipotence of God. The promise 
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made to Abraham seemed impossible of fulfilment ; yet he 
believed in that Almighty God, ‘who quickens the dead 
and calls, 7. e. commands and controls things that are not, 
as though they were.’” The verb (Gwoweew) in the expres- 
sion, “ who causes the dead to live,” is used as much, there- 
fore, of the enemies of God, as it is of his friends. 

It is used in the same manner also John v.21. “Qemee 
yar o marne eysiper Tous VEXBOUS math Cwomerct, dutT@ xat o Ui0g obs bers 
Cworosi. ‘* For as the Father raises the dead, and gives life, 
so also the Son makes alive whom he will;” whether 
friends or enemies. The verb to make alive is thus-used as 
of precisely the same import as the expression, to raise 
the dead; and Christ is said to give life to whom of the 
dead he will, just as the Father gives life to the dead, as he 
pleases, whether they are his friends or not. There is no 
such limitation of the use of the word then to the resurrec- 
tion of the holy, as Dr. H. affirms ; but it is in perfect con- 
sistency with its literal import and its usage in other 
passages, that it is employed here to denote the resurrection 
to a corporeal life, of all who die by means of Adam. 

In the fifth place, to confirm his interpretation, Dr. H. 
alleges that the same limitation of the resurrection that is 
to result from Christ’s work, is to be made in construing 
the parallel passage (Rom. v. 12-21). We regard it, how- 
ever, as unauthorized, and founded on a misapprehension of 
the apostle’s language, and of the point he employs himself 
in exemplifying. The parallel he presents, is not, as Dr. H. 
and many others suppose, between the evil consequences to 
the race of Adam’s fall, and the effect of Christ’s work in 
their saving justification; but between the sentence and 
subjection of the race to corporeal death because of Adam’s 
sin, and the reversal of that sentence and deliverance of the 
race from corporeal death by Christ’s obedience. This is 
clear from the context, the topics of which he treats, and 
his language. 

The subject compared (vs. 12-21) with the effect of 
Adam’s fall, is not the saving justification of men, which 
he had discussed in the preceding chapters, but a theme not 
before touched, the deliverance of the race by Christ from 
the corporeal death brought on them by Adam. The 
apostle had stated (v. 1, 2), that being justified by faith, we 
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have peace with God, and rejoice in the hope of his glory: 
and he added (vs. 3-10), that we have also another occasion 
of joy, viz. tribulations. “ And not only so, but we rejoice 
also in tribulations :” and he gives as a reason of it, that they 
are the means of advancing us in patience, in evidence of 
our reconciliation to God, and in the hope and assurance of 
final redemption. He then adds that we have still another 
occasion of joy ; “and not only so, but we also rejoice in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the reconciliation.” But why? On what ground? 
According to Dr. H., Professor Stuart and others, no reason 
is given. Instead of an occasion of rejoicing, in addition to 
those he had before mentioned, as he indicates by the ex- 
pression, “ But not only so,” he only affirms that we rejoice 
in God, without specifying the reason or relation of the joy ; 
which implies that he left the expression of the thought un- 
finished, which he meant to have uttered. To say that we 
rejoice in God on account of our relations to him as justified 
by faith, and having a hope of his glory, were only to repeat 
what he had affirmed (vs. 1, 2). To say that we rejoice in 
him because of the means he is employing to advance our 
sanctification, and add to our proof that we are his children, 
were only to repeat what he had stated (vs. 3, 4). To say 
that we rejoice in him because of his love to us, and our 
consciousness of it, and assurance that it will not fail us, but 
will watch over and defend us till our redemption is com- 
pleted, were only to repeat what he had just uttered 
(v. 5-10). There is no new reason of rejoicing in him given, 
therefore, unless it be in the effect of Christ’s obedience, as 
it is depicted in the verses that follow—in releasing the race 
from the sentence to corporeal death, brought on it by the 
fall of Adam. 

That that is the ground of the rejoicing, is clear moreover, 
from dia revre—for this, for this reason, on this account ; the 
office of which is to indicate that the reason of the joy is in 
that which follows. It most certainly is not ¢lative, as Dr. 
H. regards it, inasmuch as the restoration of the dead to life 
because of Christ’s obedience is not a logical consequence 
of the justification of believers by faith, nor of any other 
truth or doctrine which the apostle had taught in the pre- 
ceding context. It is not d//ative, indeed, on the views enter- 
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tained by Dr. Hodge and others, that the design of vs. 
12-21 “is the illustration of the [saving] justification of 
sinners on the ground of the righteousness of Christ, by a 
reference to the condemnation of men for the sin of Adam.” 
He says, “‘ Paul had been engaged from the beginning of the 
epistle in inculcating one main idea, viz. that the ground 
of the sinner’s acceptance with God is not in himself, but 
the merit of Christ; and in the preceding verses he had 
said, ‘we are justified by his blood,’ by his death we are 
restored to the divine favor, and through him we have 
received reconciliation, that is, are pardoned and justified.” 
How then does “ the justification of sinners on the ground of 
the righteousness of Christ” follow as a logical consequence 
of this, which is identically the same, not a different and 
dependent truth? or how is this truth that men are justified 
solely by the righteousness of Christ, illustrated by what Dr. 
Hodge holds to be the teaching of vs. 12-21: namely, that 
“as by the offence of one all die, so by the righteousness of 
one, as many are justified, as are justified ?” Dr. H. makes 
the statement a mere tautology, instead of a logical illustra- 
tion. Ase revre clearly therefore is not illative, but simply 
points to that which follows, as the reason of the rejoicing 
in God, in addition to other grounds of joy, of which the 
apostle speaks, v. 11, and is properly rendered not by where- 
fore, which implies that what follows vs. 12-21 is a logical 
consequence of what precedes ; but by—/for this, or for this 
reason. ‘ And not only that, but we also rejoice in God, on 
account of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have 
already received the reconciliation, for this: as by one 
offence, a sentence came upon all men of condemnation to 
death ; so by the obedience of one a sentence came upon all 
men of restoration to life, or acquittal from death.” ‘The 
text should therefore be differently pointed. Asa sero, 
instead of beginning a new proposition, is not to be sepa- 
rated from the words that precede it, and is to be followed 
by a semicolon s—Kavydmevos ev ta Oced Jie To xvgiov HuwY Inrod 
Xgiored, ds ob vov tTyv xararaAmyiiy sArctBomer, dice revre; Ocwee di° Evbs 
avbeanov h amagtia—x, T. A, 

That it is not dlative in the sense of wherefore or there- 
fore, to indicate that what follows is a logical consequence 
of, or illustrative of truths established by a preceding train 
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of reasoning, is clear, moreover, from the fact that it is never 
used in the New Testament in that relation ; but in every 
instance of its occurrence, in which it refers to something 
that precedes it, it is to the proposition or statement that 
is ¢mmediately before it, and its office is to indicate that the 
fact or truth expressed in that statement, is the ground or 
occasion of the act, purpose, or consequence which it is de- 
clared is to follow. As Matt. xix. 2, Herod said of Christ: 
“This is John the Baptist. He is raised from the dead, xa 
die rovro, and for this the miracles are wrought by him.” 
Here the reference of ds tere is to the proposition that 
immediately precedes it, and its function is to indicate that 
the aflirmed resurrection of Christ from the dead, was the 
reason that miraculous powers were exerted by him. Also 
John i. 31: “ And I knew him not; but that he might be 
manifested to Israel; da retire, for this, I come baptizing 
with water.” Here the announcement and indication of 
Christ to the Israelites, is given by 2: retro, as the reason of 
John’s ministry as his herald. It is used also in the sense 
of for this, or for that (Matt. xxiii. 14, 34; xxiv. 44): “ t 
have married a wife, xai dia retro, and for that I cannot come.’ 
(John ix. 23; xiii. 11; xix. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 30.) 

In other passages it is used in the same relation in the 
sense of for this reason, as Eph. v. 17: “ See oé», therefore, 
that ye walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise, 
buying the season, because the days are evil. Avsé& retro, for 
this reason, be ye not unwise, but know what the will of the 
Lord is.” Here the days being evil, is given by dia retro as 
the reason that the Ephesians should not live in ignorance 
of their duty, but should make themselves acquainted with 
the divine will. So also Eph. vi. 13, where the fact that 
our conflict is with principalities and powers is given by dz 
tere, as a reason for our taking the whole armor of God. 
It is ‘used i in the same sense in Col. i. 9; 1 Thess. ii. 18; Heb. 
ii.1; Rom. xiii. 6. 

In other instances it is used in the same relation in the 
sense of in respect to this, or in reference to this, John v. 
15-18: “ And the man went and told the Jews that Jesus 
is the person who made him whole. Kal ds retro, and in 
reference to this the Jews persecuted Jesus and sought to 
put him to death, «zi, because he had done these things on 
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the Sabbath.” Here the persecution was in reference to the 
restoration of the blind man to sight; but the particular 
reason of it was that he had wrought the miracle on the 
Sabbath. “ And Jesus replied to them, My Father worketh 
until now, and I also work. As redre, in reference to this, 
«, therefore the Jews sought the more to put him to death, 
ett, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but also 
called God his own Father, making himself equal to God.” 
Here it was in reference to his justifying himself for per- 
forming the miracle on the Sabbath, that they sought the 
more to put him to death, while the particular reason was, 
that he called God his Father, and made himself equal to him. 
So also Matt. xviii. 23: “Ara reiro, in respect to this—the duty 
of forgiveness—the kingdom of heaven is like a human king 
who wished to settle accounts with his servants” (Luke xi. 
49; xii. 22; John vi. 65; vii. 21). 

Thus, in all these instances, that to which d:é retro refers 
and presents as the reason of that which follows, is the fact, 
truth, or statement of the sentence that immediately pre- 
cedes it; not a point or doctrine established by a preceding 
train of reasoning; and the connexion between that which 
precedes and that which follows, is in each instance simply 
a connexion of natural consequence, of divine purpose, of 
human volition, or of some other cause or reason of that 
kind; not a logical connexion; as of an inference from a 
premise. There is no argument in any of the passages to 
which we have referred; but only a statement of facts, and 
the connexions that subsist between them in the agency of 
God and man and the events of providence; and those con- 
nexions are precisely such as we are accustomed to express 
by the equivalent terms of our language, for that, for that 
reason, in respect to that. Thus, we say, the earth’s axis 
stands at an angle with the ecliptic; for that reason, in our 
latitude the days are longer than twelve hours when the 
earth is wheeling in one part of its orbit, and shorter when 
it is passing through another. There are, in our climate, 
great variations in the temperature ; and for that reason differ- 
ent dresses are worn at different seasons, and artiticial 
means are employed at one time to warm the dwellings, and 
at another to make them cool. Bonaparte was defeated in 
the battle of Waterloo; for that reason the French people 
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ceased to uphold him, and he was obliged to abdicate. In 
these sentences there surely is no logic. There is no deduc- 
tion of an inference from a premise. There is simply a 
statement that a fact in one sphere is the reason or occasion 
of another fact in another. The connexion in one case is a 
physical one; in the others a voluntary one ; but still a con- 
nexion of external acts, not of reasoning: yet the phrase, for 
that reasqp, used in them, is an exact equivalent to da rire, 
in the passages to which we have referred ; and to assign to 
d.z redre a logical function in them, is as mistaken and absurd 
as it were to assign to the words, for that reason, that office 
in the others. 

There are several cases, however, in which that to which 
di reste refers, follows, instead of preceding it, as John viii. 
47: “He who is of God, hears the words of God. Ard retro, 
for this reason ye hear not, ér, because ye are not of God.” 
Here that to which da retro refers as the cause of their not 
hearing God, follows instead of preceding és retire. Its office 
certainly, therefore, is not illative. There is no logic in the 
statement. In reasoning, the inference is not placed before 
the premise, but after it. Instead of a process of reasoning, 
it is a mere statement that one fact had its ground or reason 
in another, precisely as in the statement; the reason that 
the deaf do not hear, is that their organs are not perfect; 
there is no logic, no inference of one fact from another, but 
a simple affirmation that the reason of the deafness that is 
predicated of them, lies in another fact, an imperfection 
of their organs, that is predicable of them. It is used in this 
relation also, John xv. 19: “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own, but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, da rere, for 
this reason the world hates you.” Here the fact that the 
disciples were not of the world, is put before d@ retro, which 
presents that fact as the reason that the world hated them: 
and the hatred of the world was the consequence of the 
opposite dispositions of the world and the disciples ; and the 
work of passions and motives ; not the result by a process of 
logic from a premise. So also, John iii. 1: “For this reason 
the world knows you not, because it knowsnothim.” That 
is, their not knowing God, was the intellectual and moral rea- 
son of their not knowing his children: not the logical ground 
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of it. Their not knowing or recognising God’s children, was 
a fact, not a mere logical inference from their ignorance of 
God asa premise. To assign to 2s retro, for this reason, an 
illative office here, is as false and absurd as it were to assert 
that inasmuch as the snecession of day and night is a con- 
sequence of the earth’s revolution on its axis, therefore that 
succession is a logical consequence of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution. a 

There are several passages, also, in which the reason to 
which 22 ttre refers, is not only placed after it, but lay in 
some future anticipated act or effect, not in something that 
already had existence. Thus Rom. iv. 16, it is said of the 
promise to Abraham: “ For this reason it was of faith, in 
order that it might be of grace.” As its being by faith was 
thus in order to an end, its being by faith cannot have been 
a logical consequence of that end. That were to make the 
consequence an antecedent of the means by which it is 
secured. So also, 2 Cor. xiii. 10: “For this reason 
I write these things being absent, that when present I may 
not act severely with the power which the Lord has given 
me in order to upbuilding, and not to overturning.” As 
that at which he aimed was to be a consequence of his 
writing, his writing was not a logical consequence of that 
effect. So also, Tim. 1.16: “ But for this reason I was the 
subject of mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might mani- 
fest all long-sutfering for a pattern of those who are 
hereafter to believe on him unto eternal life.” As his 
obtaining mercy was in order to his exhibiting an example 
to other believers of patient endurance of all forms of evil 
from men, it cannot have been a logical consequence of his 
exhibiting that example. And so also, 2 Tim. ii. 10, and 
Heb. ix. 15. And to this class belongs the passage Rom. 
v.11. The only point in which its use here differs from its 
ordinary usage is, that the fact to which it refers as the rea- 
son of the rejoicing in God, is stated after ¢@ retro, as in 
Rom. iv. 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 10, and the other passages last 
mentioned, instead of preceding it. 

All the other instances of its occurrence in the New Tes- 
tament belong to one of the classes we have enumerated. 
The fancy that it is ever used illatively, or in a logical rela- 
tion, is thus wholly groundless. Equally mistaken is the 
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notion also of Schott and others, that it is a mere formula of 
transition from one topic to another, like our also. It never 
fills either of those offices, and has no adaptation to them. 
There is no instance of its use in an argument. Its sole 
function is to indicate the connexion between facts and 
events, and it is always accompanied by a statement of both 
facts or events; usually the fact to which it refers as the 
reason of that which it explains, is stated in the sentence 
that immediately precedes it; and that only which it ex- 
plains, or accounts for, follows it. In Rom. v. 11, however, 
and there are other like instances, the fact which it gives as 
the reason of the apostle’s rejoicing in God for a consideration 
he had not before mentioned, follows 4 retire, and is the re- 
lease of the race, by Christ, from death and the sentence to 
death brought on them by Adam. This is not merely proba- 
ble ; it is indisputably certain. As its specific and sole office 
is to indicate the fact or event which is the reason of another 
fact or event with which it is conjoined, and as the fact on 
the one side is always given, as well as that on the other; 
the release of the race from the corporeal death to which 
they are sentenced by Adam’s fall, is indubitably that which 
is given as the reason of the apostle’s rejoicing in God (ver. 
10), both because it stands in the proper relation to dia retire, 
and because no other fact to which di retro can refer, is 
given as the reason of that rejoicing. 

This construction of d:¢ retro is thus not only legitimate and 
in harmony with the usage of the New Testament, but is 
the only construction that is admissible in this passage, and 
it presents a special and an impressive reason for the rejoic- 
ing in God, of which the apostle speaks. He had before 
enumerated several grounds of rejoicing in him, that lie in 
the relations of individual believers to him, their experience 
of the beneficial influence of great trials, their conscious- 
ness of the love of God in their hearts, and their assurance 
of final redemption. He now refers to a reason of rejoic- 
ing in him that lies in an effect of Christ’s death that is 
common to the whole race ; namely, their release from the 
corporeal death, or sentence to that death brought on all by 
the fall of Adam. The apostle’s representation is thus per- 
fectly natural; and the reason of his joy has a greatness 
and grandeur that are suitable to the affection it inspired. 
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But though it is thus clear that the fact to which a2 reore 
refers as the ground of the rejoicing in God of which the 
apostle speaks (v. 11), is that effect of Christ’s death on the 
race as depicted in the verses 12-21, that follow; is it cer- 
tain that the effect of Christ’s death as the second Adam to 
which it refers, is the restoration or release of the race from 
the corporeal death to which they were sentenced because 
of the first Adam’s fall—and not, as Dr. Hodge and others 
conceive—the saving justification of believers? We answer, 
it is indubitably the former. That is not only the clear im- 
port of the passage, but it is the only construction it 
admits. 

1. The effect of Christ’s obedience, which the apostle con- 
trasts with the effect of Adam’s fall, takes place as a direct 
and necessary consequence of it, without any dependence 
on the acts of men, precisely as the subjection to death by 
Adam’s fall takes place necessarily and unavoidably, to 
them. ‘There is no hint that it has any dependence on their 
agency, any more than their sentence to death in conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression has. They are absolutely 
passive in regard to it. This is seen from the fact that it 
takes place by a divine constitution, and is the effect of a 
sentence or judicial act on the part of God. As by the 
disobedience of one man all are constituted sinners ; that is, 
pronounced by a judicial act, obnoxious to death, the penalty 
of Adam’s sin; so by the obedience of one, all are consti- 
tuted just—that is, declared by a judicial act to be entitled 
to be freed from that death. And as by one offence it came 
upon all men to condemnation to corporeal death, so also by 
one righteousness it came upon all men to an acquittal from 
death unto life; that is, to a sentence assigning them to a 
corporeal life. This cannot be their saving justification, 
therefore, as that does not take place by a general judicial 
sentence in respect to all who are saved, and without any 
reference to their agency. A specific acceptance of Christ 
as their Redeemer, is a condition of their justification. 
Pardon and acceptance are by faith, a resurrection from 
death is not. 

2. It is clear from the fact, that that from which the race 
is here represented as freed by Christ, is identically that to 
which they are subjected by Adam. This is seen from the 
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statement that as by the disobedience of the one man, the 
many were constituted sinners; that is, were brought into 
a state in which they were to be treated as sinners, by being 
subjected to corporeal death, the penalty of Adam’s sin; so 
by the obedience of the one man, the many were consti- 
tuted just; that is, brought into a state in which they are to 
be treated as entitled to be freed from that penalty. The 
effect of Christ’s obedience contemplated in this compari- 
son, is thus simply the converse of the effect of Adam’s dis- 
obedience; precisely as being declared just in respect to a 
specific offence, is the converse of being condemned as 
guilty of it. As the effect of Adam’s sin was to bring on 
them a sentence of corporeal death as though they had 
themselves eaten the forbidden fruit ; so the effect of Christ’s 
obedience in their stead which is here contemplated, is 
simply to reverse that doom, and bring on them a sentence 
to corporeal life, precisely as though Adam had not sub- 
jected them to that penalty. This is confirmed by 1 Cor. 
xv. 22, where it is formally declared that as by Adam all 
die, so also by Christ shall all be made alive. Their being 
constituted just, therefore, cannot be a saving justification 
from all sin, as that is not an exact converse of the effect of 
Adam’s sin. 

3. As it is the exact converse of the effect of Adam’s sin, 
with which it is here compared, it cannot be anything else 
than a deliverance from corporeal death, inasmuch as the 
effect of Adam’s sin, with which it is contrasted, is nothing 
else than the subjection of the race to that death. The word 
death, Dr. Hodge, Professor Stuart, Tholuck, and many others 
regard as used here in a more extensive sense, for. all the 
corporeal evils that result from the fall—such as weakness, 
weariness, pain, and sickness, as well as literal death. But 
that is undoubtedly mistaken. It is that death which was 
threatened to Adam as the penalty that should be inflicted 
on him if he should transgress, which was a literal cor- 
poreal death, by which his body should return to the dust 
out of which it was taken. It is contradictory to the laws 
of language and absurd to imagine that the term, in that 
first instance of its use in the first law imposed on man, was 
employed by a metaphor founded on analogies that were not 
to exist until the law had been broken and the penalty in- 
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curred. Wherever it is used by a metaphor, the figure is 
founded on this primitive meaning of the word, and is a 
mere transfer of it to analogous penal evils that result to the 
soul, or to the whole being from sinning; as when the 
punishment or misery to which the unholy are to be con- 
signed after they have been raised from corporeal death, is 
called the second death. 

4, That it is simply corporeal death, is clear also from the 
passage (vs. 12-14) which defines it as the death that entered 
by sin, and reigned from Adam onward even over those 
who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, that is, of those who had not incurred the penalty 
of death by their own act, such as infants, who suffered no 
penal evil except simple corporeal death. It is simply the 
natural death threatened to Adam, and accomplished on 
him when he returned to dust, and brought by him on all 
his posterity; not a metaphorical death which was not 
threatened to him, and is not inflicted on others on the 
ground of his transgression. 

5. This is confirmed by the representation (1 Cor. xv. 21, 
22), that the death which is brought upon all by Adam 
is that natural death, from which there is to be a resurrec- 
tion to life by Christ. “Since death is by man, so also by 
man is the resurrection of the dead. For as by Adam all 
die, so also by Christ all shall be made alive.” The death 
denoted in these passages is indisputably the same, and is 
mere natural death, or the death of the body. As there- 
fore the effect of Christ’s death contrasted with it (Rom. v. 
12-21) is like this (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22), the mere opposite of 
the effect of Adam’s fall, it is a mere release from corporeal 
death, and not a saving justification from sin. 

6. This is made certain by the fact that the effect of 
Christ’s death is co-extensive with the effect of the sin of 
Adam, with which it is contrasted, and reaches to all men. 
“ For as by one offence [a sentence came] upon all men to 
condemnation [to death], so by one obedience [a sentence 
came] upon all men unto an acquittal to life.” Here the 
parties to whom the offence and the obedience carry their 
several effects, are represented to be identically the same, 
and all men, that is, the whole race, absolutely and with- 
out exception. The co-extensiveness of the effect of Adam’s 
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sin and Christ’s obedience is exhibited also in the corre- 
sponding terms ¢: weaac (vs. 15 and 19). They have identi- 
cally the same meaning in both sides of the parallel, and 
denote the whole human race, without exception. As it is 
a sentence to life which Christ’s obedience brings to all 
men, it must be toa corporeal life, not a spiritual life, or life 
of renovation and salvation, inasmuch as all the race are 
not made by Christ’s obedience partakers of a spiritual 
life. 

4. This is clear also from the terms @:xatwua and dimaiwrs, 
Amaiapa denotes a sentence of acquittal, or vindication from 
a charge or sentence ; not forgiveness and acceptance, which 
constitute a saving justification ; and dixaiwrs Cons, denotes a 
sentence declaring one entitled to life. But such a sentence 
is wholly different from a saving justification, which is a 
judicial pardon and acceptance on account of Christ’s right- 
eousness ; not a sentence to life, not even a spiritual life; as 
it is consequent on the commencement of a spiritual life by 
renovation and faith in Christ. 

8. And finally, this is confirmed by the representation by 
the apostle that the grace which God confers on those who 
are redeemed through Christ, greatly transcends that effect 
of his death which he is contrasting with the effect of Adam’s 
fall. His aim in the parenthesis (vs. 15-17) is to preelude his 
readers from imagining that the gracious gift to the race 
through Christ, which he compares to the effect of Adam’s 
fall, includes all the gracious effects of Christ’s death; and 
he expressly specifies (v. 17) the gift of justification or right- 
eousness which they receive who are to reign for ever in life 
through Christ, as a gift that is in excess of the effect of Christ’s 
death, which he contrasts with the effect of Adam’s fall. This 
is undoubtedly the office of vs. 15-17. The apostle had stated 
the first side of the comparison (vs. 12-14), the subjection of 
all by Adam to corporeal death ; he completes the compari- 
son (vs. 18, 19): “Therefore then as by one offence, sentence 
came upon all men to condemnation to natural death, so by 
one obedience it came upon all men to an acquittal to life.” 
But to guard against the inference that the benefits of 
Christ’s death are limited to the mere deliverance of the 
race from the corporeal death brought on it by Adam, he 
(in vs. 15-17) shows that it is the means of greater grace— 
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first towards all, in granting them aseason of probation or trial 
whether they will return to God, offering to them redemp- 
tion through his blood, and employing means to instruct, con- 
vince, and bring them to repentance and faith; and nest, in 
the actual gift of the Holy Spirit in his renewing power to 
vast multitudes, justification through faith, and exaltation 
to an immortal life of holiness and blessedness in his king- 
dom. As these gifts are an excess beyond the effect of 
Christ’s death, which is contrasted with that of Adam’s sin, 
that effect cannot be the saving justification of men, nor can 
it include it. It is only a release of the race from the sen- 
tence to corporeal death. 

But it will perhaps be asked: If the effect of Christ’s 
obedience, which the apostle compares with that of Adam’s 
fall, is what we represent, why did he not use the same 
terms, avérracis vexewv, to signify it, as in 1 Cor. xv. 21? We 
answer, those terms are not sufficiently comprehensive for 
the effect of which he is here treating. They denote only the 
mode in which those who have actually suffered death, are 
to be released from it. But all have not heretofore actually 
suffered, all are not hereafter to suffer the death to which 
they are sentenced by the sin of Adam. Enoch and Elijah 
were translated ages ago. Many of the living at Christ’s 
coming are to be changed from mortal to immortal; while 
during the thousand years of Christ’s reign on the earth with 
the glorified saints, there is to be no more death, but the 
whole of the holy are to be changed, it would seem, to im- 
mortal (Rev. xxi. 3, 4): and finally, at the resurrection of 
the unholy after the thousand years, death itself is to be abo- 
lished, and all who come into existence thereafter, through 
the round of endless years, are to be directly and absolutely 
exempted by the work of Christ from liability to death, much, 
probably, as they would have been had Adam not sinned. 
To signify this universal deliverance of the race from cor- 
poreal death, whatever may be the form in which it is to 
take place, is dimaiwow Cons, a judgment of life; an acquittal 
to life; that is, of which life is the end and effect, was chosen ; 
which comprehends the whole effect, whatever may be the 
mode in which it is accomplished. 

But, if the deliverance of the whole race from the sen- 
tence of death is the effect of Christ’s obedience, then he 
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must have obeyed and suffered for all, and must therefore 
have acted in his obedience and death as the representative 
of all. Most certainly. And that is as clearly and form- 
ally affirmed in these passages, as language can express it. 
It is as specifically declared, that by the obedience of one 
sentence came upon all men to a judgment of life—that is, 
a sentence of acquittal from death and title to life ; as it is, 
that by the disobedience of one, sentence came upon all 
men to condemnation to corporeal death. It is as express- 
ly declared, that by the obedience of one, ¢ weaae, the 
many, were constituted just—that is, were pronounced by a 
judicial sentence, unobnoxious to death on account of 
Adam’s sin ; as it is, that by the disobedience of one man, 
the many were constituted sinners; that is, obnoxious to 
natural death, because of that man’s sin. It is as expressly 
declared also (Cor. xv. 21, 22), that the resurrection of the 
dead, universally, is by means of man; as it is, that death 
is ; and that waves, all shall be made alive by Christ, as it is 
that dvr, all die by means of Adam. And this co-extensive- 
ness of his representative office with that of Adam, is taught 
in many other passages, and is the clear and only doctrine 
of the Scriptures on the subject. Thus, Heb. ii. 9: “We 
see Jesus made lower than angels, so that by the grace of 
God he might taste death for every one.” 1 John ii. 2: 
“ And he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the whole world.” John iii. 16: “ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” He was given for the whole world 
in such a manner, that nothing is requisite to the salvation 
of any one through him, but faith ; that is, a specific accep- 
tance of him as a Saviour, by his obedience and death, and 
the gift of that faith by the renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit, does not follow as a necessary and infallible conse- 
quence of Christ’s death, but is determined by divine sove- 
reignty. The difficulty Dr. Hodge, and others, here feel 
in regard to the divine truth and justice, is not evaded by 
the supposition, that Christ’s death was only for those to 
whom it is made efficacious by the Spirit ; for how then is it 
to be accounted for that Christ is said to have died for all; 
that salvation is offered to all through his blood ; that all are 
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required to accept him as their Saviour and trust him for 
redemption ; and that those who do not, are to be condemn- 
ed for their rejection of him? To suppose that God thus 
requires men to act in relations to Christ that do not exist, 
to believe declarations that are not true, to accept offers, 
and rest on promises that cannot be verified, is directly to 
impeach his rectitude. We know that such procedure can- 
not consist with truth and righteousness ; while we know, 
on the other hand, from the fact, that all are not saved 
though Christ died for all; that it is consistent with divine 
truth and justice, that some should not be saved, notwith- 
standing Christ died for them. But Dr. Hodge holds that 
Christ did, in fact, in a certain relation, or to certain ends, 
die for all. Thus he says :— 


“There is, however, a sense in which it is scriptural to say 
‘ that Christ died for all men. This is very different from saying 
that he died equally for all men, or that his death had no other 
reference to those who are saved than it had to those who are 
lost. ‘To die for one is to die for his benefit. As Christ’s death 
has benefited the whole world, prolonged the probation of men, 
secured for them innumerable blessings, provided a righteous- 
ness sufficient and suitable for all, it may be said that he died 
for all..—P. 149, 


According to this view, then, Christ must have died for 
all in respect to all those ends or effects which actually 
result to them from his death. As then all who die are 
indubitably to be raised from the dead ; and as we are ex- 
pressly told (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22) that the resurrection of the 
dead—without any exception—is by means of Christ, as 
death itself is by means of Adam; and that as by Adam all 
who die, die, so by Christ all who die shall be made alive, 
by a resurrection; Dr. Hodge must concede that Christ 
died for all, in such a sense, as to secure their release from 
the sentence to death brought on them by Adam’s sin. 

Rom. v. 11-21, then, not only does not exhibit Christ as 
having died only for those who are saved, nor admit that 
construction, but it explicitly exhibits his obedience as the 
ground of the release of all men from the sentence to death 
brought on them by Adam; and that is in harmony with 
the fact Dr. H. concedes in the passage we have just quoted, 
that it is the doctrine of the Scriptures that Christ died for 
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all mankind, at least in respect to those ends or effects 
which result to all of them from his death; of which one 
of special moment indisputably, of immeasurable signifi- 
cance, is the resurrection to a new corporeal life of all who 
undergo the penalty of death. 

It is clear, then, that the resurrection of which the apos- 
tle treats (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22), is the resurrection of the dead 
universally. The terms are explicit, and all-comprehensive. 
There is no exegetical or doctrinal reason for limiting them 
to believers. Such a limitation cannot be put on them 
except by mere violence, and it is as untheological as it is 
ungrammatical ; for on what ground are the unholy dead 
to be raised, if it be not because of the obedience and death 
of Christ, as the redemptive head of the race? Their resur- 
rection will be a release from the penalty of sin, inflicted 
because of Adam’s transgression. How can they be re- 
leased from that penalty if it be not through a substitute 
who died in their place? If they can be delivered from 
death without a mediator who dies for them, why might 
not the holy be raised from death without the death of a 
substitute in their place? And if they, or the unholy, can 
be released from one penalty of sin without a mediator who 
obeys and dies in their place, why might they not from 
others? The supposition of the resurrection of the unholy 
dead to a new corporeal life, independently of Christ’s obe- 
dience and death, thus implies that there is no necessity of 
his mediation in order to the deliverance of men from the 
curse of sin, and is fraught with the subversion of the work 
of redemption, and the whole government of God; for how 
can the infliction of the penalty of death or any other 
penalty be justified, if it may be remitted consistently with 
the Divine perfections, without an expiation? The resur- 
rection of the unholy undoubtedly, therefore, has its ground 
in the death of Christ as truly and absolutely as the resur- 
rection of the holy has; and thence, as all are to be raised 
by Christ, and because of his death for them, the apostle 
indisputably, in declaring that as all die by Adam, so all 
shall be made alive by Christ, declares that the unholy as 
well as the holy are to be raised from the dead by him; and 
he is accordingly treating of the resurrection of the dead 
universally. 
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We now proceed to show that Dr. Hodge is mistaken 
also in the representation that the whole of the dead are to 
be raised at the same time, and after the millennium. He 
says on verse 23: “ But every man .in his own order. 
Christ the first-fruits: afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
his coming.” 


“In his own order. The word riypa is properly a concrete 
term, meaning @ band, as of soldiers. If this be insisted upon 
here, then Paul considers the hosts of those that rise as divided 
into different cohorts or companies; first Christ, then his people, 
then the rest of mankind. But the word is used by later writers 

. . in the sense of ragic, order of succession. And this best 
suits the context, for Christ is nota band. All that Paul teaches 
is, that, although the resurrection of Christ secures that of 
his people, the two events are not contemporaneous. First 
Christ, then those who are Christ’s. There is no intimation of 
any further division or separation in time in the process of the 
resurrection. The resurrection of the people of Christ is to take 
place at his coming (1 Thess. iii. 13; iv. 14-19). 

“Then (cometh) the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father, when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power (v. 24). 

“ This is a very difficult passage, and the interpretations given 
of it are too numerous to be recited. The first question is, what 
is the end here spoken of ? The common answer is, that it is the 
end of the world. That is, the close of the present order of 
things ; the consummation of the work of redemption. . . . 

“ Many commentators understand by the end, the end of the 
resurrection. That*work they say is to be accomplished by dis- 
tinct stages. First the resurrection of Christ, then that of his peo- 
ple, then that of the wicked. This last they say is expressed by, 
then cometh the end, viz. the end of the resurrection. Against 
this view, however, are all the arguments above stated in favor 
of the opinion that the end means the end of the world. Be- 
sides the doctrine that there are to be two resurrections, one of 
the righteous, and another of the wicked, the latter separated 
from the former by an unknown period of time, is entirely 
foreign to the New Testament, unless what is said in the 20th 
chapter of Revelation teaches that doctrine. Admitting that a 
twofold resurrection is there spoken of, it would not be proper 
to transfer from that passage an idea foreign to all Paul’s repre- 
sentations of the subject. If that fact was revealed to John, it 
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does not prove that it was revealed to Paul. All that the most 
stringent doctrine of inspiration requires is, that the passages 
should not contradict each other. The passage in Revelation, 
however, is altogether too uncertain to be made the rule of 
interpretation for the plainer declarations of the epistolary por- 
tions of the New Testament. On the contrary, what is doubt- 
ful in the former should be explained by what is clearly taught 
in the latter. Secondly, it is clearly taught in the gospels and 
epistles that the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicked 
is to be contemporaneous. At least that is the mode in which 
the subject is always presented. The element of time (i.e. the 
chronological succession of the events) may indeed in those repre- 
sentations be omitted, as isso often the case in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. But, unless it can be proved from other 
sources, that events that are foretold as contemporaneous, or, as 
following the one the other in immediate succession, are in fact 
separated by indefinite periods of time, no such separation can 
properly be assumed. In the evangelists and the epistles the 
resurrection of the righteous and that of the wicked are spoken 
of as contemporaneous, and ince their separation in time is no- 
where else revealed, the only proper inference is that they are 
to occur together.”—Pp. 326-328. 


In regard to this, we answer, in the first place, that Dr. 
Hodge must, to be consistent with these representations, admit 
that the apostle treats verses 21-24 of the resurrection of 
the dead universally ; not of the righteous only. For as the 
apostle utters nothing indicating that the resurrection of 
which he is here treating, is the resurrection of the 
righteous, as he directly declares that xéyvres, all shall be 
made alive by Christ ; as waves, all die by Adam; and as 
Dr. H. holds that all, both good and evil, are actually to be 
raised at the same moment, and regards that as the usual 
representation of the New Testament ; on what ground can 
he maintain that the apostle refers only to the righteous in 
the declaration, “that as death is by man, so also by manis the 
resurrection of the dead ; for as by Adam all die, so also by 
Christ shall all be made alive,” and has no reference to the 
unholy? As there is nothing in the language, the subject, or 
the doctrine to prevent it; as the language is comprehensive 
of the whole race, and cannot be limited to believers only 
without violence; why, if as Dr. H. believes, all are ac- 
tually to be raised together without any interval or discrimi- 
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nation of order, should not the apostle be regarded as treating 
of the resurrection of all? The attempt to restrict the resur- 
rection which the passage foretells to the resurrection of a 
part, is plainly, on Dr. H.’s own ground, arbitrary and against 
the apostle’s meaning, and should be abandoned. 

In the next place. But the fact established in the fore- 
going argument, and thus virtually conceded by Dr. H., that 
the apostle treats in the passage of the resurrection of 
mankind universally, makes it certain that the resurrection 
of the evil is not to take place at the same time as that of 
the righteous; inasmuch as the resurrection of the bands 
into which they are to be distributed according to their 
character, as believers or unbelievers, is referred to different 
periods. The apostle’s language is: “Qswep yap tv ry "Adee 
wayres amobmoxovriy, olrw xer iv tH Xeiera mavres Cworombnrorras, 
“Exactos dt tv idiw taymarti: amapyn Xpirres; twerre of tov Xpirres 
1 TH Wagevria adToy ; cite Te Tides, stay wagade THY BariAsiay to 
b6ai xak warpi, orav xatapyhon Tara apyhy nal Waray iLoveiay nat 
Diva’ Vel yay adtov BarrAcder, Lxpis od av OR werTES ToVs ExOpeds 
Umd Tous wodas adTov. "Eryares éxbeds nat aeyerrat 6 bavares, “ For 
as by Adam all die, so by Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every one in his own band: the first Christ; afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming; after that the last 
band, when he shall deliver the kingdom to God even the 
Father, when he shall have put down all rule and all autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign, until he shall put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be put 
down (abrogated) is death.” 

Now as the resurrection here foreshown (v. 22) is the resur- 
rection of mankind universally that die; and as those who 
are to rise are to be distributed into separate bands and 
according to their character, as is shown by the resurrec- 
tion of those who are Christ’s in a band by themselves at 
his coming, it ig clear that the unholy are to form a band 
by themselves. And as the bands are to rise in succession 
at different periods, it is clear that the band of the unholy is 
to rise at a different and later time than the holy. 

That the unholy are to form a band by themselves is shown 
by the declaration, “All shall be made alive, but every one 
in his own band;” and the definition of the first band as 
Christ, perhaps including those who rose with him; and of the 
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second as consisting of those who are Christ’s. As the un- 
holy are not included in the second band, they must of 
course form another band by themselves; and this is indi- 
cated by the term ##—his own band, which doubtless 
means the band to which he belongs by his character, and 
the nature of the resurrection he is to receive. Every one 
who is Christ’s belongs to the band that is to be raised in 
glory and admitted to immortal life in his kingdom, and 
that band is his own band; that in which his character and 
relations to Christ place him. Every one who is not Christ’s, 
belongs to the band whose names are not written in the 
Lamb’s book of life, and who are to be raised to shame and 
contempt. That is the host in which his character and re- 
lations to Christ place him. It is as clear, therefore, from 
the distribution of them which is to take place into bands 
according to their character and the nature of the resurrection 
of which they are to be the subjects, that the unholy are to 
form a band by themselves, as it is that the holy are, who it 
is expressly shown are to be raised as a band by themselves 
at Christ’s coming. 

Dr. Hodge, however, thinks r#yu«, though properly mean- 
ing a band, is used in the sense of rags, order of succession, 
on the ground that it had that sense in a later age, and that 
Christ is not a band. But that it is used in its literal sense, 
band, ¢. ¢. like the divisions of an army—first the com- 
mander, next a body of troops of a particular kind, then 
another body of another kind, there is no reason to doubt. 
To suppose that it denotes a mere order or succession of time, 
is to assign it the office which is filled by exapxa, twsira, and 
cra, and make these designations of successive periods a mere 
tautology. Instead of that, the office of téyua is to in- 
dicate that those who are to be raised, are to be dis- 
tributed into divisions according to their character and 
the nature of the resurrection of which they are to 
be the subjects; and it is the office of amagyn, tmcira, 
and sits, with the specifications that accompany them, to 
show that the periods when those several bands are to be 
raised are different, and separated by wide intervals from 
each other. Those who are Christ’s, are to rise, not only 
after his resurrection, but at the distance of many centuries, 
at his second coming; while the last band is not only to 
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rise after that epoch, but after the vast period denoted by 
the thousand years has passed, when Christ is to return the 
sceptre of the universe to the Father, and retain only the 
empire of our race. Tégs is formed from the same theme 
as tayue, and is used in the same sense to denote the ranks, 
cohorts, and bands into which an army, or body of troops, 
was divided. If it sometimes had the secondary meaning 
Dr. H. ascribes to it, it cannot, on his theory of the resur- 
rection, be supposed to be used in that sense here ; inas- 
much as if, according to him, there is to be but one resur- 
rection hereafter, then there is no order of succession except 
between Christ and the race generally, who are to be raised 
at one and the same period; and the announcement, that 
every one is to rise in his own order of succession, would 
mean nothing more than that the resurrection of the race was 
to take place after the resurrection of Christ. Such an an- 
nouncement, however, is not to be ascribed to the apostle. 
It could have conveyed no information to the Corinthians. 
He had before stated, and they knew that Christ had already 
risen. He had also stated, and it was a fact within their 
knowledge, that the resurrection of the race was to take 
place at a future period. It, therefore, cannot have been 
his object in declaring that every one was to rise in his own 
order, simply to announce that each one’s resurrection was 
to be subsequent in time to that of Christ. Dr. Hodge’s 
construction of the term, thus, if legitimate, implies that the 
resurrection of the race is not to take place wholly at a sin- 
gle period, but is to be distributed at least to two periods ; 
as otherwise the announcement that each is to rise in his 
own order of succession, would have conveyed no informa- 
tion to the Corinthians. Moreover, if the term réype is 
translated order of succession, it will indicate as clearly as 
though it were directly expressed, that the persons to be 
raised at successive periods are to be divided into different 
bands. For if the order of succession denotes a succession of 
time, then those who rise at one time will, in the sense of 
rayne, band, form a distinct group or division from those 
who rise at an earlier or a later time. And finally, this is’ 
confirmed by the fact, that ro #0, the last band, was used 
by the Greeks to denote the last division of an army, as 
when on a march, the remotest division from the centre of 
VOL. X.—NO. IL. 18 
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the camp, or the last arrived and joined to the main body— 
legion, cohort, army. It is clear, then, that réymar: is used 
to denote a band, or division of persons, while i# denotes, 
that the band into which each is to be distributed, is that 
to which he belongs by his character and the nature of the 
resurrection of which he is to be the subject. Christ was 
first, because he rose on grounds peculiar to himself, hav- 
ing died, not on his own account, but in innocence, and as 
the substitute of men, and because he rose in a glory and 
to a station as God-man peculiar to himself; next, are to he 
those who are Cirist’s, at his coming, because they are his, 
and because they are to be raised in glory like his, and to - 
stations in his everlasting kingdom ; and finally, the unholy 
are to rise at a later period, because they are his enemies, 
and are, as such, to rise to the shame and dishonor of an 
everlasting exclusion from his favor. If, as Dr. Hodge 
thinks, the word réyu«, band, cannot be applied to Christ, 
because he is not a band, though many, the evangelists state, 
were raised immediately after him, and were doubtless the 
captivity or captives to death whom he led captive on his 
ascent to heaven—then the term éxéeres must refer exclu- 
sively to rare, the all who are to be made alive by Christ: 
and it will thence result with equal certainty, that dvs, 
the all whom Christ is to make alive, are to be distributed 
into two divisions; for how else can every one rise in his 
own particular rank, or band, in contradistinction from ano- 
ther, if there is no particular band to which he is to belong 
in distinction from another, or which is his any more than 
it is every other individual’s? And if there are to be two 
bands, distinguished by the characters of the persons who 
belong to them, and the resurrection to glory or to dishonor 
which is to be their lot, then it is certain, also, that the un- 
holy are to form a band by themselves, precisely as those 
who are Christ’s are, and are therefore to be raised at a 
period that is to be peculiar to themselves. 

It is equally certain, also, from the designations of time, 
that the resurrection of these bands is to be at different pe- 
riods. The terms amapyn, tweira, and cira are designations of 
times, and as they are here used, of times that are in a series. 
The first, Christ; which, as the event has shown, precedes 
that next in order, more than eighteen centuries. “Er¢ira, 
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afterwards, they that are Christ’s at his coming. Eira, after 
that—that is, at a still later period, after an interval, as the 
Apocalypse shows, of a vast round of ages, re réAog, the last 
band in the train. Eira as clearly designates a time that is 
subsequent to that denoted by éreira, when those who are 
Christ’s are to be raised ; as éreira denotes a time that is sub- 
sequent to Christ’s resurrection. The express and sole office 
of érsira is to show that the resurrection of the holy dead is 
to take place at a distance from Christ’s resurrection, and 
that distance is defined as extending to his coming: and 
the express office, in like manner, of sia, is to show that the 
resurrection of the last band is to take place at a later period 
than the resurrection of the holy ; and its period is defined 
as that at which Christ, having put down all his enemies, is 
to deliver up to the Father the sceptre of the universe which 
he received at his exaltation, and commence his everlasting 
reign, exclusively, over this world and race. Eira is used 
in this sense, Mark iv. 28: “ For the earth spontaneously 
brings forth fruit, first the blade, «ira then, that is, next, the 
ear, cira, afterwards the full grain in the ear.” Itis used ina 
like manner, 1 Cor. xii. 28, to denote an analogous grada- 
tion in a series of miraculous gifts. ‘“ And God has placed 
some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, érsira next after, miracles, cira after them, gifts of 
healing, helps, governments.” They are used in the same 
manner in this discussion respecting the resurrection. “ He 
was seen of Peter; sira, next after by the twelve ; éa<ira, 
afterwards by more than five hundred brethren at once ; 
ixcira, after that by James; sira, next after that by all the 
apostles ; é¢yarov de wavrav, last of all by me.” To deny 
then, that these terms are used to denote successive times, 
and that sira (v. 24) denotes a later time than émsira (vy. 23), 
and treat it as though it were sére, then, and stood for the 
same time as @rsira, is to deny its clear and indubitable 
meaning, and assign it one that is foreign to its usage. It 
is to disregard, also, the structure of the sentence of which 
sira ro ¢éX0¢ is a continuation. Eira isnot the beginning of a 
new sentence and a new subject. Had a new sentence 
begun after rapovsia, Christ’s coming, so as to express the 
meaning Dr. H. ascribes to it, it would have been introduc- 
ed by rire, then, and xai yg, or some other word, or words, 
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indicating a new sentence and another event, and its con- 
temporaneousness with Christ’s rapoucia, coming. Instead of 
that, sira ro réA0g ig a continuation of the sentence commenc- 
edin v. 23, and completes the series of times of which dragyi, 
and é@sira, are the first and second. And finally, this is 
confirmed by the specification which follows, of the time 
to which sira refers, namely irav, when Christ shall deliver 
up to the Father the kingdom which he received at his 
exaltation ; and the specification also, of that time, as 
érav, when he shall have put down all his enemies, of 
which the last that is to be put down is death, which is to 
be after the period denoted by the millennium has passed 
(Rev. xx. 14); while his coming, at which his own people 
are to be raised, is to precede that epoch by a vast round of 
ages (Dan. vii. 13, 14 ; Rev. xi. 15; xx.4-6). The time 
of the resurrection of the last band, is thus specifically de- 
fined as the time of the last judgment, when the rest of the 
dead who are not to live till after the thousand years are 
past are to be raised (Rev. xx. 4—6, 14); precisely as the time 
of the resurrection of the second band is defined, as the time 
of Christ’s second coming. 

It is clear then beyond the possibility of refutation, 
1. That the resurrection of which the apostle is here treat- 
ing (v. 22), “ Allshall be made alive by Christ,” is the resur- 
rection of the dead universally. 2. That those who are to 
be raised, are to be divided into bands according to their 
character and the nature of the resurrection they are to ex- 
perience; and 3. That the resurrection of these bands is to 
take place successively at times that are to be separated 
from each other by wide intervals. The resurrection of the 
holy dead is to be at a distance of at least near nineteen 
centuries after Christ’s resurrection. The resurrection of 
the unholy is not to take place till after the period denoted 
by the thousand years of Christ’s reign on the earth with 
his saints, and is to follow Christ’s coming, therefore, at the 
distance of three hundred and sixty thousand years. 

The passages to which Dr. Hodge refers, as teaching that 
the resurrection of the holy and unholy is to take place at 
the same time, convey no such representation. One class 
of them simply announce that all the dead are to be raised 
by Christ, without any intimation indeed that there is to be 
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any difference in the time of their resurrection ; and equally 
without any that there is not. Such is John v. 28, 29: 
“The hour is coming when all who are in their graves shall 
hear the voice of the Son of man, and shall come forth— 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of condem- 
nation.” This is a simple declaration that the time is 
coming—for hour is used by synecdoche in the sense of 
time—when all the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
man, and shall come forth. There is no indication when 
that time is to be, nor whether their resurrection is to take 
place at one or at several periods. Christ’s object in the 
discourse in which he uttered it, did not require that he 
should refer to the question whether they are to be raised 
contemporaneously, or at different periods. He was vindi- 
cating himself from the charge of having violated the law 
of God by a miracle of healing on the Sabbath. He justi- 
fied himself on the ground that he acted in the same sphere 
as the Father, who, upholding and controlling all his 
works, necessarily exerts his omnipotence and interposes for 
the protection and relief of his creatures on the Sabbath as 
much as on other days. This, however, in place of satisfying 
his enemies, led them to accuse him of blaspheming 
because he made himself equal to God. To that Christ 
replied, that, being the Son of the Father, and equal with 
him, he exerts the same acts as the Father does, whatever 
their kind may be; and he specifies as among those great 
acts, the communication of life to the dead, the judgment of 
men, the claim of divine honors from them, and the gift of 
everlasting life and glory to those who believe on him; and 
at length in confirmation of it, declares that the prerogative 
of recalling the dead to life, and judging men, is specially 
given to him by the Father, and that the time is coming, 
when he will exert it, and will by his voice call all that are 
in the grave to a new life. It is a simple announcement, 
therefore, that all the dead are to be raised by him in dis- 
tinction from the Father. It presents no indication whether 
all are to be raised at the same moment or not. And as it 
will be as literally fulfilled, if the resurrection of the unholy 
takes place at a later period than that of the holy, as it will 
if all are raised at the same epoch, there is no ground for 
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regarding it as indicating that all are to be raised at the 
same time. All that it teaches is the fact that Christ, in dis- 
tinction from the Father, is hereafter to raise all that are in 
their graves. It is only by assuming that it affirms what it 
does not, that it is thought to contradict the doctrine of 
1 Cor. xv. 21-24, that the resurrection of the unholy is to 
take place long after the resurrection of the holy. 

In John vi. 39-41, to which Dr. H. refers, Christ, instead 
of teaching that he is to raise all the dead at the same time, 
simply declares that he is to raise all his own people at his 
coming: for the Jast day, when used in reference to his peo- 
ple, denotes the end of the present dispensation ; the time of 
his coming in the clouds, and raising, judging, and reward- 
ing his saints, and establishing his triumphant kingdom on 
the earth (John xi. 24; 1 Peteri. 5). When used exclusively 
in reference to his enemies, it denotes the time when they 
are to be judged (John xii. 48). In Matt. xxiv. 3, which Dr. 
H. cites, it is 4 cuvreAsio rob aidivog, the end of this age, that is, 
this dispensation during which the affliction of the Jewish 
people is to continue, with which Christ’s rapovsia, coming, is 
coupled, not 0 réAog rot xou0d, the end of the world. There 
is no such expression in the Scriptures, as ro réA0g roi xoopod, 
Nor is there ever to be an end of this material world; so far 
from it, at Christ’s second coming, at the sound of the seventh 
trumpet, éyévero  Badirsin rod xdcpod rod xupiod qudiv xai rod 
Xpitrod avrov, xa Batirzices sis rods aiwvag rwv aidvev; the empire 
of this world is to become Christ’s, and he is to reign over 
it through the ages of ages (Rev. xi. 15). Those accordingly 
on whom he is to take vengeance when he comes, it is 
expressly shown, are his living enemies. It is those, sois 
diapdeipovrag tiv y%v, who are then destroying the earth, whom 
he is then to destroy—that is, those represented by the wild 
beast and false prophet with their armies, who are to be in 
open array against him (Rev. xix. 11-21); and those of the 
living nations who have neglected his disciples and shown 
them no sympathy in the persecution they are to suffer 
immediately before his coming (Matt. xxv. 31-46). And it 
is the same class the apostle represents on whom he is to 
take vengeance, when he is revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels (2 Thess. i. 7-10). These passages thus, instead 
of specifically teaching that all the dead are to be raised at the 
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same time, are wholly silent on that subject ; while they are 
so framed as to be consistent with the prediction (1 Cor. xv. 
21-24), that the resurrection of the unholy is not to take 
place until a long period after Christ’s coming and the resur- 
rection of the holy. 

But that the resurrection of the holy is to precede that of 
the unholy, is expressly foreshown Rev. xx. 4-6. Dr. Hodge, 
indeed, regards the passage as very uncertain. It is in our 
judgment very clear. There are few which the Spirit of 
God has so fully interpreted and made it so impossible to 
misconstrue without a direct disregard of his teachings. 
The symbols which the prophet beheld, were thrones, and 
the souls of the martyrs and others of the holy dead sitting 
on them, invested with judicial authority, and living and 
reigning with Christ the thousand years. To make it indu- 
bitable that they were the holy only, and that the life they 
lived was a corporeal life by a resurrection, the Spirit, 1st. 
declares that the rest of the dead lived not ¢2/ the thousand 
years were ended. 2d. He interprets the vision as symbo- 
lizing the first resurrection. This is, or this foreshows the 
first resurrection. 3d. He next pronounces every one 
blessed and holy who has a part in the first resurrection. 
This shows that their holiness and blessedness are wholly 
different from their resurrection, not the same. And he 
adds that over them the second death has no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ and shall reign with 
him the thousand years. 4. And finally he foreshows by 
another symbolic vision (vs. 11-15) the resurrection, after 
the end of the thousand years, of the rest of the dead, and con- 
demnation as God’s enemies. Nothing can be more certain, 
then, than that the subjects of this visionary resurrection 
(vs. 46) were the holy dead. But it is equally clear that 
their resurrection in the vision, is a symbol of their real cor- 
poreal resurrection—not of any other event of which others 
are to be subjects. That is the interpretation given of it by 
the Spirit: “ This is the first resurrection ;” that is, This is 
the symbol, or representative of the first resurrection. For 
this language is literal, and means indubitably the first 
resurrection of persons from the dead, in distinction from a 
resurrection of other dead persons, that is to take place at a 
later time. It cannot mean a moral resurrection of other 
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persons. This is clear from the fact that there is no first 
moral renovation, in contradistinction from a second one, 
There is no body of believers, whose renovation is or can be 
called the first renovation, in distinction from the renovation 
of all others. The holiness of these persons, moreover, is 
distinguished from their resurrection (v. 6). It cannot 
therefore be the same. It is clear also from the considera- 
tion, that a corporeal resurrection is wholly unsuited to be 
the symbol of a moral renovation ; inasmuch as a corporeal 
resurrection never precedes a change of the moral character, 
but follows it when such a change takes place, and is in 
every instance to be conformed in its nature to the indivi- 
dual’s character that is already established for eternity. It 
is because men are already renewed and are unchangeably 
holy, that they are to be raised in glory. It is because 
they are not renewed, but are unchangeably evil, that they 
are to be raised in dishonor. A resurrection from death 
cannot therefore be used as the representative of a moral 
change, which, if it take place, must take place before a re- 
surrection. It were to take the resurrection out of its natu- 
ral relations, and treat it as an antecedent of that of which 
it can only be a consequent; and is as incongruous and 
solecistical, as it were to make death a symbol of birth ; and 
night that follows the day, the symbol of the day that pre- 
cedes it. It is an invariable law of symbols, that they are 
used in their natural relations; agents being employed to 
symbolize agents, causes to symbolize causes, effects to sym- 
bolize effects, and consequents to represent consequents. 
The fancy, therefore, that this symbolic resurrection of the 
holy dead represents a moral renovation of themselves or 
other persons, is wholly mistaken and absurd. As a glori- 
ous resurrection is a change that only follows the renovation 
of those who are the subjects of it, if it is used as a symbol 
in its natural relations, it can only represent a change that 
follows the renovation of those who are the subjects of that 
change ; and what change then can it be that it represents 
except their actual resurrection from death in glory? 
That is its natural meaning, and the only meaning it 
ean have, as there is no other change of proportionate 
moment of which the holy dead are to be the subjects. 

It will, perhaps, be thought inconsistent with this, that in 
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Eph. ii. 1-7, the gift of life to dead persons, and raising 
them out of the grave, are used by a figure to denote 
their renovation and pardon. It is not, however, but is 
in harmony with, and confirmatory of it. For the Ephe- 
sian believers are declared by a metaphor to have been 
dead in trespasses and sins, that is, morally dead ; and 
it is they in that moral death whom God is said to have 
made alive, and raised up and exalted to seats in heaven. 
These acts are used accordingly by a figure, to denote the 
analogous acts of renovation, pardon, and adoption, of which 
their minds were the subjects. It was not dead bodies on 
which he exerted the acts of making alive, raising up, and 
elevating to seats in heaven, but unrenewed and hostile 
minds ; and as their minds were contemplated as dead, the 
use of terms expressive of the gift of life was perfectly con- 
sentaneous and necessary, in order to denote their moral 
renovation. The application of these figurative expressions, 
therefore, to them, is altogether consistent with the fact that 
the real restoration of a dead body to life, is not a suitable 
symbol of the renovation of the mind that cannot be the 
consequent of a resurrection, but, if it take place at all, 
must precede it. 

These and similar figures, it should be noticed, moreover, 
are never used in the Scriptures except to denote the reno- 
vation of the identical persons to whom they are applied. 
It was the Ephesians themselves who had been morally 
dead, whom God is said to have made alive, not somebody 
else of whom they were mere representatives. The making 
alive of one person is never used to denote the renovation 
of another. 

It is clear then from the nature of the symbol (Rev. xx. 
4-6), and the principle on which it is used, that it is not 
representative of a moral renovation, but is the symbol 
of that which the Spirit of God declares it to be, the literal 
resurrection of the holy dead, their elevation to thrones, . 
and reign with Christ in his kingdom on the earth. And 
this is confirmed by the consideration that the resurrection 
of the dead is an event which nothing but the resurrection of 
the dead can symbolize. Like the coming of Christ in the 
clouds, and the destruction of his enemies, nothing but it- 
self can properly represent it. All the symbolic predic- 
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tions in the Scriptures of a resurrection are representative, 
accordingly, of real corporeal resurrections, and of the 
identical persons and classes who are used as the symbols. 
Thus, in Ezekiel xxxvii., the dry bones are expressly de- 
clared to be representatives of the dead Israelites (vs. 11- 
14), and the resurrection of the bones the representative of 
the bringing up of the Israelites out of their graves. The 
resurrection of the slain witnesses (Rev. xi. 3-12) is in like 
manner representative of a real resurrection of those whom 
they symbolize ; and finally, the resurrection of the rest of 
the dead (Rev. xx. 11-15) after the close of the thousand 
years, is a symbol of the real resurrection at that epoch of 
the unholy dead. 

The passage thus (Rev. xx. 4-6), instead of being un- 
certain, is eminently clear and indubitable, and in har- 
mony with 1 Cor. xv. 21-24, it teaches that the resurrection 
of the holy dead alone is to take place at Christ’s coming, 
and that it is to precede that of the unholy by a vast round 
of ages. 

This is taught alsoin many other passages which foreshow 
that Christ’s coming is to precede the conversion of the race 
generally, and is to be followed, not immediately by the 
general judgment and winding up, as Dr. H. imagines, of 
the affairs of this world, but by a long reign over the nations 
in righteousness and peace. Thus it is foreshown (Dan. vii. 
13, 14), that at his coming in the clouds of heaven, he is to 
receive the dominion of this world, that all people, nations and 
languages may serve him; and that the kingdom he is then 
to establish, instead of ending after a short period, is never 
topassaway. So, onthe sound of the seventh trumpet, he is 
represented as entering on a reign here that is to continue for 
ever; and after the descent of the risen saints symbolized by 
the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 24), the nations are exhibited as 
walking in their light, and as paying him their homage. So 
also, Isaiah ii., xi., lxv., Ixvi. ; Zech. xiv., and many other pre- 
dictions. Ashiscomingis to take place anterior tothe redemp- 
tion of the nations, as his saints are to be raised at his coming, 
and as the unholy are not to be raised until his long reign 
with the saints through the period denoted by the thousand 
years has passed, it is clear that the resurrection of the unholy 
is not to take place until long after that of the holy. Ages 
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are to intervene between them, a reign of infinite grace and 
glory, during which the nations universally are to be redeem- 
ed, and live in sanctitude and bliss under his sway ; all the 
accusations of his enemies are to be refuted, and all the plots 
of Satan defeated, and God’s perfections and rights so veri- 
fied and manifested in their ineffable greatness and beauty, 
as to bind his holy creatures for ever in inflexible allegiance 
to his sceptre. It is when he has reached that great 
moment, and not till then, that he is to raise the unholy from 
the dead and review and vindicate his ways towards them ; 
and it is then that he is to restore to the Father the empire 
of the universe, and reign thereafter only over our world 
and race. : 

On the whole then, it is abundantly clear that the resur- 
rection of which the apostle is treating (1 Cor. xv. 21-24), is 
the resurrection of the dead universally ; that he teaches 
that they are to be divided into two bands, according to 
their character and the nature of the resurrection they are 
to receive ; and that those bands are to be raised at widely 
different periods; the holy at Christ’s coming to establish 
his kingdom on the earth; the unholy, when, after having 
reigned here with his glorified saints, through a vast round of 
ages, he is prepared, by the subjection of all his enemies, to 
restore the sceptre of the heavenly worlds to the Father. 





Art. IV.—Nores on Sorrerure. 


THE EVENTS OF THE DAY OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 


Luxe xxiv. 25, 26.—“ Then he said unto them, O fools and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” 
O ye unthinking, inconsiderate men! How slow ye are to 
comprehend the predictions of the prophets concerning the 
promised Deliverer of Israel? “Ought not Christ to have 
suffered (wae) these things and to enter, xa: siveadeiv, to have 
entered into his glory?” Was it not Divinely appointed, as 
an indispensable part of the plan of redemption (even of 
that redemption of Israel in the flesh, to which you igno- 
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rantly limit your expectations and your hopes), that the 
Christ should suffer those very things, which cause your 
doubts and your sorrows, before he should enter into his 
glory, of which (glory) you have very low conceptions ? 

That these disciples, loving and faithful as they were, 
entertained very inadequate views of the dignity, office, and 
work of Christ, is conclusively proved by this reply. Yet 
the Lord had frequently warned them, not only in figura- 
tive but in the plainest language, that his personal ministry 
would end in. his rejection and death, and that his exalta- 
tion and glory with the Father would follow (see Matt. xvi. 
21, xvii. 22, xx. 17-19; Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33; Luke 
ix. 22, xii. 50, xvii. 31-34, xxiv. 6,7; Matt. xxvi. 31, 32; 
John xvii. 5). It is worth while to pause a little, and con- 
sider how they could thus err, and wherein their error lay. 
The subject is a large one. In this connexion we can con- 
sider only the principal points, and those briefly. 

(1.) According to the common apprehension of the Jews 
of our Lord’s day, even of the most spiritually-minded and 
devout, the Messiah was to be regarded chiefly as the pro- 
mised Deliverer of Israel] from their bondage to the Gentiles 
(Luke i. 68-75). That there were predictions which justi- 
fied the expectations of such a deliverance, cannot reason- 
ably be doubted (2 Sam. vii. 10-24; 1 Chron. xvii. 9-27; 
Isa. i. 26; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 7-15 and 20-26 ; Lev. xxvi. 
42; Ps. xeviii. 3, ev. 8, 9, evi. 44-48). The promises made 
to Abraham, literally understood, included the gift of the 
land of Canaan, in which they (a remnant of Israel) then 
dwelt, with which they connected their national redemption 
and glory (see Gen. xiii. 14-17, xv. 18-21, xvii. 5-8, xxvi. 
2-4, xxviii. 10-15, xxii. 16-18). The Messiah was the 
promised Prince, through whom these expectations were to 
be realized. He was to be a descendant of David, and his 
right to the throne and the crown of David, they expected, 
would be devolved to him by descent from that monarch, 
* according to the covenant God made with him. His domi- 
nion and rule, when once it should begin, they expected and 
believed, would continue without interruption or change 
for ever (John xii. 34; Ps. lxxxix. 36, 37, ex. 4; Is.. ix. 7; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 25; Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14; Micah iv. 7). They 
believed, indeed, that Messiah’s kingdom would be terres- 
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trial, but in no sense limited in respect to the time of its 
duration. Undoubtedly they were right in their expecta- 
tion of such a redemption, if the promises made to their 
fathers might be literally understood. That Zacharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, so understood them, is plain from 
his allusion to the oath which God sware unto Abraham 
(Luke i. 73, 74, compare with Gen. xvii. 16, 17), “that he 
would grant unto us, that we, being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies, might serve him without fear in holi- 
ness and righteousness before him all the days of our life” 
(see 2 Sam. vii. 10; 1 Chron. xvii. 9). We may add, that 
the language and conduct of our Lord himself, justified and 
confirmed this national hope (see Acts i. 6-9; Luke xix. 37- 
44; Mark xi. 9,10; Matt. xxi. 40; Matt. ii. 2,3; John i. 
49, 50; Luke xxii. 29). 

That there were diversities of expectations and hopes 
among the Jews in regard to the moral character of their 
nation in its restored state, we cannot reasonably doubt. 
The carnal and worldly, it is probable, entertained low views 
of the holiness and purity of the expected kingdom, while 
the devout, like Zacharias, connected with the national deli- 
verance holiness and righteousnessin ahigher degree than the - 
nation had ever exhibited (Luke i. 75 ; Isa. lx. 21). 

(2.) Few, if any, of the pious (excepting those who were 
especially taught it by the Holy Spirit), had any conception 
of the means necessary to accomplish this redemption of 
Israel according to the flesh, from their temporary subjec- 
tion to the Gentiles. Like Nicodemus, they thought that 
Messiah’s kingdom would be effectually brought nigh to 
the nation, just so soon as he should appear. No other 
preparation of heart, they supposed, was necessary, than 
such as was attainable by means then within their reach. 
Here they erred: for inseparably connected with this lower 
salvation or redemption, was their deliverance from sin 
(Luke i. 77; John viii. 32-36), and their perfection in holi- 
ness as @ nation (Is. Ix. 21, liv. 13, lii. 1; John vi. 45; Ps. 
Xxxvii. 11, 22 ; Matt. v. 48), and these could not be attained 
consistently with the Divine plan except by the sufferings 
of Christ. To this defect in their faith (as we suppose) our 
Lord especially alluded in the words “ought not (the) Christ 
to have suffered ?” &c. 
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(3.) Again; they had no conception of God’s purpose to 
gather an elect people or church out of all nations, and to 
exalt it far above all terrestrial glory and bliss, by bringing 
it into intimate and everlasting union with himself, through 
Christ crucified and glorified. This purpose (so far as we 
can discover) was first plainly disclosed in our Lord’s inter- 
cession with the Father, which the evangelist John has 
recorded (chap. xvii.) for the instruction of the church. 
Cleopas perhaps had not heard those wonderful words; but 
if he had, he did not comprehend them ; for Paul speaks of 
this Divine purpose as a mystery, hid in God from the 
beginning of the world, wntil it was revealed to the apostles 
by his Spirit (Eph. iii. 1-11), which was not given until after 
the events we are now considering. This is an important 
consideration. It shows us how we may account for the 
defective views of the first followers of Christ, without ascrib- 
ing to them carnal and mere worldly hopes. The building 
of such a church involved most unexpected events; such as 
the rejection of Israel according to the flesh for a season 
(Matt. xxi. 43), the opening of a dispensation of grace to all 
nations, which was to continue during an undefined period 
of time, until the number of the elect, as settled in the 
Divine purpose, should be fully accomplished (see Notes on 
John xvii. and Notes on Luke xviii. 7, Journal, vol. viii. pp. 
95, 96, and 424). They knew not these things, simply because 
the Spirit of God as yet had not taught them (Eph. iii. 5). 

(4.) Moreover, these disciples did not understand God’s 
purpose to redeem the earth itself from the curse and restore 
it to its lost place in his universal kingdom (see Notes on 
Matt. iii. 2, and xix. 28, in vol. ix. of the Journal, pp. 73 
to 85). 

They limited, in fact, Jehovah’s promises of redemption to 
the earthly house and throne of David, and to the deliver- 
ance of Israel according to the flesh from Babylonian and 
Roman bondage, to which they were then subject. They 
hoped for preéminence among the nations of the earth in its 
accursed condition. Consequently the redemption of Israel 
from bondage to the Gentiles, and their restoration to the 
land God gave to Abraham, was a much more glorious 
event, according to the Divine purpose, than they conceived 
it to be; for it included the deliverance, not only of their 
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own land, but of the whole earth from the bondage of the 
curse :—of their people from the bondage of sin (John viii. 
36), and their preéminence in dignity, glory, and power, 
among holy and redeemed nations, in the world restored 
from the effects of the curse, and re-invested with the 
beauty and glory of Paradise. But the crowning glory of 
all these blessings is yet to be mentioned—we mean the 
restoration of the Theocracy—the reign of Jehovah Jesus 
over Israel restored and made perfectly holy ; and over the 
whole earth in peerless majesty. Cleopas and his com- 
panion had no such thoughts asthese. They had fixed their 
hearts upon a national deliverance and terrestrial blessings, 
such as the world in its present condition may afford; in 
which they hoped to share, in common with the pious and 
the good of their own people. They thought not of that 
Divine sonship and that better inheritance which Christ 
had purchased for them and for all his elect (Johni. 12), 
comprising within itself eternal life and glory, enlarge- 
ment from the clogs and restraints of their fleshly natures, 
together with exaltation far above all other creatures, in 
virtue of their union with him, their Redeemer (John 
xvii.). To enlarge and correct their views on these and 
kindred topics, so far as they were capable of receiving 
the instruction, we may suppose was the chief object of our 
Lord’s discourse with them, as they pursued their journey to 
Emmaus. 

Luke xxiv. 27. “And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself.” 

It is evident from this verse, that there are prophecies in 
the books of Moses concerning Christ, and such we reckon 
Gen. iii. 15; xxii. 1-9 and 18; xxvi. 4; xlix. 10, 11; Deut. 
xviii. 15 ; Numbers xxi. 9. Yet some commentators admit 
only one (Gen. xxii. 18), if we except the typical represen- 
tations of the Levitical service. This opinion is quite erro- 
neous (Heb. xi. 26; xii. 26; Acts xxvi. 22; 1 Cor. x. 4). 
Whether these were all the places which our Lord explained 
we can only conjecture. Proceeding to the prophets we 
may imagine he cited and explained such as Ps. xvi. 8-10; 
xxii. ; cxxxii. 11; Isa. vii.14; Jer. xxiii. 5; Ezek xxxiv. 23; 
Daniel ix. 24-26 ; Micah v. 2; Zech. vi. 12; Micah vii. 20. 
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It has been said also, that the number of the prophecies 
which the Lord cited and explained on this occasion must 
have been small, because before the journey to Emmaus was 
ended he had very exactly gone through all of them. But 
we must not imagine that our Lord’s method of unfolding 
the Scriptures was in any respect like that to which we are 
accustomed. Volumes no doubt might be written to unfold 
the meaning of the few we have cited, without perhaps 
making them any clearer either to the unlearned or the 
learned, while he who perfectly comprehended the whole of 
the Scriptures, and who spake as never man spake, could 
comprise the whole in a brief discourse. The voluminous 
and conflicting commentaries which we have upon even 
small portions of the Scriptures, are sad evidence of the 
ignorance of the learned (Job xxxviii. 2), as well as of the 
unlearned, for whom such labors are especially designed. 

Luke xxiv. 28, 29. “ And they drew nigh unto the village 
whither they went, and he made as though he would have 
gone further,”—that is, he seemed to them as if he intended 
or inclined to go further, as he would have done if they had 
not—“ constrained him, saying: Abide with us; for it is 
towards evening, and the day is far spent. And he went in” 
as if he intended “ to tarry with them.” 

It was a custom, we are told, among the Jews, not to en- 
ter the house of any one as a guest without being invited, 
and the Lord Jesus, by continuing his course onward as they 
were parting from him, until invited to stay with them, 
merely complied with that custom. Undoubtedly he would 
have parted from them and passed onward, had they not 
earnestly requested him to abide with them. This conduct 
of the Saviour, then, affords no color of justification to false- 
hood, or dissimulation, or insincerity, though it does justify 
a compliance with the innocent usages of society. 

It is more important to observe, however, how fully per- 
suaded these disciples were, that he was simply and merely 
a man like themselves. 

Their hearts were deeply affected by his conversation ; 
they desired to enjoy more of it, and that was the motive of 
their urgency. Had they supposed him to be an angel or a 
spirit, or more or less than a man of like susceptibilities with 
themselves, would they have addressed him in such language 
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Luke xxiv. 30. “ And it came to pass as he sat at meat 
with them, he took bread and blessed it—or gave thanks— 
and brake and gave to them.” 

We are not informed whether this action was performed 
at the beginning or at the end of the meal. But as it was 
one of the objects, perhaps the chief object of his intercourse 
at this time with these disciples, to give them convincing 
and indubitable evidence of his resurrection, it is probable 
that he had already partaken of food with them ; for this was 
one of the proofs much insisted upon by the apostles 
(Acts x. 41; Luke xxiv. 41).* 

We are expressly informed, that he reclined with them at 
the table, as if to partake of food (ev. xaraxdudjves avrov), 
But before he took the bread and broke it—an action pro- 
per to be performed only by the head or master of the family, 
or company, at the table—he must have risen, or at least 
changed his posture. We may imagine that, instantly on 
his arising, he assumed the tones of voice, and that inimita- 
ble manner of action in addressing the Father, with which 
they were familiar. He puts the bread in their hands ex- 
tended unconsciously, in their amazement, to receive it; 
and while they thus held it (untasted perhaps) he disappears, 
Most, if not all, of the ancient commentators, regard this 
blessing, or giving of thanks and breaking of bread, as the 
sacrament of the body of the Lord. We do not perceive any 
grounds for such an interpretation. No mention is made in 
this place of the cup (1 Cor. xi. 25; Luke xxii. 19, 20). The 
action was designed rather as a means of recognition, and 
as a proof of the reality of his bodily presence, and the 
identity of his person. 

Luke xxiv. 31. “ And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him, and he vanished out of their sight.” 

So striking and peculiar to himself was his attitude, his 
voice, and expressions, that the truth flashed upon both 
their minds irresistibly, at the same instant ; although they 





* Augustine says that the human body, in its resurrection state, would be 
imperfect if it could not partake of food; and that it would be imperfectly 
happy if it had need of food. (Epist. 49, Civit. Dei xiii. 22.) But the par- 
taking of food is deemed conclusive evidence of life in the partaker, and 
hence our Lord ordered the parents of the child he restored to life to give 
her food. 
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had thought of him, until that moment, only as absent and 
dead. They knew him. Their eyes were no longer holden 
(éxparowro, vs. 16), but opened (dmvoixdncav, vs. 31). At the 
same instant, he ceased to be seen of them (d@avrog syévero wn’ 
avrcv, See marginal translation). How great their amaze- 
ment! How unaccountable, that they did not know him 
before! Their hearts, however, were truer to his words, 
than their eyes were to his person ! 

Luke xxiv. 32. “ And they said one to the other, Did not 
our heart burn within us”—was not our heart burning with- 
in us—“ while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures?”—while he was talking with 
us, and opening to us the Scriptures. 

The power and divine unction of his words penetrated 
their souls. They were now prepared to believe the report 
of the women, which they had heard in Jerusalem but heed- 
ed not. They had obtained new, though perhaps not very 
enlarged views of the prophetic Scriptures. Some things 
which before were dark, or shut up, were now clear, and 
shed a joyous light upon the occurrences which, just before, 
were sorrowful and perplexing. Above all, they had found 
him whom they had mourned, as dead and gone. Their 
hearts turned to their. companions in sorrow, and laying aside 
the purpose of their journey, whatever it may have been; 

Luke xxiv. 33. “ They rose up the same hour and re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered toge- 
ther, and them that were with them”—who, though they 
had not seen Jesus, had heard of his resurrection, and were 
conversing among themselves, as Cleopas and his companion 
entered the room, where they were assembled. 

Luke xxiv. 34. “Saying,* The Lord is risen, indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon.” 





* The werd saying (Aéyovras) must be referred to (rods evdexa, &e.) the 
eleven and not to Cleopas and his companion. The true reading is, without 
doubt, Aéyovras and not Aéyovres. The connexion requires it. For Simon was 
not one of the two who went te Emmaus, and if he were, Cleopas had also seen 
Jesus. Why should these two disciples say (if Simon was one of them) that 
the Lord had appeared to Simon without naming Cleopas, if they referred to 
the appearance to them on their way toEmmaus! The meaning is, that du- 
ring the absence of these disciples it had become known at Jerusalem that the 
Lord had appeared to Simon; and this they were conversing about when 
Cleopas and his companion entered to tell them of yet another appearance. 
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We infer from this passage, that the Lord appeared 
to Peter when he was alone, before he appeared to any 
other of his male disciples, but when or where, we are not 
expressly informed (see note on Luke xxiv. 12). Perhaps 
it was with a view to such a favor, that a special message 
was sent to Peter by the angel, as Mark relates xvi. 7. We 
may also infer from this verse, that this apostle was not pre- 
sent at that time, although he may have come in afterwards. 
That Thomas was not present, we learn from John xx. 24. 
Hence, we take the expression, “ The eleven” as designed 
to designate the whole body of the apostles, as it was at that 
time—eleven being the number after the apostasy of Judas 
Iscariot (Acts i. 26; Mark xvi. 14; Matt. xxviii. 16). It 
is probable that nine, only, of the apostles were actually 
present at that time, though there were others, and perhaps 
some of the female disciples with them. 

We observe in this expression (iyég6n 6 xdgws Gvrws) an em- 
phasis—an air of earnestness, which seems to say, that “ now 
indeed, they were really convinced.” The report of the 
women they disregarded (vs. 11), but Simon’s account of the 
Lord’s appearance to him convinced them. “Truly” (évrwg) 
“the Lord is risen, and hath appeared,” &c. But how can 
we reconcile this interpretation with Mark xvi.13? We 
have taken it for granted, that the two disciples referred to 
in Mark xvi. 12, were Cleopas and his companion; and 
Mark says (vs. 13), that when they went and told what 
they had seen and heard, to the residue, they were not be- 
lieved. Yet, according to what Luke here says, the eleven 
had already been convinced by the appearance to Simon. 

We suppose that Mark, in the 13th verse, does not refer 
to the eleven, but to others, to whom these disciples related 
the same things. Observe, Mark uses (vs. 13) the expres- 
sion (rag Aowoig) the residue, to denote the persons who did 
not believe, while in the next verse he denotes the apostles 
by the words (svi¢ evdexx) “the eleven” as Luke does. Who 
those others were, and where Cleopas and his companion 
found them, we are not informed. Did they meet them on 
their return to the city from Emmaus? or in the city 
before they joined the eleven? Did they meet them on 
the same or on the succeeding day? These questions we 
cannot answer. Thus much, however, is evident : the 13th 
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and 14th verses of Mark are not to be understood as refer- 
ring to the same time or persons, and this is sufficient to re- 
move the appearance of contradiction. 

Still it is objeeted, that Mark, in the 14th verse, represents 
the eleven as incredulous, notwithstanding what Luke af- 
firms, of the effect of the testimony of Peter. This objec- 
tion we shall notice hereafter. 

Cleopas and his companion, finding the apostles engaged 
in animated joyful conversation about what Simon had seen 
and heard, which, probably, Simon himself had related to 
them, or to some one of their number, they interrupt the 
conversation, and go on to relate— 

Luke xxiv. 35. “ What things” had happened to them ° 
while they were “in the way” going to Emmans, “ and how 
he was known of thém in breaking of bread;” that is, 
during the meal or repast they took with him at that place. 

An orderly narrative (as the original word iwyeivre im- 
plies) of all that occurred from the time the Lord joined 
them on the way, until he disappeared, would probably have 
required a considerable time. The phraseology allows us 
to believe that their story was not interrupted till the sub- 
stance of it was told. And with what intense interest 
must it have been listened to by the company! We can 
only judge of it by the hold which we know everything 
that concerned Jesus had upon their minds. The expres- 
sion “in the breaking of bread” is idiomatic, and signifies, 
as before intimated, during the meal or repast. We do not 
understand it as intended to denote the particular act men- 
tioned in verse 30, but in the general sense explained. 

Luke xxiv. 36, 37. “And as they thus spake,” while 
they were yet speaking, “ Jesus himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. But they 
were terrified and affrighted, and supposed they saw aspirit.” 

This effect of the sudden, and we may add, miraculous 
appearance of the Lord, is just that which might have been 
anticipated, notwithstanding they appear to have been con- 
vinced before of the fact of his resurrection. It furnishes a 
reason, as we suppose, for the different method the Lord 
observed in his approach to Mary Magdalen, and to 
Cleopas and his companion. It requires but little observa- 
tion of human nature to know the extreme dread and terror 
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all men instinctively feel when anything supernatural is 
supposed to occur. The real or supposed appearance of a 
departed spirit excites such a sensation of nearness to the 
unseen world, that the most resolute spirit quails and recoils 
at the sight. We regard such an event as a significant 
intimation of what exists behind the veil—an anticipation, 
so to speak, of a power yet to be universally felt, in the 
full development of good-or evil. 

It is pertinent to remark also, how universally this belief 
of the spirit-world is spread among men. It is not peculiar 
to any nation, or age, or religion. The refined Athenians 
of antiquity and the Romans believed in a world of spirits. 
The uncivilized Hottentot and the savage Caribbean, of 
more modern times, have held the same belief. The 
ancient Jews (perhaps we should except the Sadducees), 
also believed in the reality of spirits. Philosophy has no 
arguments to refute the dogma, nor to relieve mankind 
against fears from this source.* 

Revelation alone can furnish us with any solid knowledge 
on this subject. From this source we know that there are 
angels good and bad. We also know that they are under 
the control of a higher power, and can no more transcend 
the laws appointed to them, than we can the laws ap- 
pointed to us. We know also, that the souls of men exist 
after they have left their bodies in the places appointed to 
them, being conscious of their condition and their destiny, 
but without the Divine permission they have no more 
power to appear to, or hold converse with us, during their 
disembodied state, than we have to appear among them in 
our fleshly corporeal forms. But to return to the text. 

Luke xxiv. 38, 39,40. “‘ And he said unto them, why are 
ye troubled, and why do thoughts”—questionings, doubts— 
“arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself. Handle me and see: for a spirit hath 





* Calmet has written Déssertations sur les Apparitions des Anges, &c., 
which have been translated into English, and published under the title of 
“The Phantom World; or, The History and Philosophy of Spirits, Appa- 
ritions,” &c. The Rev. Henry Christmas characterizes it as “ a vast reper- 
tory of legends, more or less probable, some of which have very little foun- 
dation, and some which Calmet himself would have done well to omit, 
though now, as a picture of the belief entertained in that day, they greatly 
add to the value of the book.” 
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not flesh and bones as ye see me have; and having said 
this, he showed them his hands and his feet.” 

Our Lord seems to admit that spirits may appear to men 
(when permitted to do so), but he says nothing expressly of 
the kind of spirits—whether human or angelic. His object 
did not require him to do so. He wished to remove their 
misapprehension in relation to himself and their fears, 
which he did, by giving them a test by which they could 
surely know that he was not a disembodied spirit. He does 
not assert that a spirit may not have a material body, but 
that a spirit hath not a body of fiesh and bones, such as he 
had (1 Cor. xv. 50, 44, 49; Heb. i. 14; ii. 14). 

Undoubtedly our Lord’s body, at that time, was composed 
of real human flesh and bones—the identical flesh and 
bones composing the body in which he suffered. To the 
eye of the disciples he appeared to be the same person as 
ever before. We infer this, because his object was to 
prove his corporeal identity. His body, therefore, must 
have been preserved in its natural state of flesh and bones, 
although in other respects it possessed properties no doubt 
that it did not before. For example, we may believe it 
was no longer passible, or capable of suffering pain, or of 
dying. It was also perfectly subject to his infinite spirit, 
having been enlarged from the restraints to which before 
death it was subject (Luke xii. 50). It was capable of 
being transported at his will, without violence to its nature, 
from earth to heaven and from heaven to earth; yet it was 
not yet glorified or transformed, through the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, into that glorious nature in which he afterwards 
appeared to John and to Paul (Rev. i. 13-15; Acts xxii. 6 ; 
ix. 3, 4; see note on Matt. xxviii. 9, 10; ante, page 86). Our 
Lord exhibited his hands and his feet to the disciples for the 
express purpose of proving, by the highest possible evidence 
the disciples could appreciate, that the body in which he then 
appeared before them was no phantom, but the very body 
of flesh and bones which had been rudely taken from them 
in the garden, and conducted to the palace of the high priest 
and from thence to the hall of Pilate and taken by the sol- 
diers from thence to Calvary, and by them nailed to the cross. 
A spirit could not be felt if it could be seen, nor could it be 
seen to bear such marks as those he exhibited. Hence 
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these proofs added to the appearance of his whole person, 
his demeanor, his voice, his respiration, were full and per- 
fect. They furnished his disciples with as convincing evi- 
dence of his corporeal and spiritual identity as they pos- 
sibly could have of the presence and identity of each other.* 

Luke xxiv. 41. “And while they yet believed not for 
joy and wonder, he said unto them, Have ye here any 
meat ¢” 

A moment before they were affrighted, but the brief 
address of the Saviour and the exhibition he made of his 
hands and his feet to their sight and touch dispelled their 
fears, and filled them with unexpected joy. How sudden 
the transition! They knew not what to think. They knew 
not whether they should believe or not. They stood be- 
tween fear and hope. Their perplexity had passed into 
wonder. Was what they seemed to see and hear (for 
we do not read that any of them had ventured to touch 
his person, though invited to do so), possible? Could 





* Do we inquire whether the very wounds appeared as freshly made, or 
only the scars of them—the wounds themselves having been closed up and 
healed? The evangelists do not explicitly resolve this question. We know, 
however, that such wounds could not have been healed in so short an inter- 
val—between Friday afternoon and Sunday evening—by a process of nature 
in any other person. The wound in his side was made after he had expired; 
and while the body remained lifeless in the sepulchre, the restorative powers 
of his human physical nature ceased. At his resurrection he could have 
restored his body to the state it was in before his crucifixion without leaving 
even a mark or scar. Yet why should we suppose he did this? The mira- 
cle would have weakened the evidence of the identity of his person, When 
they last saw that body (on Friday afternoon), the flesh was cruelly lace- 
rated. How could such wounds be healed so soon, except by a miracle, and 
what proof had they of sueh a mira¢lef And why should we suppose he 
miraculously healed those wounds? It was not necessary to the restoration 
of physical life. He (the quickening Spirit), by mere occupation, eould give 
and maintain its life, while allowing the wounds to remain just as they were, 
when first inflicted. After his glorification we have no reason to suppose 
that either wounds or scars appeared upon his person. If we may adopt 
this suggestion, may we not suppose that the vision of the Lamb slain (Rev. 
v. 4), has respect to the appearance of Jesus in heaven before his glorifica- 
tion [see note on John xx. 17]. We add: If the existence of such wounds 
seemed inconsistent with physical life, and they raised a doubt in the minds 
of the eleven, whether after al? he was not a spirit or phantom; the calling 
for food, and partaking of it in their presence, and his breathing on them, 
were well calculated, if not designed, to dispel a doubt arising from such a 
consideration. 
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they believe their senses? Such a condition of the mind 
as we have described is neither impossible nor unnatural* 
(Ps. exxvi. 1). 

To remove this new perplexity, the Saviour resorts to 
another proof.’ He called for food, that he might partake 
of it in their presence: “ Have ye here any meat?” We 
may read these words, perhaps, without the question. Ye 
have here something to eat. It is supposed he found them 
reclining at the table at their evening meal, with their food 
before them. 

Luke xxiv. 42, 43. “And they gave him a piece of 
broiled fish, and of an honeycomb, and he took and did eat 
before them.” 

It is not necessary to add to the observations already 
made on v. 30. It is sufficient to say that this proof re- 
moved every doubt, and their minds had become so far tran- 
quillized, that they could listen with composure to his in- 
structions. Before proceeding farther with this evangelist, 
we must turn to the places in Mark and John which are 
supposed to refer to the same appearance of the Saviour. 

Mark xvi. 14. “ Afterwards he appeared unto the eleven 
as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not them which 
had seen him after he was risen.” 

This verse is commonly regarded as parallel with the 
passage in Luke which we have just considered, and so we 
have arranged it in the brief harmony prefixed to these 
chapters (see ante, p. 51). Erasmus, however, in his 
paraphrases, postpones this verse till near the time of our 
Lord’s final visible ascension. 

It is to be observed that Mark does not denote the time 
with any degree of definiteness. ‘“ Afterward (ierspov) he 





* The Roman historian, Livy, in Book 39, chap. 49, informs us that Philo- 
pemen, the Achean general, after a battle, contrary to all expectation, re- 
mained alive. The enemy found him, and bore him off. He describes their 
feelings in these words, which are very apposite to our subject: “ Viz sibi- 
met ipsi pre nec opinato gaudio credentes,” “ searcely believing themselves on 
account of the unexpected joy.” 

+ Postremo, jam abiturus in celum, apparuit undecim apostolis—nam 
Judas perierat—in convivio accumbentibus, quibus exprobravit incredulita- 
tem et duritiem cordis, quod his qui vidissent ipsum, resurrexisse non credi- 
dissent. See Erasmi Paraphrases. 
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appeared ;” that is, after he appeared to the two disciples as 
they were going into the country, he appeared to the ele- 
ven as they sat at meat. Townsend supposes it was eight 
days afterwards; that is, on the Sunday following the Sun- 
day on which he rose. The objection to considering it as 
referring to the appearance Luke speaks of, is that neither 
Luke nor John records anything as said by the Saviour, 
which can be considered an uwpbraiding of them for their 
unbelief and hardness of heart. On the contrary, his 
words were full of tenderness. His behavior and discourse, 
as the author just mentioned remarks, were directed to the 
composing of their troubles and the satisfying of their 
doubts. Accordingly, he assigns the passage to a later pe- 
riod, when at least a whole week had been allowed the 
disciples to examine and compare the proofs of his resur- 
rection, and to call to mind his own predictions and promi- 
ses concerning it. Then, if no more was said by way ot 
reproof than what he said to Thomas, it was a reprehension 
of the others, who were in the same state of mind, and suf- 
ficient to justify Mark’s expression, “He upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hardness of heart,” meaning to in- 
clude therein other disciples besides the apostles. Unless 
we adopt this view, we must understand the expression of 
Mark, “upbraided them,” (avedie) as signifying nothing 
more than what Luke records of our Lord’s language on 
the occasion of his first appearance to the eleven, or we 
must suppose that both Luke and John have omitted some 
expressions which would justify the expression of Mark. 
It is a question which cannot be determined with certainty, 
and it is left to the reader to adopt such view as may seem 
to him the most reasonable.* 








* We have seen that Erasmus postpones this verse till near the time 
of our Lord’s visible ascension. Beza’s remarks on this last chapter of 
Mark seem to imply, that the whole of it may be understood of events 
which occurred on the day of our Lord’s resurrection without any violence 
to the language, although he does not make such an application of it. His 
words are:—‘ Marcus hec omnia in unum velut corpus conjungit. Deinde 
exponit quomodo eodem die fuerit duobus illis conspectus qui rus ibant. In 
postrema demum parte commemorat quomodo discipulis apparuit, incipiens a 
prima illa apparitione, que facta est ¢o ipso die quo resurrexit, quam alis 
postea multe consecute sunt. Sed eas omnes rursus in unam velut historiam 
contrahit; ideoque, postremam hane apparitionem vocat que ab ipso die re- 
surrectionis ad ascensionem porrigitur, ut liquet ex versiculo 19. Eandem 
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We turn now to John xx. 19. There can be no doubt 
that the appearance recorded in this verse is the same as 
that described by Luke, though more briefly, and with some 
particulars which Luke omits. 

John xx. 19. “The same day at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut, where the dis- 
ciples were assembled, for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, 
and stood in the midst and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you.” 

John records four appearances of the Lord, after his resur- 
rection: The first was in the morning to Mary Magdalen, 
when she was alone at the sepulchre ; yet in the next chapter 
(vs. 14) he speaks of the fourth appearance as the third. His 
appearance to Mary was, as has been suggested, for a spe- 
cial purpose (see note on vs. 17). His appearance to his 
male disciples was to qualify them to be witnesses to the 
world of his resurrection. Hence it was that while he 
allowed the women, at his second appearance (Matt. xxviii.) 
to hold him by the feet, he did not command them to take 
hold of his person, nor give them those varied evidences of 
his corporeal presence, he did his male disciples (Luke 
xxiv. 39; John xx. 20,27; xxi.). For some such reason, as 
we suppose, John took no notice of our Lord’s appearance 
to the other women, and omits in his numerical series 
the first appearance to Mary, and mentions as first in order, 
the Lord’s appearance to his male disciples, recorded in the 
verse we are now to consider (comp. vs. 19, 24, 26, and chap. 
xxi. 2,14). It took place on the evening of the same day 
he appeared to Mary, being the first day of the week, and 
must have been the same appearance which Luke speaks of, 





prorsus rationem sequitur Lucas postremo capite in quo, ita connectit primam 
illam apparitionem cum postremé, ut nisi quis hoc quod dixi consideret, sit 
existimaturus, Dominum eo ipse die quo primum apparuit discipulis (id est 
quo resurrexerat) in coslum ascendisse cum dies quadriginta intercesserint ut 
ipsemet refert.” These remarks of Beza are more applicable to the last 
chapter of Mark than to the last chapter of Luke. The word “ afterward,” 
éorepov, in the 14th verse of Mark, makes a break in the series. We are not 
obliged to understand the appearance spoken of by Mark as having been 
made on the day on which the Lord arose. But we find no such break in 
Luke’s narrative. The series of the occurrences which he records, down to 
the 51st verse inclusively, appear to be immediately consecutive, and compel 
us to believe that our Lord ascended into heaven on the evening of the day 
of his resurrection (see note on John xx. 17, ante, pp. 79, 80). 
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unless we suppose he appeared twice to the apostles on the 
same evening, which would be inconsistent with the rela- 
tion of Luke (xxiv. 36-49). John’s account, in fact, is 
supplementary to Luke’s, and for that reason is more brief. 
If we compare the two, we shall be prepared properly to 
appreciate the diversities almost everywhere discernible in 
the gospels, in their narrations of the same events. They 
are not contradictions nor discrepancies, because it is not 
only possible, but easy to weave all the incidents into one 
consistent narrative, though it may not be possible always 
to determine with certainty the times or the order of the 
occurrences. In the passage under consideration, John 
informs us, that the disciples were assembled with closed 
doors, through fear of the Jews. The motive for shutting 
the doors suggests that they were also secured by bars, or 
bolts ; indeed, the word (xsxAsipévev) translated shut, implies 
as much (see Matt. xxv. 10,11, Gr.). Such a precaution, 
if it did not effectually secure them from their enemies, 
would prevent a sudden intrusion into their company with- 
out notice. Hence the sudden appearance of the Lord 
Jesus in their midst would naturally cause the fright which 
Luke so vividly describes; and suggest the imagination, 
that the intruder was not a human being, but a spirit: for 
how could he enter, the doors being shut, if he were a cor- 
poreal being ? (Luke xxiv. 37). This imagination suggested, 
perhaps, the mode or form of proof which the Lord adopted 
—“See my hands, my feet; handle me, and satisfy your- 
selves that it is I myself, in my very body of flesh and 
bones.” But Luke had not mentioned in his account of the 
crucifixion, the piercing of Ais side, and he says nothing of 
the exhibition of it on this occasion to the disciples. This 
omission John supplies, and from his account we infer that 
Jesus removed his dress to lay this wound bare to their 
view—an action which of itself would tend to dispel their 
unfounded apprehension. Luke records the words with 
which the Lord accompanied these various actions, and the 
mixed emotions of the disciples, fear, joy, wonder! John 
speaks only of the fact of his showing them his hands and 
his side, and of the joy into which the other emotions sub- 
sided. Luke records the heads of the discourse the Saviour 
held with his disciples, after their fears were allayed and 
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their minds composed (vs. 44-48), while John speaks only 
of the mission, on which he declared, at the conclusion of 
his discourse, he would send them, and the powers which 
should be imparted to them for that purpose, by the Holy 
Spirit (vs. 21-23). Luke also records the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, but does not mention the symbolical action of 
breathing on the apostles, in token of the Spirit’s inspira- 
tion. John, it is well known, wrote last of the evangelists. 
He supplies many important and interesting incidents, 
which the other evangelists omitted. We may regard him 
as having had that purpose especially in view, or we may re- 
gard him and the other evangelists as intending to record a 
part only (John xx. 30; xxi.35) of the memorable sayings and 
doings of the Lord Jesus, and of the events that befell him.* 

Luke xxiv. 44. “ And he said unto them: These are the 
words that I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms concern- 
ing me.” 

Observe the style of this address: The Lord speaks of 


himself as of one who was no longer with them as he had 
been before (comp. Acts ix. 39). He was actually present 
with them in his body at that very time, or the exhibition 
of his hands and feet and side, and his breathing upon 
them. and talking with them, was all an illusion. On no 
other condition could they handle him and feel his flesh and 
bones. Certainly he was locally, personally present with 





* Like Xenophon in his work upon Socrates, they record, says a learned 
writer, (atopvnpovevpara) memorabilia without pretending to furnish their 
readers with an extended connected record of the whole of his life, or even 
of his public life. Henee Matthew and Mark confine themselves chiefly to 
what he did in Galilee. Of the rest they speak only summarily. Luke 
dwells chiefly upon the Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem (see from the 9th 
chapter to the end of his gospel). John gives more of his history in Judea 
than the other evangelists. His gospel is peculiarly rich in the private 
instructions which the Lord gave to his disciples and others who sought him 
with a friendly and teachable spirit (see chaps. iii., iv., xiii., to xvii.), Neither 
of the gospels, therefore, was intended as a biography or as @ journal of his 
private and publie life, but rather as excerpts or miscellanies selected from his 
life by each evangelist, independently of the others: the common design of 
all being to prove the Divine nature and mission of our blessed Lord, and the 
object of his incarnation and death, so that believing in him we may have 
life through his name (John xx. $1; Acts xiii. 38-41). 
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them in the very body which hung on the cross. In what 
sense, then, was he no longer with them? He had ascended 
to the Father. The earth was no longer the place of his 
(wodirevpe) (Philip iii. 20) domicile. His sacrificial work 
was done; his earthly ministry, as a man, was ended; 
and although incarnate and not yet glorified, he was with 
them, as he was with Abraham in the plain of Mamre 
(Gen. xviii. 1), or with Manoah (Judges xiii.). He was 
come to them again from the Father, not to abide with 
them ; not to continue with them in social intercourse in 
the flesh, but simply to qualify them to be eye-witnesses of 
his resurrection.* 

Observe also the matter of the address: “‘These are the 
words which I spake unto you.” What words? Are they 
the words which follow to the end of the verse? viz. “ that 
all things must be fulfilled,” &c. This may be the sense 
(see Luke xviii. 31 ; Ps. xxii. 16). But the expression ad- 
mits of another sense. “These are the things which I 
spoke of—meaning the wounds in his hands and his feet, 
which perhaps he exhibited to them while pronouncing 
these words.+ 

If we may understand the words in this sense, the Lord 
referred to his repeated predictions of his sufferings, which 
perplexed them so much, which they could not believe 
were even possible. These predictions he began to utter 
when Peter first declared by Divine inspiration,.the mys- 
tery of his person, which he repeated to them afterwards 
frequently in private.t 





* According to Mill, some MSS. add to Acts x. 41, after the word cuverioysy 
the words xa: cvvecrpégnysvy. Hence, it has been inferred, by some commen- 
tators, that our Lord, during the forty days following his resurrection, went 
about with his disciples in social daily intercourse, as he did during his pub- 
lic ministry. The expression in Luke xxiv. 44, fr: dv ctv iu is quite 
sufficient to confute this idea, and justify the common reading. 

+ The word doyos is often used in the N. T. in the sense of the Hebrew 
“n°3 dabar (which signifies casus factum, or negotium, as well as sermo or 
verbum), or in the sense of rpayya, pia (see 1 Kings xv. 5, in Heb. and Gk. ; 
Matt. v. 32. See Vorstius de Hebraismis N. T., cap. xiv,). 

¢ See Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 22; xx. 18; Mark viii. 31; ix 81; x 33; Luke 
ix. 22; xviii. 31. Hardy’s annotation is—‘ Hxe sunt verba, vel res quas 
nune videtis impletas, nimirum passionem et resurrectionem; quod mihi 
predicenti sepe non credidistis aut quod predictum non intellexistis, nunc 
reipsa experimini, et oculis vestris cernitis.” 
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-And now when they saw them fulfilled, he says, “These are 
the things of which I spake,” &c., when I said, “ that all things 
written in the law,” &c., concerning me must be fulfilled. 

We observe again, that our Lord here recognises and 
sanctions the three great divisions of the Jewish Scriptures, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; and expressly as- _ 
serts, that he is the great subject of each of them. Indeed, if 
they relate to him at all, the other matters they contain must 
be of subordinate moment. It seems to us strange, that this 
sense of the Scriptures, thus exhibited to them, should have 
escaped the observation of the whole nation, even of the 
devout. But it was not consistent with the Divine plan, 
that the nation should understand clearly before the event, 
the revelation of a rejected and suffering Messiah; for a 
clear disclosure of the event would have seemed inconsis- 
tent with the proclamation of the kingdom, and the freeness 
of the offer of its blessings (Luke xiii. 34; xix. 41, 42; 
Matt. xxiii. 37 ; xxi. 42, 43; iv. 17). Although these things 
were revealed, yet to the nation they were a profound mys- 
tery ; and hence our Lord, in private, told his disciples of 
them beforehand, that when they should come to pass 
they might believe (John xiii. 19; xiv. 29; xvi. 4). Now 
they could no longer doubt. His pierced hands and feet and 
side thus exhibited to them, proved beyond cavil or doubt, 
the sense in which he had explained to them the Scriptures. 

Luke xxiv. 45. “Then opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” 

That is to say, He opened their minds by this exhibition 
of his living person to them, with the wounds which had 
been inflicted upon it, for that was a practical or providen- 
tial commentary on his previous declarations, which ena- 
bled them to comprehend his meaning, and the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures he had so often cited to them, and ap- 
plied to himself. This was an advance in knowledge; for 
when he last spoke to them of his approaching sufferings 
and death, which was only a few days before (Luke xviii. 
31-34), “They understood none of the things that he said ; 
his meaning was hidden from them, neither understood 
they the things that were spoken of.”* We are not to un- 





* John the Baptist appears to have understood the mystery of a suffering 
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derstand by this verse, that our Lord, at that time, imparted 
to them spiritual illumination. That was the appointed 
work of the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 13-15), and was reserv- 
ed till the day of Pentecost (Acts ii.). 

Luke xxiv. 46. “And he said unto them: Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise 
from the dead on the third day.” 

We may regard this verse as exegetical or explanatory of 
what he had already said. ‘“ Thus as I have told you, it is 
written” in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, con- 
cerning the Christ, “and thus,” as you see in these (my) hands 
and in these (my) feet (Ps. xxii. 16), and in this (my) side, 
(Zech. xii.; Rev. i. 7), “it was necessary that the Christ 
should suffer” death by crucifixion, as ye saw me crucified, 
“and rise from the dead,” as ye see me now risen “ on the 
third day” (Jonah i. 17; Matt. xvi. 4; xii. 40), afterwards, 
as ye now see me stand before you. We do not suppose 
that the Lord entered into a formal orderly exposition of 
Moses and the prophets at this interview, as he had done 
shortly before with Cleopas and his companion while walk- 
ing with them to Emmaus. Rather,as we infer from vs. 35, 
these disciples had already (2gnyoivre) rehearsed fully to the 
eleven the discourse the Lord had held with them before 
he entered the apartment. In this way, he made them his 
spokesmen on these topics, and with this design, perhaps, 
delayed his appearance until they had finished the rehear- 
sal. That done, he stood visibly before them, to verify the 
words they had heard from Cleopas, by the exhibition of 
his person—thus opening their minds, not only to perceive, 
but to receive the literal and true sense of the prophetical 
Scriptures which Cleopas and his companion had explained. 
What an impressive commentary! and how difficult it was 
to overcome the force of their preconceived opinions! Yet, 





Messiah (John i. 29), and in this respect he was far in advance of the apos- 
tles, until they were inspired by the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; 
Yet, even John did not discern this mystery, we have reason to believe, before 
Jesus came to him for baptism (see a note on Matt. iii, 15, in vol. VIL of this 
Journal, pp. 385, 386 ; and an Essay in the Jewish Chronicle for April 
1848, in vol. 4, pp. 289, 298). This was evidently the opinion of Clarius, who 
remarks on Matt. iii. 15 : “Sunt qui credant ed ipsd hora fuisse ei revela- 
tum, etiam antequam signum sibi a Spiritu predictum vidisset.” In no other 
way can we explain Matt. iii. 14, consistently with John i. 31-33. 
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the literal sense which lay on the surface, was hid from 
them, neither did they understand it or receive it, until 
they saw it fulfilled in his flesh. We add: there is nothing 
in the narrative of Luke inconsistent with the supposition, 
that Jesus was invisibly present with them while these dis- 
ciples were relating their story. Is it not possible, that sin- 
cere and faithful men, now-a-days, like these disciples, are 
blinded to some of the plainest truths of the Scripture by 
traditional theology? 

Luke xxiv. 47. “ And that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” 

This was a new topic, and the Divine purpose announced 
by these werds, implied much more than the apostles were 
able, at that time, to comprehend. . The sin of their nation, 
and their consequent fall, was about to introduce a new 
order of things (Rom. xi. 11, 12). The nation had lost its 
pre-eminence, and to a great extent its priority. Repent- 
ance and remission of sins were no longer to be preached 
to them exclusively (Acts xix. 4; Matt. x. 5, 6) as hitherto 
(Matt. x. 5, 6). Had the nation received their Messiah with 
the obedience of faith, he would have been eminently their 
Saviour (Ps. Ixxxi. 13-16; Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34, 
xix. 41, 42; Exod. xix. 5, 6). But that was impossible, con- 
sidering the depravity of their nature, and they could not 
reject him and put him to death and yet enjoy exclusively 
or pre-eminently the blessings of his kingdom. Hence all 
other nations were to be included in the new commission. 

Yet the Jews are an example of what any other nation 
or race of men would have done in the same circumstances 
(Rom. iii. 9). Their fall proved—and it was designed to 
prove—the necessity of a dispensation of grace, and of a new 
agency, to prepare the world effectually for the coming of 
the kingdom of God, and its establishment in outward glory 
on the earth, for which we are taught to pray (Matt. vi. 10). 
Yet, for their sin, the Divine judgments were to be sent 
upon them, their land was to be given up for a time to the 
Gentiles, their temple to be destroyed, their people to be 
dispersed, and all these things were to continue until the 
times before appointed for the continuance of Gentile power 
should elapse (Luke xxi. 24; Matt. xxi. 43). 
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These results were due to the folly and sin of the nation 
assuch. Yet within the nation there was an election of 
grace (Rom. xi. 5; John i. 12), on whose account its times 
were to be prolonged for a little season. These things, how- 
ever, the Lord did not attempt to explain, and we know 
from the inquiry they made of him, forty days afterwards 
(Acts i. 6), they did not understand him as alluding even 
remotely to the impending calamities, although to some of 
their number he had within a week foretold them in the 
plainest language (Mark xiv. 3; Luke xxi. 20-24; Matt. xxiv. 
21). Nor did they seem to comprehend what he intended 
by the words we are now considering; because a few years 
afterwards a supernatural vision was necessary to make 
Peter comprehend God’s purposes of mercy to the Gentiles 
(Acts x.). 

Luke xxiv. 48. “ And ye are witnesses of these things,” 
that is, of the Lord’s sufferings, death, burial, and resurree- 
tion. He had given them every proof which it was possible 
for them to appreciate by their understanding or senses, in 
order that he might make them credible witnesses of the 
facts they were to attest in the fullest sense. And the great 
difficulty the apostles and most attached disciples of our 
Lord had in believing his resurrection from the dead, 
became, in the order of Divine Providence, the means of 
establishing more firmly the truth of this doctrine, the hearty 
belief of which, as the apostle Paul teaches, i is indispensable 
to salvation (Rom. x. 9). 

The resurrection of Christ was foretold (John xx. 9, ii. 
19; 1 Cor. xv. 4; Matt. xvi. 4; Acts ii. 31, xiii. 33) ; yet not so 
clearly that the Divine wisdom saw proper to dispense with 
human testimony to the fact. Indeed, the resurrection of 
Christ is the great miracle of this dispensation, and consider- 
ing the length of time the dispensation was to run, and the 
wide extent through which the fact was to be proclaimed, 
it is obvious it could not be established in any other way for 
all ages. Hence the apostles insist lafgely upon the testi- 
mony they allege in proof of the fact (1 Cor. xv. 3-8, 15 ; Acts 
ii. 32, iv. 38, 21, x. 39, 41, 42), confirmed as it was by the 
miraculous gifts and powers conferred upon them (Acts ii. 
3, 4, 33), and the miracles which they wrought (Acts iii. 16; 
iv. 10). It is to be observed also, that this office of bearing 

VoL. X.—II. 20 
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testimony to his resurrection is here conferred upon (the 
eleven) his male disciples, as it was afterwards confined to 
them on the day of his final visible ascension into heaven 
(Acts i. 8, 22), to which official designation or appointment 
Peter refers in Acts x. 39 (see John xv. 27, also). Hence, 
we learn that the ministry of the gospel of this dispensation 
of the Spirit is chiefly a witnessing of the resurrection of 
Jesus, without which all preaching is vain and our faith is 
vain (1 Cor. xv. 15,17; Actsiv. 33; Rom. x. 9; Acts v. 32, 
x. 39-42). 

John xx. 21. “Then said Jesus unto them again: Peace 
be unto you; as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.”* 

We observe the same words nearly in our Lord’s interces- 
sion (John xvii. 18), and as the eleven then present heard 
that intercession, only three days before, they would natu- 
rally notice the similarity. By comparing the mission he 
gave them, to the mission he had received and executed, he 
declared it to be Heavenly and Divine. As he was not of 
the world, so they were not of the world (John xvii. 16) ; and 
as he was sent into the world, so he sent them into the world, 
to preach repentance and the remission of sins in his name. 
They were qualified to do so as they had witnessed his suf- 
ferings and his death, and now had ocular proof of his 
resurrection. 

John xx. 22. “ And when he had said this he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 

His breathing on them was another proof of his corporeal 
presence, and of the restoration of the vital powers to his 
body. If the spear of the soldier had pierced the lung, its 
functions were restored, even if we suppose the external 
wound remained visible, and as freshly made. Some of the 
ancient commentators find in this action of breathing on 
them an allusion to Gen. ii. 7, where we are taught that in 





* In harmonizing and blending the record of John with that of Luke, it is 
impossible to decide with certainty the order in which the different matters 
recorded took place. Nor do we suppose the evangelists themselves observed 
exactly the order of utterance or occurrence throughout. It seems to us that 
as soon as the Lord had recognised them as the witnesses of his resurrection, 
it was natural to advert to the mission in which they were to bear this testi- 
mony. Hence, we have introdaced this verse in this place. 
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the creation of Adam God breathed into his face the breath 
of life, and he became a living soul:—so now the Lord 
Jesus, by breathing upon his apostles, gave them a divine 
and supernatural life (see Augustine Tract on John 32).* 

Without dwelling on this conjecture, we may safely regard 
the action as symbolical, not as operative or efficacious. It 
signified that they should as certainly receive the Holy 
Ghost as they received his breath—that He (the Spirit) 
would as certainly breathe into or inspire their souls with 
knowledge, power, and every needful gift, as he (the Saviour) 
then breathed upon their countenances or persons. This 
method of instruction, by actions addressing the eyes, as 
well as by words addressing the ears, was not unusual with 
our Lord (John xiii. 4, 5, 12, 15; ix. 6, 7; xii. 43; viii. 6), and 
was quite agreeable to the manners of the Jews (Jer. xxvii. 
2; Isa. xx. 3; Matt. xxvii. 24) and of other ancient nations. 

By the Holy Ghost we understand the third person of the 
Trinity, the Comforter promised by the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples (John xv. 26, xvi. 7), who was given on the day of 
Pentecost next following (Acts ii. 2,4), when Jesus was 
glorified (John vii. 39). 

Luke xxiv. 49.— And behold I send the promise of my 
Father upon you; but tarry ye (xaéiears) in the city of Jeru- 
salem, until ye be endued with power from on high.” 

This passage confirms the interpretation before given, of 
John xx. 22. Evidently Luke refers to the same promise 
of the Holy Spirit, whom the Lord assured them he would 
send upon them, but not then. We know that the Spirit 
was given fifty days afterwards—at the Pentecost—though 
it is not probable the apostles knew beforehand what was 
the appointed time of this gift. They were kept in the 
posture of waiting, and not knowing, nor being capable of 
imagining how the fulfilment of this promise would affect 
them. Under their former mission, they exercised powers 
of the most extraordinary kind (Matt. x. 8). It is not pro- 
bable that they were conscious of the manner in which they 
received those powers, and it is probable that after the trial of 





* Augustine supposed also that the Saviour intended to signify by breath- 
ing on the disciples, that the Holy Spirit would proceed from him as the 
breath emitted proceeded from his body, so that the Holy Spirit which he 
gave proceeded from his divine nature. 
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the nation was over, and at least as soon as our Lord’s 
public ministry was closed, those miraculous powers were 
withdrawn. But now they were taught to expect a renewal 
of them in order to fit them for their new duties and the 
new field into which they were to be sent. 

It was with reference to the bestowment of this new power 
from on high, they were commanded to remain together at 
Jerusalem, in order that its effect might be witnessed by 
those whom the Lord designed should be first influenced 
thereby. Jerusalem was the point of confluence of devout 
Jews of every nation, many of whom would be brought to- 
gether by the approaching festival, and thus in the Provi- 
dence of God become witnesses of the first signal display 
of the Divine presence and power at the inauguration of 
the new dispensation. The command to tarry im the city 
until they should be endued with the promised power, re- 
quired indeed that they should not return to their homes in 
Galliee during this interval to abide there, but it did not 
prohibit their temporary absence;* for we know that 
several did leave that city afterwards for a time (John xxi. 
1). As the time, however, drew near (Acts i. 5), the com- 
mand was renewed (Acts i. 4), w» xweieoda:, in a form to in- 
duce greater strictness in observing it. They had this mo- 
tive for strict obedience, that the promised power would be 
conferred at Jerusalem, and of course upon those only who 
should be there waiting for the fulfilment of the promise, in 
obedience to the Saviour’s command. 

But this injunction, however understood, must have struck 
the minds of the apostles with great force. Jerusalem was 
to them a place of danger. At that very moment it was 
given, they were secretly gathered together with closed 
doors for fear of the Jews. Yet the appearance of their 
Divine Master in their midst, and the demonstrations he 
gave them of his power and of his Divine nature, by his 





* Luke uses the word exafice to denote Paul’s residence at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 11), which certainly does not imply that he confined himself continually 
within the very walls of the city. (See Rom. xv. 19, xvi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1, xi 
9, 10), which seem to prove that Paul visited the neighborhood of Corinth. 
xpif{ecba:, on the other hand, does not denote a continued action ; but simply 
the act of separating, departing, going away (Acts xviii. 1). 
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resurrection from the dead, would naturally dispel their fear 
of man and incline them to rely confidently upon him for 
protection. At least, we may suppose that with the com- 
mand which he now gave them, he imparted the grace and 
strength requisite to fulfil it. 

John xx. 23. “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” 

This declaration followed immediately our Lord’s act of 
breathing on the apostles, which he explained as symbolical 
of the descent upon them of the Holy Ghost. This connex- 
ion between the two gifts indicates that the exiraordinary 
power conferred by these words could be exercised only by 
the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost. There are 
many, however, who maintain that by these words the 
power of pardoning sin was imparted to the church and its 
ministers in all ages. But this is a great error. The Jews 
judged rightly that the power of pardoning sin belongs to 
God alone (Mark ii. 7; Matt. ix. 2, 3), and therefore the fact 
that Jesus exercised that power, attesting it by miracles, 
proved his Divine mission. The Divine power to heal in- 
curable diseases attested his Divine authority to pardon 
sins, the cause “of death and all our woes.” And now 
having just given the apostles a commission like his own, 
and having symbolically imparted to them the Holy Ghost 
as their infallible guide in the execution of that commission, 
he gives them also the power of pardoning sins, which he, 
as the Son of man, had exercised on several occasions, and 
had power to exercise at all times in accordance with the 
Divine will. 

Accordingly they exercised many powers and gifts, which 
were not transmitted to the bishops, elders, pastors, and 
teachers of the church in later ages (1 Cor. xii. 7-11). Wit- 
ness the power exercised by Peter, in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts v.)—of Paul in the case of Elymas (Acts 
xiii. 5-12), and of the incestuous person mentioned in 
1 Cor. v. 4, 5. Without these other extraordinary gifts, 
how is it possible that the power of forgiving sins should be 
exercised agreeably to the Divine will, and how, without the 
Divine approbation or sanction, could the power be exer- 
cised at all? “ Who can remit sins but God alone?” The 
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language is metaphorical and borrowed from the relation 
between a creditor and his debtor (Matt. vi. 12). 

We need not, therefore, inquire more particularly into 
the power the Lord Jesus conferred upon his apostles by 
these words. It isenough to know, that it was a power per- 
sonal to them (Luke xxiv. 49), to be exercised by them at 
the opening of the new dispensation, and like other miracu- 
lous powers conferred on tlie apostles for the same purpose, 
have not been transmitted to later times. 

Luke xxiv. 50, 51. “And he led them ont as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed them.” 

Up to this and the next following verse, we perceive no 
break whatever in the narrative, nor anything which indi- 
cates a change of place or of time. If we had only this 
gospel, we could not avoid the conclusion that the pre- 
ceding verses, from the 36th to the 49th, were an account of 
what transpired in the apartment in which Cleopas and his 
companion found the eleven, where Jesus also afterwards 
joined them. John does not tell us how the meeting broke 
up (xx. 24, 25). But Luke says, that after having finished 
his discourse with them, he led them out of the city as far 
as to Bethany. When they arrived at that place, “he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them, and it came to pass 
that while he was in the act of blessing them, he was parted 
(d¢ern) from them, and was carried up into heaven.” 

Were we to read an account like this in a profane histo- 
rian, such as Thucydides, Plutarch, or Livy, with the like 
circumstances, we should not hesitate to understand the 
author as intending to connect all the events narrated with 
the time and places specified. It is usual, however, with 
commentators to dislocate these verses from the preceding 
context, and apply them to the ascension, which the same 
evangelist records in Acts i. 9. There are several particu- 
lars, however, which tend strongly to show that the two 
places (Luke xxiv. 51 and Acts i. 9) relate to different as- 
censions. 

(1.) The ascension which the evangelist here describes 
took place at Bethany, which was at the foot of Mount 
Olivet, on the east, fifteen furlongs (or nearly two miles) 
distant from Jerusalem (John xi. 18). The ascension which 
Luke describes in Acts i. 10, was from Mount Olivet, a 
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Sabbath day’s journey (only 2000 cubits), or just five fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

(2.) If we compare the two accounts, and notice particu- 
larly the words spoken and the things done, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were done, it will seem very 
extraordinary that the same author should write two ac- 
counts of the same event so differently. In the gospel, it 
is said, Jesus led the apostles from Jerusalem to Bethany. 
In the Acts (i. 2), the author does not inform us from whence 
the Lord or the apostles came, nor whether they proceeded 
together from any place. 

(3.) In the gospel, Luke does not mention the inquiry of 
the apostles concerning the kingdom, nor our Lord’s reply 
to it. Indeed, he records nothing as having been said by 
them on that occasion. They appear to have been merely 
listeners ; and if we may judge from the state of mind they 
were in at that time, we should not expect their thoughts 
would turn to that subject. Nor does the evangelist men- 
tion the cloud or the angels, or their address to the apostles ; 
and yet he assures us, in the Acts (i. 2), that he brought his 
gospel down to the day in which the Lord (dvcangén) was 
taken up. 

(4.) By the gospel, it appears, that the Lord lifted up his 
hands, and was in the act of blessing them, when he was 
separated from them (diéern am’ dura) (see Acts xxvii. 28) a 
little distance, and then ascended into heaven; nor does he 
say, that the apostles saw him ashe ascended. In the Acts, 
where his final ascension is described, we are not informed 
that he pronounced his blessing upon them, but his last 
words were a repetition of the commission he had given 
them (John xx. 21), and thereupon he ascended visibly, while 
they gazed after him with astonishment, never having seen 
him depart from them in that way before. There are other 
differences in the two accounts, which we may hereafter 
notice. 

(5.) Barnabas, the companion of Paul (whose character 
is described in Acts xiv. 4, 14; xi. 24), in his first epistle, 
which is undoubtedly genuine, has recorded in unequivocal 
language, his own belief upon this point, and without doubt 
the belief of the churches in his day. In giving the reagon 
why he and his fellow-Christians observed the eighth (Ezek. 
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xliii. 27, that is the first) day of the week, he says, “ that 
Jesus rose from the dead on that day, and on the same day, 
after he had appeared to the disciples, he ascended into 
heaven.”* 

His words are: “ Therefore do we celebrate the eighth day 
with joy, because on that day Jesus both rose again from the 
dead, and having appeared, also ascended into heaven.” 

This is a very remarkable testimony to the belief of the 
apostolic churches. Barnabas was a cotemporary with 
Luke, and both of them companions of Paul, and it is 
scarcely possible that either should be ignorant of the belief 
of the others upon this interesting question. This considera- 
tion is conclusive, if the genuineness of this epistle of Bar- 
nabas is well established. 

(6.) Finally: the temple services appointed for this day 
confirm this conclusion. In 1 Cor. v. 7, the apostle Paul 
denominates “Christ our Passover, sacrificed for us,” and 
in 1 Cor. xv. 20,28, he denominates him the “ first-fruits” 
and the first-fruits of them that slept. (See Rom xi. 16.) In 
the former of these places, he has allusion to such passages 
as Exod. xii. 5, 46; Numb. ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv.20 ; Is. liii. 7 
(see John i. 29 ; Eph. v. 2; 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. v. 6, 12). 
In the latter, he alludes to Lev. xxiii, 9-16 (with which, 
compare Lev. xxii. 19, 20). These types were closely con- 
nected in design (or signification) and fulfilment. On the 
evening preceding the passover, it was the custom to go 
over the brook Kedron, and gather a sheaf of the first-fruits 
of the harvest and bring it to the priest as a wave-offering 





* Aca was dyopev thy nucoav rv oydony ets thy evppocovny ev 9 Kat b Incovs aveorn 
ex vexowy wat pavepwOes avéBn ets rovs ovpavons. Upon this passage Menardus says: 

“Hic videtur dicere Christum ascendisse in ecelum die Dominicaé, imo eodem 
die quo resurrexit, quod falsum est.” And Hefele, in his edition of the Apos- 
tolical Father’s notes, on this passage: ‘“‘ Nonne Barnabas Dominum die Domi- 
nicé ad ccelos ascendisse contendit?” Our Lord's final ascension, on the 40th 
day, oceurred on the 5th day of the week (or Thursday) and of course the 
ascension which Barnabas refers to, was different in two respects :—it occur- 
red on the 8th or Ist day of the week, and on the very day on which he 
arose from the dead. Menardus thinks, quod falsum est, he was mistaken in 
this ; but it will be admitted, we presume, by all impartial persona, that Bar- 
nabas knew his own opinion, and also what was the common belief of Chris- 
tians in hisday. The ancient Latin translation of this passage is: “ Propter 
quod agimus diem octavum in Jetationem, in quo et Jesus resurrexit a mor- 
tuis, et apparuit et ascendit in ccelos. 
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to the Lord. This sheaf “ was laid up before the Lord until 
the morrow after the Sabbath,” when it was brought forth 
and waved by the priest. At, or near the time, and near the 
place (it is probable), where this sheaf was gathered, our 
Lord was apprehended. It was laid up, according to the 
ordinance, and kept until the Sabbath was past; and on 
this day—the day of our Lord’s resurrection—it had been 
brought forth and waved by the priest as an offering of the 
first-fruits in the temple, before the Lord. This sheaf, as 
we suppose, was typical of the risen body of the Lord Je- 
sus, and the waving it by the priest shadowed forth the 
presentation of the risen body of the Lord within the veil, 
in the upper sanctuary ; by which he superseded and an- 
nulled the type which had been appointed to continue only 
until it should be thus fulfilled in his human person. If we 
reject this conclusion, we thust allow a typical efficacy, or 
import, to the ceremonies and services performed in the 
temple on this day (among which was the sacrificing of a 
lamb, Lev. xxiii. 12, as well as the offering of the sheaf 
of the first-fruits), after the veil of the temple had been 
disparted, and the Levitical economy itself was done away. 

Luke xxiv. 51-53. “ And it came to pass, that while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven, and they worshipped him and returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy, and were continually in the temple 
praising and blessing God.” 

And so it was that (ev dj sdAoysw aurov durois) while he was 
in the act of pronouncing his blessing upon them (déern ax’ 
durwv), he withdrew (a little space) from them (see Acts 
XXviil. 28), and after that was borne upward to heaven: 
which sight, and the other things they had seen and heard 
during that evening, so deeply impressed and convinced 
them of his Divine nature, that, before leaving the place 
where they then stood, (xgocxwhcavres) they offered unto him 
Divine worship (Luke iv. 8; Acts xxiv. 11; Heb. i. 6). 
Thereupon they returned the same evening from Bethany 
to Jerusalem ; and from that day onward they appeared 
publicly in the temple praising and blessing God. 

Such appears to be the sense of these concluding verses, 
The evangelist is careful to say that the disciples returned 
from Bethany to Jerusalem with great joy ; as if to contrast 
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the state of mind in which the Lord left them, with the 
alarms, and sorrows, and fears, and doubts which had agi- 
tated and oppressed them during the day. How tranquilly 
and yet how confidently they afterwards spoke of the inter- 
view to Thomas! (John xx. 25). They no longer sought 
concealment through fear—although they held their private 
assemblies (John xx. 26), perhaps in obedience to the 
Saviour’s express command. They may have even antici- 
pated his appearance among them again, and with that hope 
may have frequently convened in private (Matt. xviii. 20). 
Perhaps the evangelist had it also in view, to record the ful- 
filment of our Lord’s promise to the eleven when they 
were last assembled together. ‘‘ Yet alittle while,” said he, 
“and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, because I go to the Father” (John xvi. 16). 

These words, in themselves very plain, were to them very 
obscure (verses 17, 18). This led him to explain his mean- 
ing. ‘“ Verily, verily Isay unto you, that ye shall weep and 
lament, but the world shall rejoice and ye shall be sorrow- 
ful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy” (verse 20). 
And ye now therefore have (shall have—see Mill, N.T.) sor- 
row, but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh (no man shall take, Mill, N.T.) 
from you. We have seen how sorrowful the disciples were 
at the death of the Lord (Mark xvi. 10; Luke xxiv. 17; 
John xx. 11). But now their sorrow, as he predicted, was 
turned into joy. The Saviour’s promise to them was now 
fulfilled. The fearful peril (John xvi. 21) and trial were 
past. Yet, if we notice carefully the words of the Saviour 
(John xvi. 16), their sorrow was to continue during his ab- 
sence from them, and until his retwrn from the Father. 
For the reason of his return to them, was not that he was 
about to die; nor because his spirit was about to depart into 
the world of spirits, but because he was going to the Father 
—that is, was going to ascend in his body, to the Father: 
after which they should see him again. Thus understood, 
this passage confirms the interpretation before given of John 
xx. 17, and proves that our Lord, before he appeared to 
any of the disciples (except Mary Magdalen), had ascended 
to the Father (see note on John xx. 17). 


Pum. 
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Art. V.—Dr. Davipson’s Rationaxistico Views OF THE Scrir- 
TURES. 


Tse Text or THE Otp Testament Consiperep, with a Trea- 
tise on Sacred Interpretation, and a Brief Introduction to 
the Old Testament Books, and the Apocrypha. By Sam- 
uel Davidson, D.D. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
Longmans & Roberts, 1856. 


Tuts is the title of the second volume of the late edition 
of Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. Its preparation was intrusted 
to Dr. Davidson, that he might adjust it to the present state 
of Biblical learning, under the impression that his views of 
the origin, authority, and doctrine of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were essentially those entertained by Mr. Horne and evan- 
gelical Christians generally. Mr. Horne says in his pre- 
face :— 


“ Representations having been made to the proprietors and 
publishers of this work, that since the publication of the ninth 
edition, very numerous accessions to Biblical Literature have 
been made on the continent, which the author’s now far advanced 
years and health, impaired by literary toil, might render him un- 
equal to examine and digest, the revision of the second volume 
has been confided to the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
and the fourth volume to Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D., in 
consequence of the judgment formed of their qualifications for 
the work from their previously published contributions to Bibli- 
cal Literature.” 


That a change had taken place in Dr. Davidson’s views 
of the authorship of important parts of the Old Testament, and 
of their inspiration and authority, no intimation had reached 
Mr. Horne, nor even those generally, it would seem, of Dr. 
D.’s own denomination. It turned out, however, on the 
publication of the volume, that instead of being an Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew Scriptures as the word of God, 
revealed by him, written by inspiration of his Spirit and of 
divine authority, it is a Rationalistic Introduction to them 
as the works of men, though they are held to have acted 
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generally under a divine influence that quickened their 
intellects ; and it is employed largely, after the manner of the 
sceptical theologians of Germany, in questioning their 
authorship, impeaching their consistency, and depreciating 
their authority. This led to the rejection of the work by 
Mr. Horne and the publishers, to remonstrances against his 
doctrines by the trustees of the Institution in which he was a 
professor, and finally, it is said, to his resignation. 

His procedure will be regarded by all fair men as ex- 
tremely dishonorable. He should not have undertaken 
the work, unless able to make it what his employers desired 
and expected. To conceal from them his sentiments; to 
attempt to make them the instruments of sanctioning and 
propagating his false notions; to endeavor to fasten on them 
a volume that must not only obstruct the sale of the edition, 
but be suppressed, or sold in violation of their sense of duty, 
was an abuse of the trust reposed in him and a breach of 
uprightness of which not many are capable. Who after this 
would feel it safe to confide any interest tohim? What the 
views were under which he acted, does not clearly appear. 
Whatever they were, however; whether he misjudged of his 
rank and influence as a scholar so far as to presume that his 
name would give currency to the doctrines he advances; 
whether he persuaded himself that he had so skilfully dis- 
guised his scepticism as to disarm suspicion ; or whether he 
presumed that so large a party in the various denominations 
in Great. Britain hold the views he promulgates, that he 
should be sustained, and add to his reputation and influence 
by the measure,—he has for the present been disappointed ; 
and the miscalculation he has exhibited in this relation may 
be taken as an index to the ill-judgment which characterizes 
him as a critic. Discipleship to the German Rationalism 
which he has adopted, bespeaks an ill-balanced and disor 
dered instead of a healthful intellect ; and a fatal inacquain- 
tance with the spirit of the Scriptures, instead of a piercing 
insight of their character. Of all the hallucinations into which 
speculative and dreamy minds have beguiled themselves, 
there is none that transcends the fancy cherished by that 
class of Biblical critics who persuade themselves that they 
have reached a higher ideal of God and of a revelation that 
befits his attributes and station, than is presented in the 
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Scriptures; and take upon themselves, on the ground of 
their superior wisdom, to pronounce the Bible the work of 
men instead of the revealing Spirit, and impeach its doc- 
trines and narratives of falsehood and contradiction. 
_ Though Dr. Davidson appears for the present to be 
seriously thwarted, we are far from thinking that his work 
will not in some form gain a circulation, and that efforts 
will not continue to be made to give diffusion to its doc- 
trines. There is a large body in the different branches of 
the church in Great Britain, who hold essentially the same 
views; there is an equally numerous party here who are 
busily propagating them. A strong current is setting in 
that direction. Persons who have long rejected the doc- 
trines and authority of the Divine word, but who for pru- 
dential reasons have kept up an air of orthodoxy, are laying 
aside the mask and avowing their scepticism, and in some 
instances it is found, instead of a barrier, a passport to con- 
spicuity and popularity. They are far more ready than 
heretofore to support each other when assailed, and to wage 
an open and strenuous war on the word of God, and unless 
efforts are made to vindicate the truth, are likely to give a 
far wider spread to their unbelief. The career of Dr. 
Davidson is instructive; it exemplifies the danger of devot- 
ing a large share of attention to the speculations of the 
Rationalistic theologians of Germany, unless aware of the 
false metaphysical postulates that lie at the basis of their 
ideas of God and man, and their criticism of the divine 
word. It bespeuks in an emphatic voice the fatal error of 
intrusting to such persons the education of young men for 
the sacred office. No eminence of genius, no measure of 
learning, if they happen to be distinguished as scholars, no 
skill in teaching, no popularity with parties or the public, 
can countervail in the slightest degree the fatal disqualifi- 
cation of a disbelief of the inspiration of the word of God, 
and rejection of the redemption which it reveals. No 
matter what the professions and pledges are with which they 
enter the theological chair; their false notions necessarily 
give the color to their instructions; their pupils are led first 
into doubt, and then to a rejection of the truth; and ere 
the public are aware, the way is prepared for an active 
diffusion of error, the betrayal of many into apostasy, and 
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the organization of a party to support the leaders, and wage 
an open war on those who defend the word of God from 
their assaults. 

Dr. Davidson had made no avowal of his new views, it 
would seem, till the publication of this volume. He 
retained the confidence of the orthodox of his denomina- © 
tion, and was supposed by them to cherish the faith still 
which he held at the time of his entering the theological 
chair, when he rejected the Rationalism of which he has 
now become the disciple. What his opinions then were is 
seen from the following passages from his Sacred Hermenen- 
tics published in 1843. 


“We are disposed to attribute the miserable character of the 
German interpretation to the neglect of divine teaching, and 
undue confidence in human wisdom. Too seldom dreaming of 
spiritual illumination, or looking up to God for his gracious 
assistance, they set about the task of sacred exegesis as they 
would undertake to ascertain the meaning of a heathen author. 
With their apparatus of grammars and lexicons they come to the 
Bible, as to Homer or Herodotus; believing that they have 
nothing to do, except to use the same appliances. But thus an 
essential element in the interpreter’s success is overlooked. 
They are loaded with a cumbrous burden that cannot, with all 
its value, lead to satisfactory results apart from a higher trea- 
sure. Accordingly we see admirable investigations of single 
words and phrases produced by a kind of mechanical pro- 
cess from the grammar and lexicon, or from the ulterior 
sources to which these works themselves are indebted; but 
the soul and spirit of the sacred writings is unapprehended.”— 
P. 8. 

“We would urge upon the professed interpreter the neces 
sity of acquaintance with the diction of the Bible, not merely in 
its general, but special characteristics, To show the import- 
ance of such knowledge, it may suffice to refer to the fact, that 
the character of the language has been employed to undermine 
the authenticity of entire books. Thus the nature of the Penta- 
teuchal diction has been supposed by many to point to a period 
coincident with the Babylonish captivity. The books attributed 
to Moses, are said to have received their present form at the 
time of the exile. tis easy to see how this theory detracts from 
their authority. It virtually piscaRDS THEIR INSPIRATION ; AND 
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DEGRADES THEM TO THE LEVEL OF HUMAN COMPOSITIONS. And 
when they cease to be regarded as divine, they call for no 
laborious efforts of exegesis. . . . In the same manner the latter 
part of Isaiah has been attributed to some other writer than the 
prophet himself, and reduced in the eyes of the right-minded 
theologian to such a position, as to dissuade any serious effort 
towards its right interpretation. The diction is thought to con- 
sign it to a much later period than Isaiah. 

“These instances are adduced to show the necessity of a 
minute acquaintance with the languages of the Bible, and the 
characteristic style of the various writers. By them the friends 
of truth are exhorted to greater vigilance, that they may be able 
to detect the failure of all processes instituted apparently on the 
foundation of the language, but in reality from doctrinal pre- 
judice.”—P. 17. 

‘“‘Unless we be persuaded that the Scriptures have come from 
God, we shall never securely defend them against the attacks to 
which they are exposed. We must be firmly convinced of their 
emanation from heaven, else we shall not be steadfast and im- 
movable when the Christianity of our position is assailed. We 
are liable to be tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine, if 
we be not certainly assured that the written revelation that comes 
to us with all the sacredness of its claims, possesses a civaracter 
consistent with its pretensions. When it is attacked by the 
weapons of the infidel, we must meet him with arguments 
drawn from reason. It is our duty to present such palpable 
proofs of its holy origin as are adapted to carry conviction to 
his mind, or at least to silence his cavils. While he would per 
suade us that we are following cunningly-devised fables, we 
domonstrate on grounds to which he cannot refuse assent, that 
he is grievously in error. Thus the shafts of unbelief aimed 
at revelation have been nobly repelled. The opponents of 
Christianity have been driven from the field they wished to 
occupy. Routed in their own territory, they have retreated 
from the combat with dismay.”—P. 30. 

“The first law—of interpretation—we shall mention is that 
the Bible does not contradict itself. If it proceed from God it 
must be consistent with itself. It matters not through what in- 
struments God has communicated his will, unless it be proved 
that they have corrupted or changedit. In the accomplishment 
of his purposes he may employ whatever agency he pleases, 
But whether he make use of the unlettered or the learned, the 
high or the low, the revelation communicated is all his own, and 
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must therefore harmonize in all its parts. Thus Luke cannot 
make a different statement from Paul, or Mark from John, 
They are to be regarded a8 THE MERE MEDIA Of intercourse be- 
tween the Creator and the creature. We look beyond them to 
the great Author of their inspiration. Every one will at once 
admit, that it is a law acknowledged by reason, that the Deity 
cannot state opposite things in different portions of his revela- 
tion.”—Pp. 32, 33. 

“ The next office of reason in regard to the Bible is, to ac- 
quiesce in its statements. IfGod has really spoken to us in his 
word, it is quite reasonable to listen to his commands, and to 
obey them, It is the duty of reason to assent to whatever he 
has said, as to the utterance of infinite wisdom and unerring 
truth. God has given us a revelation, and we are bound to 
believe whatever it contains. When an individual affirms that 
he will not receive what Heaven speaks, there is no hope of his 
being convinced of any truth. He rejects all evidence, acting as 
though he were not an intelligent rational being. After we have 
ascertained, by the fair and legitimate principles of interpreta- 
tion which common sense dictates, what is actually made known 
in the Scriptures, we have nothing farther to do than bow with 
implicit submission and faith to the revealings of Omnipotence. 
Having applied our reason in finding out the sense of the book 
of God, we abide by its fair and proper results. With the do- 
cility of children we attend to the teachings of the Omniscient 
Spirit."—P. 37. 


Of the theory held by Semler anu others that the sacred 
writers accommodated their teachings to the false notions 
that prevailed in the ages in which they lived, he says :— 


“ But this accommodation contradicts the inspiration of the 
New Testament writers. If they spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, as the Scripture expressly asserts, how can we 
impute to them connivance ‘at error? Enlightened by an ex- 
traordinary influence from above, their minds must have revolted 
from such dissimulation. It is the policy of earthly and cunning 
men—not the policy of heavenly ambassadors. God is a God of 
truth; and it is contrary to his essential perfections to give 
COUNTENANCE to unsound opinions. But the principle in ques- 
tion goes to charge him with so doing; for it assumes that the 
commissioned instructors of mankind were suffered to adapt 
their lessons to the ignorance of a barbarous age, and thus to 
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instead of removing error. If the great object of 
Christianity be to lead men to the true knowledge of God in 
Christ, how can it be affirmed of such as were employed to pro- 
pagate it, that they allowed many false notions to remain, lest 
prevailing prejudices should be shocked? The inspiration of 
the apostles refuses to harmonize with the accommodation 
system. 

“ But why insist upon the inspiration of the New Testament 
writers? The men whose exegetical conduct we condemn vir- 
tually deny all inspiration. Rejecting that Divine illumination 
which secures infallibility, they look upon the sacred penmen in 
the light of ordinary authors, liable to err, and even in some 
respects inconsistent with themselves. But we are willing to 
descend from the high ground of inspiration to meet our oppo- 
nents, contented as we are to rest the weight and worth of the 
argument upon the character of the writers as intelligent 
men. * * @ * 

“We argue that as intelligent honest men, apart from all idea 
of their inspiration, they could not have adapted the great truths 
of the gospel to prevalent superstitions, for the sake of procur- 
ing them a favorable reception and obviating the offence they 
might create. To demand our assent to the opinion that the 
proper character of the records so generally received as the de- 
pository of unalterable truths was not understood for ages; or 
that the design of Jesus and his apostles remained unknown for 
seventeen hundred years, is to demand belief in a moral impos- 
sibility. Not a hint is given in the holy Scriptures themselves 
that the Christian teachers of after times were to break the shell 
which the weakness of an illiterate age could not penetrate, and 
draw forth the kernel from its place of concealment. Tradition 
itself affords no trace of such a purpose on the part of Christ and 
his apostles. Jt was no part of their procedure to lead men to truth 
through the medium of error ; or to allow them to walk so long 
in darkness. very view of the subject leads us to reject with 
indignation this exegetical canon. It introduces ambiguity into 
the whole science of theology, because all the parts are so inti- 
mately connected, that when one is assailed or denied, others 
suffer with it. It brings into revelation a universal scepticism, 
whose dark and dreary mantle overshadows the entire region, 
annihilating every thing positive, and extinguishing the dearest 
hopes of the Christian."—Sacred Hermeneutics, pp. 204-206. 

His objections to the theory that errors of that nature 


were admitted into the sacred writings, are equally valid 
VOL. X.—NO, Il. 21 
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against the supposition that false views, contradictions, or 
errors of any other kind, were intermixed by the prophets 
and apostles, with the truths which they were commissioned 
to teach. If “it is contrary” to God’s “ essential perfections 
to give countenance to unsound opinions,” then his perfec- 
tions require that he should withhold his messengers from 
inadvertent errors of fact and doctrine, as much as from 
intentional misrepresentation. As the attestation he gives 
to their messages extends to the whole of that which they 
deliver and record as from him, if they err, he ‘sanctions 
their errors, and equally, whether they are unintentional or 
designed. 

Dr. Davidson, thus, at the period of the publication of 
this volume, 1843, held that the Scriptures are literally 
the word of God, that we are bound in full submission and 
faith to receive that which, rightly interpreted, they teach, 
as from him, and that to maintain or imagine that God left 
the sacred writers to intermix errors with the revelations 
they received from him, is to exhibit him as sanctioning 
their misconceptions and misstatements, and to impeach his 
rectitude and wisdom. 

But his views on these subjects have undergone a very 
essential change. He now holds that only a very small part 
of the divine word was really communicated to the sacred 
writers. Inspiration itself he regards as ordinarily not a 
communication to the mind of the thoughts and truths that 
were uttered and written, but only a stimulating influence 
on it, by which it was enabled, by 24s own powers, to see and 
understand that whieh 2 uttered or recorded as a revelation 
from God ; an excitement that left the prophets, he supposes, 
in a measure, in hurtful ignorance and liability toerror. He 
accordingly denies the absolute truth of their writings as they 
proceeded from their pens; maintains that they are disfigur- 
ed by many errors, especially of fact and opinion, and 
holds that it is left to the judgment of men to determine 
which of their teachings are of divine authority, and which 
are not. He has thus passed from the faith he formerly 
professed, to the ground of that class of German neologists 
who hold that Christianity itself is indeed, in a large degree, 
of divine origin, but,do not regard the Scriptures as an in- 
spired and infallible record of it. 
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His views of inspiration may be seen from the following 
passages : 


“We have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ordina- 
rily acts upon the human mind in any other method than by 
uniting his influence with it, and elevating it to a higher and 
holier tone than it could otherwise reach. The Divine Spirit does 
not supersede, or set aside, the use of the natural powers, but 
quickens and purifies them, so that they can see much farther and 
higher. This, at least, was commonly the case, though there are 
doubtless exceptions, to which we shall allude hereafter. When 
we consider the various phenomena presented in the prophecies, 
they are explicable by means of the indwelling «vedya (spirit) in 
connexion with the natural faculties, It was the Spirit that 
enabled prophets to speak in the diversified strains of condem- 
nation, admonition, and comfort relating to the present and the 
future, by acting upon their mental powers with unusual force, 
and thus stimulating them to give the merely ideal contents of 
a divine message, a practically intelligible character.”— Zezt of 
the Old Testament, pp. 449, 450. 

“ Inspiration does not necessarily and always imply suggestion 
by the Holy Spirit. It does not exclude individuality, or sup- 
press the exercise of the human faculties; inspiration admits of 
degrees ; and does not usually reach the extent of absolute in- 
fallibility."—P. 766. See also pp. 503, 504, 


The inspiring influence was then, according to him, em- 
ployed merely in imparting strength and elevation to the 
mind, not in the communication of truth to it. The prophet 
was left, it would seem, after this stimulation, to discover the 
truth, and to frame the method of presenting it by his own 
power. Butthis is, in so many words, to deny that the Spi- 
rit was the revealer of that which the prophets delivered as 
communications from Ged, and to make them the discover- 
ersof it. It exhibits it, therefore, as wholly devoid of divine 
authority. Ifit was the product, exclusively, of their powers, 
though their minds were raised to unusual energy, it is 
no more a revelation, and no more authoritative than any 
other mere work of men of strong intellects, and upright 
intentions. 

There is much in Dr. Davidson’s volume that is inconsis- 
tent with this denial of the communication of thought to the 
prophets; and yet he maintains that the inspiring influence 
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left their intellectual peculiarities in such predominance, 
and the action of their minds so much under the influence 
of ordinary causes, that their views and teachings were im- 
perfect. He says :— 


“There are three things which we look upon, as clearly de- 
monstrable in the writers of the Scriptures, and which serve 
together to solve the problem, how the diversities in the teach- 
ings of Christ and those of his apostles, are to be explained. 
Neither the extreme orthodox [of a real and verbal inspiration] 
nor the Socinian solation suffices to clear it up satisfactorily. 

“1, The principle of individuality, which presents to us the 
apostles as thinking agents, retaining the peculiar basis and bent 
of their intellectual and moral powers, their constitutional tem- 
perament and tendencies notwithstanding, and in alliance with 
the inspiration they possessed—leads us, while acknowledging in 
them a real and certain inspiration, whereby they became true 
guides to the church, in respect to general direction, to conclude 
that they had a partial and incomplete inspiration. It was not 
full and universal, embracing all aspects and particulars of a 
subject, nor was it inclusive of all topics. In short, it was par- 
tial, and so far imperfect. Hence their teaching was inferior to 
that of Jesus Christ. It was not erroneous, but it was less ab- 
solute; less free from all human ideas, less complete. ... 

“2. Again, the occasionality belonging to the apostolic writings 
implies a relativeness, not merely of form, but of substance. It 
is .an application of eternal truth to certain wants, dangers, 
churches. The application was both necessary and useful. Yet 
the very fact of its being a mere adaptation of absolute trath to 
existing circumstances and influences, shows its incompleteness 
of character. It was the instrument of progress. 

“3, Accommodation also assists in explaining the problem in 
question. According to this, Jesus gave that system which we 
term Christianity to the world, entire, both as respects its ori- 
gin and principles, but by little and little in its developments. 
On the other hand, the teaching of the apostles, as compared 
with the Saviour’s, is characterized solely by the application and 
development of the basis already laid. But the form is more 
individual, and therefore less complete.”—Pp. 473, 474. 


On his theory, that the inspiring influence was employ- 
ed solely in stimulating the mind of the prophets to greater 
energy and activity, without any communication to them 
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of thought, it would follow naturally that their intelligence 
should be imperfect: for such an exciting agency, if exerted 
in consistency with the laws of the mind, would affect all 
its powers equally, and rouse its defects and idiosyncrasies 
to an energy proportional to that imparted to its sounder 
faculties, and leave it therefore as likely to err in concep- 
tion, judgment, feeling, and faith, as it is when in its ordi- 
nary state. Such a mere augmentation of its energies, gene- 
rally, or excitement of its varied powers and susceptivities 
to a quicker activity, would contribute nothing necessarily 
to its extrication from error, and discovery and reception of 
the truth. Men now under powerful excitement, instead of 
emerging out of error, and displaying a measure of intelli- 
gence, truth, and rectitude proportional to their higher 
activity, usually exhibit their imperfections of intellect, 
judgment, and disposition in exacerbated forms. Dr. David- 
son, however, in place of fully seeing this truth, and the 
embarrassments in which it involves him, quits his theory, 
and tacitly assumes, that the inspiring Spirit went beyond 
the mere stimulation of the faculties of the prophets, and 
suggested to them subjects : for he represents the incomplete- 
ness of their inspiration as lying in its not being “full and 
universal”—that is, not “ embracing all aspects and particu- 
lars of a subject,” nor being “inclusive of all topics.” But 
if its office. was simply to impart strength and excite to 
activity, and did not involve the communication of thought, 
what had it to do with the suggestion of subjects? And 
how is it chargeable on it as an imperfection that it neither 
gave intelligence on all topics, nor exhibited any individual 
subject in all its “ aspects and particulars?” The supposition 
that it related to individual topics, and embraced some of 
their aspects and particulars, implies that it involved the 
suggestion and communication of thought, not a mere stim- 
ulation of faculties, that left them to their self-direction 
entirely, both in regard to the themes which engaged their 
attention, and the views that were formed and uttered in 
respect to them. 

He professes to regard Christ’s teachings as perfect ; yet if 
the grounds on which he imputes imperfection to the apos- 
tles are legitimate, Christ’s doctrines must be equally obnox- 
ious to the charge. For his discourses were prompted by 
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occasions, and related to the individuals whom he addressed, 
and they were employed in applying general truths to 
particular cases, as largely as were those of the apostles. 
Dr. D.’s imputation reaches indeed every law, every institu- 
tion, every doctrine, and every fact embraced in the word of 
God ; for there is not one of them that was not instituted, 
revealed, proclaimed, or recorded, because of some special 
reason for it at the time. It is absurd to suppose revela- 
tions to have been made, laws enacted, and institutions 
established without any occasion for them, either in the 
aims of God’s providence, or the condition of those to whom 
they were addressed! And what a reason for imputing 
defects to the apostle’s doctrines and narratives,—that they 
relate to particular or individual things, instead of uni- 
versal, and that the utterance of them sprang from occa- 
sions! As though there were not as absolute verity, truth, 
and perfection in particular, as there is in general truths; 
and as though truth uttered for a special reason—i. e. be- 
cause a knowledge and realization of it is requisite at the 
time to the wellbeing of those to whom it is addressed— 
were not as pure, as dignified, and as perfect, as though it 
were uttered without any reference to individuals, and 
without any aim. On that assumption, no revelation from 
God himself, no laws or teachings addressed to men, can be 
perfect in their kind, inasmuch as they must necessarily 
consist of individual or partial truths, facts, and purposes, 
not universal! What exquisite postulates for a Biblical 
critic ! 

If, as his theory represents, inspiration was confined to 
a stimulating influence on the faculties and susceptibilities 
of the prophets, and left to them the selection of their sub- 
jects, and the views presented of them, it would follow 
that the media through which their views are communi- 
cated, and the forms in which they are clothed, were also 
their work exclusively. This Dr. Davidson accordingly 
maintains, though with inconsistencies and self-contradic- 
tions, like those we have already pointed out. Thus he 
says— 


“The steps or gradations of prophecy are dreams, visions, 
conversations with the Deity. 
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“ Dreams.—In this remarkable state, when the spirit is free 
as it were from the earthly incumbrance of the body, the 
Divine will was not unfrequently communicated to men. The 
lowest place in the region of prophecy belongs to dreams, be- 
cause they are often vague, and not readily distinguishable from 
ordinary cogitations or fancies, Those which came from God, 
and marked his interposition, were ascertained either by the ful- 
filment of what they announced as future, or by their agree- 
ment with the result of sober reflection in waking hours.”—P. 
825. 


But how could the Divine will have been communicated 
through dreams, if no thoughts were breathed into the 
mind by the inspiring influence, but its whole force was ex- 
pended in the mere stimulation of the dreamer’s faculties ? 
If the whole train of the appearances, conceptions, thoughts 
and actions of a dream were the work of the mind’s powers, 
why should they not be as easily distinguishable from its 
ordinary cogitations and fancies in dreams as its concep- 
tions and thoughts under a stimulating influence when 
awake are, from its usual cogitations and fancies in that 
state? Dr. Davidson appears to see but imperfectly the 
nature of his own theory. 


“ Visions.—In the waking state, the prophets saw things. 
What is seen must either be Auman or divine. In the case of 
the former, the thing itself is seen, or a symbol ; i.e. an out- 
ward representation of it. We behold either things themselves 
or their images. But divine things can only be seen in an in. 
ward ideal representation. Thus when Micah says, ‘I saw the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven standing 
by him on his right hand and on his left’ (1 Kings xxii. 19) ; 
and when Isaiah similarly writes: ‘ I saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple,’ &c., 
all that is meant is, that they saw in fancy or idea, Jehovah as 
a king enthroned. Outward imagery is employed to set forth 
the idea the more impressively. Such anthropomorphism was 
necessary to the people of that time, who could not rise to the 
height of abstract monotheism.”—Pp. 825, 826. 


But how was it that he had an “idea or fancy of Jeho- 
vah as a king enthroned,” if the inspiring influence to 
which the prophets were subjected, imparted no thoughts or 
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conceptions whatever, but expended itself wholly in a gene- 
ral stimulation of their powers, and without directing them 
to any specific object? If Dr. D.’s theory is true, their 
fancy or “idea of Jehovah as a king enthroned,” and in 
every other relation, must have been the pure work of their 
own minds, as absolutely as, on his theory, their conceptions 
or seeming sight of him as a Being were? But however 
inconsistent he thus is with himself, his theory clearly de- 
nies that we have any certainty that either their ideas or 
their representations have any accordance with truth. For 
if the appearances, which they represent themselves as 
having beheld, instead of revelations of God, were, as he 
states, the mere fabrications of their own minds, then they 
not only are devoid of divine authority, but the prophets 
are guilty of a misrepresentation of them, which itself 
shows that they are not entitled to our confidence. For of 
what greater or more impious falsehood could they be 
guilty than to affirm in the name of Jehovah that he had 
revealed himself to them, in a visible form, and with an 
attendance befitting his majesty, when he had made no 
such disclosure of himself to them? That would be to act 
the part, in the most audacious way, of false prophets. 
The pretext that such misrepresentations were necessary, in 
order to convey their ideas to the people, is equally. mis- 
taken and self-contradictious. Did the prophets lead the 
people into the belief that they had really seen the visible 
manifestations of Jehovah they represent themselves as 
having beheld? Then, according to Dr. D., they were to 
that extent deceivers, and of the most daring and impious 
cast ; for what can transcend the falsehood and audacity of 
a pretence that Jehovah had revealed himself to them in his 
infinite glory, that he might communicate to them the mes- 
sages which they delivered in his name, if he had made no 
such revelation of himself? And if they were capable of 
fabricating such false statements, what ground of assurance 
can there be that they were not equally deceptive in the 
pretext that they had received any communication what- 
ever from him? If the people, instead of being deceived, 
were aware that the visions of the prophets were the work 
of their own fancies, how could they derive from them any 
truer and deeper impressions of the being, character, and 
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will of Jehovah? How could they rationally treat what 
they knew to be the mere fictions of the prophets, as genu- 
ine indices and representations of God? If, indeed, as Dr. 
Davidson maintains, it is contradictious to the very nature 
of Jehovah to reveal himself to men in a visible form, how 
could it have any other effect than to misrepresent and un- 
deify him in the eyes'of the people, to affirm that he had 
manifested himself to them in that manner, and to pretend 
to give a literal description of the grandeur of his person, 
the splendor of the hosts that attended him, and their acts 
of homage and adoration ? 

What Dr. D. means by “abstract monotheism” and by 
the people not being able to rise to the height of such a 
monotheism, would puzzle him, we suspect, to state. What 
is an “ abstract monotheism ” in distinction from a concrete 
one? Is it'a mere conception of God as one, in contradis- 
tinction from the apprehension and belief of the fact that 
he is one? But what is there so highly desirable in such a 
mere conception in distinction from the knowledge and 
belief of the fact itself of his oneness? Is it a conception 
of God as a pure spirit, in distinction from having, or being 
able to assume a visible form? But what has that to do 
especially with his monotheism, any more than any other 
truth of his nature? This is one of the notions and expres- 
sions that occur often in Dr. D.’s pages, which indicate ex- 
treme inaccuracy and confusion of thought. He goes on :— 


“Some have supposed that when visions were seen, the pro- 
phets were in ¢rance or extasy. This does not differ much from 
the view of Hengstenberg, viz. that during the continuance of 
such visions there was a complete cessation of intelligent con- 
sciousness, or a state of entire passiveness. Having already 
combated this erroneous opinion, we shall not now repeat the 
remarks, All that appears to us tenable is, that the mind of the 
prophets was raised above the influence of material impressions. 
Its powers were concentrated in the contemplation of super- 
natural things. It was a state in which the prophets appeared 
almost carried out.of themselves; so unconscious were they of 
external and material objects, The spirit completely triumphed 
over the body, so that it was engrossed with ideas, not sensa- 
tions. Intelligent consciousness did not cease: rather was it 
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sublimated, refined, and stretched to a high pitch of excite 
ment, the body and sensations being unfelt."—P. 826. 


But if the inspiring influence was confined to the mere 
stimulation of the mind’s powers and sensibilities, in con- 
tradistinction from inbreathing thoughts into it; how is it 
that the laws of its ordinary activity were wholly sus- 
pended or superseded, that it was transported out of itself, 
that it was raised above the influence of external material 
objects, and that it became engrossed with ideas? And if thus 
emptied of all conceptions of external objects, and occupied 
with ideas of supersensual things, how happened it that it 
was wholly unable to express any of those supersensual 
apprehensions and ideas, except by conceptions and images 
drawn from sense? What was gained by transporting them 
out of themselves and filling their minds with ideas, if they 
were wholly unable to express those ideas except by return- 
ing into the sphere of sense, and exhibiting their objects as 
beheld by the eye, and heard by the ear? Can anything 
transcend the unreasonableness and self-contradiction of 
these notions? He proceeds :— 


“ Allied to this seeing of visions, and virtually included in it, 
is hearing the word. This is a higher and surer mode of pro- 
phecy. What the prophet hears is called the word of Jehovah, 
i.e. Divine instruction, the revelation of the Divine will. On 
this account the prophets announce the word of the Lord (Jud. 
iii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 16, 17); and Balaam is termed a hearer of 
the words of God (Num. xxiv. 4). This hearing of the words of 
Jehovah must not be understood in a gross sense; as if the 
Deity, who is pure spirit, needed articulate sounds to commnu- 
nicate his will to his prophets. The language is anthropomor- 
phic, both in adaptation to the weakness of man’s intellect, and 
also for the sake of making a stronger impression. Hearing the 
word of Jehovah is equivalent to the reception of the Divine 
message, which comes to man in various ways, mediate and im- 
mediate. Those who heard such words received supernatural 
communications to be promulgated to others, But they did 
not receive the disclosures of the heavenly will through the 
actual production of articulate words on the part of the Deity, 
as Henderson erroneously argues. It is derogatory to the 
Divine Being to assert that he produced audible and articulate 
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sounds, conveying messages to men by words in the air.”— 
Pp. 826, 827. 


Here is a strange confusion and contradiction of ideas. 
If, as he maintains, the inspiring influence was confined to 
the mere stimulation of the mind, in distinction from in- 
breathing thoughts into it, how is it that in the instances to 
which he here refers, the prophets received “supernatural 
communications” of a “ Divine message” “to be promul- 
gated to others?” Can anything be clearer than that Dr. 
D.’s attempted solution of these modes of influence on the 
prophets are wholly irreconcilable with his theory of inspi- 
ration itself? He represents the prophets as actually hav- 
ing heard the words through which the messages they 
received were conveyed to them, and in which they were 
expressed, and yet he maintains that those words were not 
real words, nor their hearing a real hearing; and regards 
the statement that they were, as merely made anthropo- 
morphically. If God is said by a metaphor to speak, when 
in fact he does not, but only indicates his will in some other 
form, the language may be said to be used anthropomor- 
phically ; that is, an act that is eminently human, is by a 
figure ascribed to God; but when men are said to hear 
words, as it is an act that is natural to them, the language 
cannot properly be said to be anthropomorphic. But Dr. 
D. holds that “it is derogatory to the Divine Being to 
assert that he produced audible and articulate sounds, 
conveying messages to men by words in the air.” What 
can be more groundless or contradictious to many of his 
own views? Dr. D. holds, as a fundamental element of his 
theory, that God acted on the mind itself, and used its 
natural powers and susceptibilities as the media and instru- 
ments of revealing himself to them and making known to 
them his will. If, then, he thus uses our nature as the instru- 
ment of revelation, why should it be any more inconsistent 
with his perfections to employ one part of it, than it is to 
employ another? Why should it any more detract from. his 
dignity or wisdom to employ our bodily organs of percep- 
tion, which are the channels through which the very mes- 
sages he delivered were to be communicated to all others, 
than to employ our reason, imagination, judgment, and 
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memory? He used the tongue and hand of the prophets in 
making known what he had imparted to them, to the people 
whom they addressed: why is it not equally compatible with 
his perfections that he should use the eye and ear of the 
prophets in putting them in possession of the messages which 
it was their office to receive and deliver? Dr. D. appears 
to admit that the prophets actually had the sensation of 
hearing the words which they represent themselves as 
having heard. If God, then, actually produced in them 
that sensation or series of sensations, why was it any more 
incompatible with his nature, that he should have produced 
them by vibrations of the air according to the laws of their 
nature, than to produce them by a direct volition without 
the intervention of any external physical means? If Dr. D. 
denies that they had the sensation of hearing, and maintains 
that they had only vivid conceptions, which they fancied 
were sensations, or denominated such, in order to make a 
“stronger impression,” then how is he to show that it was not 
as inconsistent with the Divine perfections to produce such 
conceptions in the imagination, as it would have been to have 
produced the sensation in the ears of the words which are the 
proper vehicles of the “supernatural communications” they 
were to promulgate to others? But how far does Dr. David- 
son mean to carry this denial that the prophets received “ the 
disclosures of the heavenly will through the actual produc- 
tion of articulate words on.the part of the Deity?’ Does 
he regard the representation that God spoke the ten com- 
mandments in an articulate voice to the people of Israel at 
Sinai as untrue? Does he deny that that people actually 
heard those laws addressed to them by the voice of the 
Almighty, and were as certain that their hearing was gen- 
uine, as they were that they saw the flames that shot up 
from the mountain, and the clouds that hovered over its 
head? Does he hold that that whole people were deceived, 
and mistook a train of conceptions for sensations of the ear ? 
What sort of conceptions or imaginations could they have 
been? They clearly could have been no other than imagina- 
tions that they actually heard the words of the decalogue 
spoken to them by the voice of the Almighty ; for there are no 
others that it can be supposed they could have mistaken for 
a real hearing of the commandments uttered by his voice. 
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But if it was not derogatory to the Divine perfections to 
produce that conviction through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, how can it have been to produce it by a direct utter- 
ance of the words of the commandments in their ears? It 
is an extraordinary notion truly, that it is derogatory to God 
to produce an effect by natural means that are suited to our 
nature, which he yet may consistently with his dignity pro- 
duce by deception! Does Dr. D. deny that the ten com- 
mandments were written by Jehovah on tablets of stone? 
If not, and if it was not unsuitable to his nature to communi- 
cate those laws to the Israelites through the eye, how can it 
have been any more unsuitable to him to communicate them 
to them by his voice through the ear? 


8. “The most eminent of all the modes of octal the 
divine will to man was conversation with God. This was 
granted to Moses alone, of whom God said, ‘ With him wid] I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches.’ Hence we read in Deut. (xxxiv. 10), that there arose 
no prophet subsequently like unto him, whom the Lord knew 
face to face. What is exactly implied in the phraseology, 
speaking mouth to mouth, when applied to the intercourse of a 
creature with the Creator, it is not easy to define. Very close 
communion is doubtless involved in it, Moses apprehended the 
will of God immediately, without any symbolical vehicle— 
P. 827. 


What it is that is meant by speaking mouth to mouth, is 
explained by the Most High as a literal speaking to Moses 
as Jehovah in a visible personal form. ‘ With mouth to 
mouth will I speak to him, and visibly, and not through 
enigmas and a figure, shall hesee Jehovah.” That is, Jeho- 
vah was to reveal himself to Moses visibly, and speak to 
him with a mouth, in distinction from manifesting himself 
to him through obscure symbols, or a mere representative 
shape. That the communication was by literal speech is 
not only clear from the terms, but is placed beyond debate 
by an express definition of the mode as that of a man with 
a friend. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as 
aman speaketh unto a friend” (Ex. xxxiii.11). It is an 
invariable law of the simile that the things compared, are 
those which their names literally denote. Jehovah’s speak- 
ing to Moses, therefore, which is here compared to the 
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speaking of a man to his friend, was a literal speaking of 
words expressive of his will; and the mode of his speaking 
was like that of ordinary human speech by a mouth and 
the use of the vocal organs. Dr. Davidson, however, re- 
jects this, and holds that to suppose that “God immedi- 
ately produced certain component intelligible words, is to 
mistake the general purport of anthropomorphic diction.” 
He maintains according! y, that “ Moses apprehended the will 
of God immediately without any symbolical vehicle.” “ He 
received revelations from the Most High without the media- 
tion of angelic power or symbolic representation.” By 
“symbolical vehicle,” and “symbolic representation,” he 
means any media whatever, such as words, symbols, or re- 
presentations of any kind. He holds, accordingly, that 
Moses apprehended the will of God by itwition, i. e. a 
direct insight of it, independently of any manifestation of it 
by Jehovah.* But that is not only directly against the 
representations of these passages, but is utterly contradic- 
tory to our nature, and to God’s. Man has no power, no 
matter to what height his faculties may be stimulated, of 
directly seeing God, or discerning his thoughts. Such an 
intuition of him would require a faculty of omniscience. 
Men can see God only as he reveals himself to them in a 
visible form ; and they can discern his will and purposes, 
only as he communicates them to them through means that 
are adapted to their nature, as creatures, whose perceptions 
and knowledge of beings external to themselves take place 
directly or indirectly through their senses. 

As Dr. Davidson thus regards inspiration as a mere 
stimulation of the minds of the sacred writers that left them 
to frame the messages which they delivered by their own 
powers, he holds that they fell into many errors of fact and 
opinion; and that it is left to men to distinguish those 
parts of the sacred word that are a revelation from God, 
from those that are not. 

“They were religious and moral teachers. But they were 


not teachers of geography, astronomy, botany, physiology, or 
history. Their commission did not extend so far. 





* That is the theory maintained by Coleridge, Morell, and other idealists, 
who also wholly deny that inspiration involved any communication to the 
prophets of knowledge or thought. 
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“The truth of these observations becomes more apparent as 
soon as the interpreter attempts to grapple with the serious 
difficulties and even contradictions that appear in the parts 
which do not properly come under the head of religious and 
moral truth. For we believe that none can doubt the existence 
of contradictions in the’records, 

“The point now under consideration is a delicate one. To 
moot it at all, is to tread on slippery ground. Yet when we see 
the mode in which the evangelists have narrated the leading 
events of the Saviour’s life; the absence of chronological ar- 
rangements in them; the transpositions and dislocations occur- 
ring in their record of discourses and actions; we feel how 
likely it is that this was a matter on which their minds were not 
fully or infallibly enlightened. Some of them have certainly re- 
lated things in an order in which they did not occur. And if 
they did not possess a full knowledge of such things, it need 
not be supposed that they had a perfectly accurate knowledge. 

“ But here a question will be put by the conscientious though 
timid theologian : How can you draw a line between the region 
of religious and moral truth, and the lower region you are now 
referring to? Show me the clear boundary that divides the 
one from the other. If it be not a definite, it is a dangerous 
one. Where do you stop? To these interrogatories we would 
humbly reply, that there is surely danger in placing the boun- 
dary line too near, much more in pushing it into the pure and 
holy region where no error lies. The distinction may be injudi- 
ciously made, or perverted to an improper purpose. But all 
things are liable to abuse. Fallen man is prone to pervert 
everything right and good. In subjects of this nature, where 
mathematical evidence is out of place, i¢ is impossible to draw 
clear and palpable lines of demarcation. They do not admit of 
scientific exactness. Religious knowledge itself is not always 
accompanied by religious certainty. Moral truth does not 
carry with it irresistible infallibility to the mind. There is no 
infallible interpreter. - There is no living oracle perpetually 
declaring what is certain truth, and what is not. If, therefore, 
all our knowledge partake of degrees of uncertainty, even THE 
HIGHEST RELIGIOUS TRUTHS, if their evidence coming to minds 
like ours produces very different effects upon them, it need not 
be thought strange that a palpable and self-evident boundary-line 
between moral and historical, or spiritual and scientific truth, 
cannot be clearly drawn. God does not deal thus with his 
rational creatures. Yet we are inclined to believe that the 
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honest mind calmly seeking after God’s truth in the spirit he 
approves, will not be at a loss to make sufficient distinction be- 
tween religious or ethical truth, and departments that belong 
to the natural and human ?”—Pp. 373, 374. 


He thus maintains that it is impossible to distinguish that 
which is true in the Bible, from that which is false; that 
they are so intermixed and blended with each other, that 
no line can be drawn that shall separate them so that the 
character of each shall be certainly that of the class to 
which it is divided. He, however, boldly assumes, that all 
that relates to religious and ethical themes is infallibly 
true ; and that the difficulty of distinguishing the true from 
the false, lies in the difficulty of discerning what relates to 
religion and morals, and what does not. That assumption, 
however, is, on his theory of inspiration, not only wholly 
groundless, but altogether improbable and contradictious. 
If the inspiring influence was limited to a mere stimulation 
of the faculties, and communicated no thought whatever, so 
far from its being probable that the prophets would be in- 
fallibly correct in all their views of God and his purposes, 
which lie out of the sphere of their observation, and would 
run into errors only in respect to facts and occurrences of 
which they were themselves witnesses; they would most 
naturally prove accurate when treating of facts with which 
they were familiar, and would naturally and unavoidably 
fall into error on the themes that lay wholly out of the 
scope of their faculties. If dependent on intuition, as Dr. 
D. imagines, for a discovery of God’s purposes and will, we 
know with infallible certainty that they could have no 
knowledge of them whatever. Their pretended prophecies 
would be but prophecies out of their own heart; and reve- 
lations of themselves only, not of him. Were therefore Dr. 
Davidson’s views of inspiration correct, there not only could 
be no such line of separation drawn, as he fancies, between 
the truths and errors of the Bible; but there could be no 
probability that there is any considerable share of truth in 
any of its teachings respecting the will and purposes of the 
Most High. Entire uncertainty, blank and hopeless scep- 
ticism, would be the natural and unavoidable result of his 
system, if followed to its legitimate issue. 
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Such are Dr. Davidson’s views of the inspiration under 
which the Scriptures were written. He defines it as a mere 
influence on the mind stimulating it to greater energy and 
activity; but involving no revelation of divine things and 
no communication of thought. Whatever conceptions.and 
thoughts, therefore, entered the mind while under that 
stimulating agency, would enter it according to the usual 
law of its action, and be the work of its own powers, not a 
message or suggestion from God. The only exceptions to 
this, he holds, are “ special predictions” respecting indivi- 
duals, cities, or nations that are “ announced with historical 
definiteness,” and he represents that there are “ compara- 
tively few” of that nature (pp. 450, 451). He thus at the 
outset excludes from the category of revelations from God 
all the doctrinal, historical, and prophetic teachings of the 
Sacred Volume, except a few predictions that relate to spe- 
cified individuals and communities; and assigns them the 
rank of mere human productions, though conceived and 
elaborated by minds roused to extraordinary energy. And 
next, he denies in detail that revelations were ever made to 
the prophets in any of the forms in which they represent 
that they received them, as dreams, visions, and words 
spoken to them by a voice. The whole Bible is thus, ac- 
cording to him, a mere human production, and is to be 
received or rejected like other human writings, as its teach- 
ings commend themselves or not to the judgment of the 
reader. That he says many things that are quite inconsis- 
tent with this; that many of his representations seem to 
imply that he regards the Scriptures as really the word of 
God, and a revelation from him, is true; but this is never- 
theless the character and place which he assigns the Sacred 
Volume by his theory of inspiration. 

What considerations, now, does Dr. Davidson present to 
justify this change in his estimate of the Scriptures? None 
whatever. He offers no new views of the subject. He 
points out no new objections to the divine origin and au- 
thority of the sacred writings. He adds nothing to the 
stock of our knowledge on the theme. He gives no indica- 
tions of having thoroughly studied it. He is very far from 
exhibiting any decisive proofs that he understands his own 
theory. Instead of any original, far-reaching, and masterly 
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views of the subject, his notions are dim, confused, and 
self-contradictious, as well as subversive of the divine word. 
His main reason for adopting this theory of inspiration is, 
the assumption that an influence that transfused thoughts 
into the minds of the prophets would have involved the 
interception of their faculties from their natural functions, 
and precluded the traces which appear in their writings of 
their peculiarities of genius, temperament, ideas, and style. 
But that, as we shall show on another occasion, is wholly 
mistaken, and in contradiction to our experience. Why 
should the transfusion of thought into the mind by the Al- 
mighty Spirit by dreams, visions, voices, or in any other 
way, any more intercept its faculties from their proper 
functions, than the transmission of thought into it through 
the ordinary channels of the senses, the memory, or the 
reason does? Can Dr. D. tell how the effect in either of 
these cases takes place? Has he looked into our nature 
with such piercing glances as to discern what the principle 
is on which vibrations of the drum of the ear, and images 
painted in the eye, raise trains of thought in the mind ; and 
to see that the Infinite Spirit cannot by other instruments, 
or without any instruments whatever, infuse trains of 
thought into it, without suspending its powers from their 
proper office and converting it into a passive machine? 
His assumption, instead of indicating a searching investiga- 
tion of the subject, shows that he has not caught a glimpse 
of it. He has read the speculations of the modern German 
and British Rationalists respecting it; and having neither a 
deep knowledge of our nature, just and lofty views of the 
power of God, nor a thorough insight of the teachings of 
his word, has been drawn to the adoption of their unscrip- 
tural and unphilosophical views, more, we presume, from 
sympathy with their scepticism, than from any clear appre- 
hension of their nature, and power to verify them. 

Having thus joined the ranks of the sceptical, he takes 
them also, as might be expected, as his guides generally in 
his judgments of the authorship and character of the seve- 
ral books of the Old Testament. A large share of that part 
of his volume is employed accordingly in stating and favor- 
ing the theories of German Rationalistic writers respecting 
their origin and nature. 
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Thus the Pentateuch, according to him, instead of pro- 
ceeding from the pen of Moses, is a compilation by some 
unknown author who flourished five or six hundred years 
after the exodus from Egypt. Moses, he holds, only wrote 
Deuteronomy and a part of Exodus. Genesis, a large share 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers were the work, he 
maintains, of a later age, probably of the period of Joshua 
and the Judges (pp. 611-633). 

He founds this theory of a compilation chiefly on the 
assumption that the exclusive or prevailing use of Elohim 
as the name of God in certain passages, and of Jehovah in 
others, indicates that they were the work of different authors. 
But this notion, which was advanced a century since, and 
has been adopted and maintained with great zeal by a long 
train of writers on the side of Rationalism, and rejected and 
amply confuted by others on the side of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, is altogether groundless. Dr. Davidson and those 
whose hypothesis he adopts, proceed in it on the assump- 
tion that the use of one of those names in a passage rather 
than the other, as of Elohim in the first chapter of Genesis, 
and of Jehovah in the second, was founded on some princi- 
ple, or had its ground in some peculiar conception of God, 
or his relations, that naturally and necessarily precluded the 
writer who used the one from employing the other. For if 
the use of the one instead of the other in the instances in 
which it was employed, had no such ground; if there was 
nothing in the ideas or faith of the writer that led him on the 
ground of principle and in all cases to avoid that which he 
did not use, then the use of Elohim instead of Jehovah, and 
of Jehovah instead of Elohim, is no proof whatever that the 
passages in which they severally occur, were the work of 
different writers. 

That the use of the one, however, rather than the other, 
was the result of any such principle or peculiarity of views, 
Dr. Davidson does not show. He takes the mere fact that 
they are used as they are, as proof that the one could not 
have been employed exclusively of the other, unless it had 
been for a reason so absolute that the writer who used the 
one, could not have employed the other. His whole theory 
thus rests on a gratuitous postulate. Not a very scholarly 
procedure for a professed Biblical critic. What can exceed 
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the unreasonableness and presumption of building such a 
stupendous inference on such a baseless premise. 

But his postulate is not only unsustained by any self-evi- 
dence or other proof, and incapable of verification, but is 
shown to be false by the most indisputable and ample evi- 
dence. 

1. The two names are indubitably used as the denomina- 
tiye of the same infinite Being, the Creator and Raler of the 
world, and the covenant God of the patriarchs and of the 
people of Israel. No pretence is made that this is not the 
fact. It is admitted by the Rationalistic party, as well as 
maintained by their opponents. Nor is it claimed that either 
is not an appropriate name of that infinite Being. The per- 
fect propriety of each is admitted. But this precludes the 
supposition that there can have been anything in the one 
that was an insuperable barrier to its being employed by a 
writer who used the other. If there was any ground for a 
preference of one to the other, it must have been one of ety- 
mology, association, or taste, not of principle. 

2. There is nothing in the etymological meaning of either 
name that could have made the use of it objectionable to a 
believer in the infinite Being whom it was employed to 
designate. Elohim is the mere denominative of God, as a 
divine intelligence of power and dominion, and a proper ob- 
ject of homage, without presenting any special definition of 
his nature ; Jehovah is not only his name, as divine, but is 
descriptive of him as self-existent and everliving. There is 
nothing then in the meaning of one of these names that is 
contradictory to or inconsistent with the meaning of the 
other, and nothing therefore that could render the use of 
one of them impossible or objectionable to a writer who 
used the other. As they differ in a measure in their etymo- 
logical meaning, and contemplate God in somewhat dif- 
ferent aspects, they were doubtless used in a measure with 
that difference of meaning, in the same manner as our 
words God, the Most High, the Supreme, the Almighty, 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, though names of the same 
being, present him in somewhat different aspects. 

3. This is shown indisputably by the use of them in con- 
junction, as a compound name, Jehovah-Elohim, in the 
second and following chapters of Genesis, and many other 
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parts of the Old Testament, They were used in that man- 
ner by God himself repeatedly in the ten commandments 
which he proclaimed with his own voice to the Israelites at 
Sinai, and inscribed with his finger on the tables of stone, 
As they were thus used in union by him and by nearly all 
the writers of the Old Testament, it is clear both that there 
was a difference in their etymological meaning or the 
thoughts that were connected with them, and that there was 
not anything in their signification, or the ideas that were 
associated with them, that was a barrier to the use of one 
of them by a writer who employed the other. 

4, This is confirmed by the fact that they are sometimes 
used alternately, as well as in combination in the same pas- 
sages, as in Gen, iii; Ps. xlvi., xlvii. 

As their usage throughout the Old Testament thus shows 
that there cannot have been anything in them that was a 
reason that a writer who used the one, should not have used 
the other; the fancy that the use of the one instead of the 
other in certain passages proves that those passages were 
the work of different authors, is wholly groundless and 
absurd. Their being employed as they are in the Penta- 
teuch, is as consistent with the supposition that it was writ- 
ten by Moses alone, as it is with the supposition that it was 
the work of different authors. 

The total groundlessness of the assumption on which 
it rests, however, is not the only objection to that theory. 
It is contradicted and confuted by every consideration that 
has any bearing on the subject. 

In the first place, this hypothesis of documents, if con- 
ceded, furnishes no explanation of the reason that those 
divine names are employed as they are; nor of the union 
of the documents in the present form of the Pentateuch. It 
yields no answer to the question, Why were those names 
used in the manner they are? It remains as inexplicable 
why in some of the documents Elohim is used, in some 
Jehovah, and in some Jehovah Elohim, as it is why Moses 
used them in that manner. And this consideration makes 
the hypothesis critically absurd. For why should a theory 
be resorted. to as explanatory of a fact or supposed fact, 
when it furnishes no solution of it whatever, but openly 
leaves it as. unresolved as it was without the hypothesis. 
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Besides, if it was not in harmony with the views, taste, or 
habits of the supposed compiler of the Pentateuch, to use 
those denominatives in the way in which they were em- 
ployed in what are held to have been the original docu- 
ments, why did he not alter the names so as to adjust them 
to his sense of propriety? Dr. D.’s assumption that the 
documents were put together in their original form without 
any alteration of their statements or phraseology, implies 
that there was nothing objectionable to the compiler in their 
statements or language, and thereby renders the supposition 
that the Pentateuch was made up of documents from different 
writers and put together without alteration uncritical and 
absurd. It is attempting to account for the compiler’s pro- 
cedure by the assumption that he violated his own prin- 
ciples and taste, instead of being governed by them. 

In the second place, grant them their postulate, and they 
find it impossible to separate the Pentateuch into parts in 
conformity with it. On their assumption no passage in 
which Elohim is used, can have been written by the same 
hand, as a passage in which Jehovah is used; and no pas- 
sage or expression in which either of those names is used 
separately, can have been the work of the same author 
as those in which they are used in combination. But such 
a separation of the Pentateuch into three sets of fragments, 
is not only utterly arbitrary, but is altogether impossible, 
except by the grossest violence both to the composition and 
the sense. It would be not only to divide trains of thought, 
narratives, and actions, but sentences also and propositions, 
and divest them of their meaning. Thus, the third command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy Elohim 
in vain, for Jehovah will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain,” would be divided into two independent sen- 
tences ; and the latter rendered an ungrammatical and unin- 
telligible proposition, by being divested of the antecedent 
to which for refers as the reason or proof of the affirmation 
which it makes. In like manner (Deuteronomy vii. 9), 
“ Know, therefore, that Jehovah, thy Elohim, he is the 
Elohim, the faithful El, who keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his commandments to a 
thousand generations ;” would be broken into three frag- 
ments, neither of which would form a proposition. Jehovah, 
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thy Elohim, would be left a mere nominative without a 
verb: He is thy Elohim, an affirmation without any indi- 
eation who the being is that is the antecedent of the relative 
he ; and the remainder of the passage imperfect and unintel- 
ligible because without any indication who the person is 
denoted by the relative who, of whom the affirmation is made. 
And so of a great number of other passages. What an exqui- 
site exemplification it presents of the perspicacity of these 
grammarians and critics, that they see no obstacles to their 
theory in the lawless mutilations of the text, and the senseless 
violations of the laws of language, to which it thus leads! 
In the third place, it is confuted by the style of the Pen- 
tateuch. There is no part of the sacred writings of which 


the style is more peculiar and uniform than that of the five © 


books of Moses. No other human being probably was ever 
so eminently fitted as he by the peculiar cast of his mind, to 
be the recipient and writer of a revealed history of the race, 
and a revealed system of religious and civil laws.- He had 
an intellect of great strength, simplicity, and clearness, and 
that naturally and instinctively occupied itself with the facts 
and truths that were communicated to it, in the attitudes and 
relations in which they were revealed, in distinction from a 
disposition on the one side to systematize them, or speculate 
in regard to their grounds or causes; and on the other, to 
clothe them in the drapery of fancy. Not a trace appears 
in the Pentateuch that any of the great realities that were 
disclosed to him, received from those elements of his nature 
the slightest touch in form or hue in the delineation he drew 
of them. Had he possessed the metaphysical intellect of 
Paul, or the gorgeous imagination of Isaiah, it would have 
been impossible, except by a miraculous counteraction of his 
nature, that the revelations made to him should not have 
received a shape and color essentially different from those 
they now bear. 

In the fourth place, it is contradicted by the fact that 
Moses is said to have written the history of the journeys of 
the Israelites, the law, and the recapitulation of them in 
Deuteronomy, which comprise the whole Pentateuch except 
Genesis ; while not a hint appears that any other individual 
had any share in the composition of those beoks, nor that 
Moses was not the writer also of Genesis. 
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In the fifth place, it is confuted by the indications and 
recognitions of the existence of the Pentateuch in Joshua, 
Judges, and the other historical books down to the time of 
David and Solomon. Besides numerous references to the 
law,—the priesthood, the continuance of the tabernacle, the 
offering of sacrifices, the use of the ark in times of war 
during that period, were all founded on the institutions and 
prescriptions of the Pentateuch. It is confuted also by the 
representation in Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Daniel, and Mala- 
chi, that the written law of Moses comprised all the statutes, 
commandments, and ordinances of Jehovah, and embraced 
therefore Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; 
for Moses is expressly said to have written the whole of the 
law (Deut. xxxi. 9-13, 24, 25), and they are distributed 
through those books. 

In the sixth place, it is confated by Christ’s using the Law 
of Moses, as the name of the whole Pentateuch. In speaking 
of the predictions relating to himself, that were to be fulfilled 
(Luke xxiv. 44), he distributes the Old Testament into three 
parts, the Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms; and 
uses the Law of Moses as the name of the whole Pentateuch, 
indisputably from the fact that some of the most important of 
its predictions that relate to him, are those of the covenant 
with Abraham (Genesis xiii.—xviii.), in which he is promised 
as the seed through whom all nations should be blessed. 
No reason can be supposed for this naming of the whole as 
his, except that it was to him that the whole was revealed, 
and by him that it was written. If Genesis had been revealed 
to and written by another prophet, it would undoubtedly 
have borne his name, not that of Moses. 

And finally, this is confirmed by the unanimons ascrip- 
tion of the Pentateuch to Moses by the Israelites them- 
selves. Not a hint appears in their Scriptures, in their 
apocryphal writings, in Philo, Josephus, or the Talmudists, 
that any part of it was the work of another writer. He 
alone was regarded as its author ; and “ the Law,” and “ the 
Law of Moses” were the names by which it was customarily 
designated, and distinguished from the other divisions of the 
Old Testament. And that continues to be the faith of that 
people to the present day. No other book ever received 
such an amount of testimony to its authenticity. 
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Such are some of the positive proofs Dr. Davidson has to 
encounter against his theory that the Pentateuch, instead 
of the work of Moses, is a compilation of a later age. How 
now does he meet them? What evidences in favor of his hy- 
pothesis does he allege that outweigh them? None what- 
ever. His hypothesis is an hypothesis simply, or assump- 
tion founded on a few slight appearances and perhapses, 
not on facts demonstrable by clear and unanswerable evi- 
dence ; and his aim is, not so much to prove that the Penta- 
teuch was formed in the manner he represents, as it is by 
assumptions, assertions, surmises, conjectures, and objec- 
tions, to shake the faith of his readers in its Divine author- 
ity. He and those whom he follows start with the assump- 
tion that the things recorded in the sacred writings are not 
real communications from God transfused into the minds 
of the prophets, and recorded as they were presented to 
them ; but that whatever exciting influence they enjoyed, it 
expended itself in the mere stimulation of their minds, with- 
out an inspiration of thought, and left their writings, there- 
fore, in views, doctrine, expression, and every other particu- 
lar, the work exclusively of their own powers. Such is the 
fact, especially with the leading German writers, whom Dr. 
D. takes as his guides. Their aim is by pointing out every- 
thing that can be made to appear singular, or inexplicable ; 
by raising every species of objection; by advancing all 
sorts of suppositions and conjectures; and by bold and rea- 
sonless assertions, to depreciate the Pentateuch to the rank 
of an imperfect human work, and divest it in the judgment 
of their readers of authority as a divine revelation ; and 
their denial that Moses was its author, and exhibition of it 
as a compilation of a far later age, is a measure to that end. 
Their unbelief is not the result of their criticism, but their 
criticism is the result of their unbelief, and designed simply 
to give it the color of verisimilitude. That their assump- 
tions and hypotheses are mere assumptions and hypotheses 
without any element of proof; that their objections and 
accusations have no coherence or consistency, but are sub- 
versive of each other; that their theory is irreconcilable 
with any class of the facts that are the proper tests of its 
truth, seems not to be regarded by them as of the slightest 
consideration. And Dr. Davidson only repeats their as- 
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sumptions and conjectures, and echoes their opinions. But 
why this eagerness at all hazards to reduce the Pentateuch 
to the rank of a mere human composition made up in a 
considerable measure of myths and traditions, the work of 
unknown authors, and put together with little critical tact 
by an anonymous compiler of a later age? Because it is 
seen that if that part of the sacred writings can be divested 
of its character and authority as the word of God, the 
whole fabric of the revelations made in the Scriptures that 
follow, which proceed on it as from God, and written by 
Moses, is overthrown with it. 

Dr. D. pursues much the same course with the other books 
of the Old Testament. His leading object is to present the 
theories, conjectures, doubts, objections, and speculations by 
which that class of German critics who reject the divine 
origin and authority of the Scriptures, have endeavored to 
verify and give currency to their scepticism; and to lead 
his readers to the conclusion that the issue which they have 
reached, is that to which a large-minded, thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject naturally leads. There is much, indeed, 
that is quite inconsistent with this. There are many repre- 
sentations and professions that seem to indicate a belief in 
the Scriptures as the word of God, and a rejection of the 
theories of the rationalistic writers whom he follows; but 
whether they are designed to beguile his readers, or are the 
result of a vacillating judgment, or of a want of self-compre- 
hension—doubt, objection, and unbelief are still the reigning 
spirit of his volume. 

As a composition, the work is not of a high rank. We 
see no marks in it of a commanding genius, comprehensive 
views, a thorough independent investigation of the subject, 
a truly critical judgment, that deep insight of divine things 
which those attain who enjoy the teachings of the Spirit in 
their study of the sacred word, nor that sense of. the beauty 
and glory of the truth, and experience of its power, which 
distinguishes the renewed, and proves a safeguard against 
their being betrayed by the arts of unbelievers into great 
and fatal error. Dr. D. never rises above mediocrity. He 
unfolds no original far-reaching views that shed a fresh and 
harmonizing light on the fields he is investigating. Truth 
never reveals herself in her dazzling splendors directly to 
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him. He seems rather to catch but faint glimpses of her at 
a distance, and through shadows and mists. He has un- 
doubtedly read largely, and studied laboriously ; but he has 
not the piercing intellect that glances through systems and 
detects the false principles that lurk in them, disentangles 
intricacies, raises perplexed subjects out of the darkness 
and confusion in which mistaken speculation has involved 
them, and sets them forth in the light of certainty ; and the 
effect of his studies has been to bewilder himself with the 
doubts, and entangle himself in the sophistries of those 
whom he has read ; not to rise through them to a clear vision 
of the truth. His book accordingly is made up largely of 
opinions drawn from others, and presents extraordinary 
specimens of an unsettled and vacillating judgment, and 
a seemingly unconscious utterance of contradictory opinions. 
Nothing would be easier than—on the principles on which 
he criticises the Pentateueh—to show, that his Introduction 
to the Old Testament cannot have been the work of a single 
author ; that the contradictious principles, and judgments 
which it presents, the inconsistency of its theory of inspira- 
tion with its professions of faith in the divine authority of 
the Book, the varying and opposite opinions it expresses of 
authors whom it cites, and the diversity of tempers it dis- 
plays in its animadversions on them, prove that it cannot 
have been the product of a single mind, but must rather be 
a compilation of documents written at different periods and 
by different hands, but put together by Dr. D. much in the 
state in which he received them. It is, however, only the 
better adapted, by the different faces it presents, to exert 
the mischievous influence for which it was intended. Its 
professions of faith in the Scriptures will doubtless be used 
as a means of disarming suspicion, and betraying the unwary 
into the scepticism which it is its object to awaken and 
cherish. 
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Arr. VI.—Lrrerary anp Crrrican Norticss, 


1—Sxercu or THE Lire anp Ministry or THE Rev. C. H. 
Spurceon, from Original Documents. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1857. 


Tus sketch ascribes to Mr. Spurgeon a higher rank in intellec- 
tual gifts than has generally been assigned him. He has 
unquestionably great quickness, copiousness, and clearness of 
thought, a tenacious memory, and imperturbable self-possession, 
or he could not work out and utter with readiness and ease the 
numerous trains of thought that make up the six, eight, or ten 
discourses he often delivers in a week. Such an amount of 
labor continued for months and years in succession, could only 
be accomplished by a mind of great strength and rapidity, and 
that holds its knowledge by the firmest grasp. He com- 
menced his career as a preacher when but sixteen, Afters 
ministry of two or three years in a congregation in the country, 
he was transferred to the church in London of which Dr. Rip- 
pon and Dr, Gillhad been pastors. Its numbers soon increased 
under his labors to such a degree as to render a larger edifice 
necessary for their accommodation, and for some time Exeter 
Hall, and lately Music Hall has been occupied by them. In 
the latter, on the Sabbath, audiences usually of eight to ten 
thousand listen to him. He is exerting a large influence, and 
doctrinally on the side of truth. His hearers are drawn partly, 
it is said, by his wit and oddity. We hope it will prove that he 
has been raised up to rouse the churches from their lethargy, 
and excite them to a more spiritual and vigorous life. 


2.—Sacrep Puttosopuy: God Revealed in the process of 
Creation and by the Manifestation of Jesus Christ, including 
an Examination of the Development Theory, contained in 
the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By James 
B. Walker, author of Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon, Lamport 
& Blakeman. 1855, 


Tue author’s object is to show first that the natural world, both 
material and intelligent, exhibits proofs of the being of God, 
especially in the laws that reign in them, that contemplate 
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physical and moral ends ; and next, that similar manifestations of 
him are made in the work of redemption, particularly in the 
adaptation of the means by which it is accomplished to their 
objects. While it presents many just, and here and there 
striking views, it has great defects. It is too much in the 
second part which treats of the work of redemption, a philoso- 
phy, and a narrow and one-sided one, rather than a revealed 
theology, Instead of exhibiting God in the attitude in which 
he is presented in the Scriptures, and indicating especially the 
sovereignty in which redemption originated, and the agencies 
by which it is accomplished, he contemplates the renovation and 
sanctification of man very much as a natural result of the dis- 
plays made in Christ of what God is on the one hand in love, and 
what man is, when perfect on the other: whereas, it is not till 
after renovation has been wrought by the Spirit of God, that 
the exhibitions made of him in the gift of Christ and his 
work, excite the love of the heart, and draw it to adoration, 
submission, and trust. In place of the comprehensive and glow- 
ing views of Paul and John, his conceptions seem to be those of 
a distant spectator who looks at the work of salvation as it dis- 
plays itself objectively and in a partial sphere, and are adapted 
to lead readers to regard experimental religion too much as 
a species of mental philosophy, instead of a new life imparted to 
the soul by the sovereign act of the Holy Spirit, and sustained 
by his continual presence and vivifying power. 

He falls into several serious errors also in his speculations in 
reference to the material world. He treats the question whe- 
ther matter was created or not, as of no importance in the argu- 
ment from the material world for the being of God (pp. 22, 
23,59). There is no other conceivable confutation of that argu- 
ment, however, so absolute, as is presented by the doctrine, if 
admitted, that matter is uncreated ; as it implies that it is itself 
the cause of all the changes of which it is the subject. If mat- 
ter was not created, it is self-existent. But if self-existent, the 
reason that it exists in the modes and forms in which it does, 
must also lie wholly in itself, not in an external cause. As in 
existing, it must exist in specific modes and forms, the self-cause 
of its existence must cause it to exist in the modes and forms 
that actually distinguish its being. To assume that while the 
cause of its existence lies in itself, and renders its being inde- 
pendent of external agents, the cause of its existing in the modes 
and forms in which it does, is external to itself, is both to deny 
its,independence of external causes which must necessarily be- 
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long to it as a self-existence, and to imply that it may exist 
without any modes or forms whatever; which is equivalent to 
denying that it is a substance that necessarily has the properties 
of matter and exists in spaces and in forms that are bounded by 
outlines. As then, if it is self-existent, it must be the cause and 
determiner of the forms in which it exists and the changes 
through which it passes, it is clear that to admit its self-exist- 
ence is to assume that its forms and modifications, such as 
masses, crystals, and vegetable and animal organizations, are the 
work of its own powers, not the product of a cause external to 
itself; and is therefore to overthrow the argument from its 
masses and organizations, and the laws by which it is governed, 
for the being of a separate and independent intelligent cause of 
its existence. 

He maintains also, that the coming into existence of a new 
species of animals, is a higher proof of the existence and agency 
of God, than is presented by an animal belonging to a species 
that has long had a being. That notion, however, is erroneous. 
The proof presented by an animal of the being of God, lies 
wholly in its mature as a dependent existence. It is because it is 
derived, not self-originated, on the one hand, and on the other that 
it indicates design, that it evinces that boundless skill and power 
were exerted in calling it into being; and therefore that there is 
an Intelligence who possesses and exercises those attributes. If 
its nature does not furnish that proof of its origin and author, 
nothing that pertains to it does, But if it is its nature as a 
derived and dependent being, that demonstrates the existence 
and workmanship of God, then that nature demonstrates his 
existence and workmanship as fully and perfectly in an animal 
that descended from others of the same species, as in one that 
is directly created. As they are alike derived, not self-origin- 
ated, and exhibit equal marks of infinite wisdom and power, 
they present equal proofs that they are the work of a divine 
cause. 


3. Genesis anpD Grotocy: The Holy Word of God Defended 
from its Assailants. By the Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D., 
Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College, Birkenhead. 
Liverpool: A. Holden. 1857, 


Tuts volume consists chiefly of a correspondence, first published 
in a Daily Paper at Liverpool, in which a geologist maintains that 
“the facts of geology contradict the Mosaic Narrative,” and 
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Dr. Baylee attempts to defend it from that charge. Both hold Hy 
that the earth existed many ages anterior to the date of the six a 
days’ creation recorded in Genesis: both maintain that immense i 
periods were occupied in the formation of the strata in which 4 
the relics of plants and animals are buried : and both regard the 
six days of Genesis i. as natural days. The method by which 
Dr. Baylee endeavors to reconcile that theory with the Mosaic 
history of the six days is, by asserting that the creation announced i 
in the first verse dates innumerable ages anterior to the six days } 
of the divine work that is,described in the verses that follow; 
and that that work was a mere making or forming out of pre- 
existing materials, instead of a creation. He assumes, accord- 
ingly, that the world had fallen, anterior to the six days, from a 
habitable state, in which it had been occupied by plants and 
animals, into a condition of chaos: next, that the work of the 
six days was a restoration of it and its population from ruin, ' 
instead of a first formation. Instead of succeeding, however, in 't 
this attempt, he not only fails, but involves himself in inextrica- i) 
ble difficulties. 1. He is obliged to assume, without any proof, i" 
and against the grammatical sense of the passage, that vast P| 
periods intervened between the creation announced in the first i 
verse, and the condition of the earth described in the second. 
But to suspend the vindication of the sacred history on such a 
gratuitous and ungrammatical assumption, is not to defend, but 
to surrender it to the assailant. It is equivalent to an admission fF 
that it cannot be sustained except on ground that is assumed 
without and against evidence. 2. But the assumption that the if 
earth had fallen from a habitable and inhabited state into a chaos, : 
is not only unauthorized, but is altogether incredible and against | 
the forces that govern the changes of which the earth isthe subject. i 
If the earth had existed before in a habitable state, and had been 
occupied by plants and animals, a portion of its surface must have 
been raised into continents and islands, and must have been diver- 
sified by hills and mountains, Otherwise there could not have 
been forests, rivers, &c. How then were those hills and moun- : 
tains sunk again to a level mainly with the rest of the earth’s crust, 
so that the whole was immersed in the ocean? There are no 
forces now in activity that could produce such an effect. But 
it is a still more formidable objection to this theory that it 
implies that an atmosphere had been annihilated ;—an event if 
that may justly be said to be impossible to any forces that be- i 
long to the earth. It could not be accomplished except by an 4 
act of Omnipotence, What can be more unscientific and un- 
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theological than to suspend the vindication of the word of God 
from the charge of error by the assumption of such an annihila- 
tion? 3. His theory that the acts of the six days were not acts 
of creation, but only of making and shaping out of pre-existing 
materials, is confuted by the use of the word dara (create) in 
describing them; as, v. 21, God is said to have created great 
whales; v. 27, he is said to have created man, and created 
them male and female, which included the formation of their 
bodies as well as giving existence to their souls; and chap. ii. 
4, 5, he is said to have created the heavens and the earth at the 
time when he made the plants of the field, which was a work of 
the third day. 4. His theory that the world was reduced to a 
state of chaos, in which all plants and animals were swept to 
destruction, is disproved by the fact that there are several families 
of animals and plants that have existed through all the geological 
changes of which traces are seen in the strata, and still subsist, 
Their present existence is an unanswerable proof, therefore, 
that no such chaos as Dr. Baylee assumes has intervened since 
the first of their race were called into being. 5. Dr. B.’s theory 
that the work of the six days was a mere restoration, or repro- 
duction of what at least in kind had previously existed on the 
earth, implies that man himself had existed anterior to the sixth 
day, and the assumed chaos. He denies this indeed, though it 
is clearly involved in some of his expressions; and maintains 
that this world, anterior to its reduction to chaos, was the habi- 
tation of Satan and his fellow-fallen angels, and the scene of 
their apostasy. Instead of vindicating the sacred word from 
the assaults of its geological opponent, he thus compromits its 
truth by arbitrary assumptions, and theories that contradict 
alike the plain teachings of the Mosaic narrative and the most 
indisputable facts and laws of nature. 


4, Tue Britisn Periopicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co, 


WE regret that we have not space to give the themes and 
character of the leading articles of the Quarterlies for July. 
Those of the Edinburgh are unusually talented and attractive, 
The London has several that are of special interest. The West- 
minster occupies a number of its pages with silly misrepresenta- 
tions of the politics of this country, and prognostications of a 
speedy dissolution of the Union. It presents a sharp exposure 
of some of the blunders and misrepresentations of Hugh Miller’s 
late work. Its view of Contemporary Literature is, as usual, 
copious and spirited. 








